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CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION ACT 

OF 1907. 

BY VICTOR S. CLARK, PH. D. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The purpose of this article is to review the operation of the Cana- 
dian Industrial Disputes Act from April, 1908, to August, 1909. An 
earlier report, published in the Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor for 
May, 1908, describes the purpose, administration, and results of the 
law, and sentiment toward it during the first year it was in force, and 
contains a detailed commentary on its provisions. Since then the 
act has not been amended, but subsequent experience enables a 
maturer judgment to be formed of its strong features, as well as of 
the deficiencies that accompany such experimental legislation, and 
makes possible a fairer estimate of its usefulness. On the whole it 
does not seem necessary to revise the conclusions of the previous 
report, which the following observations will supplement rather than 
supersede. But the nearness of Canada, the similarity of its indus- 
trial conditions to our own, the fact that this law directly affects trade 
unions and corporations on both sides the border, and the advocacy 
of like legislation in the United States make of value to Americans 
current information upon this subject. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ACT. 

The act applies to all public utilities, including mimicipal service 
corporations, transportation companies of all kinds, and occupations 
(like stevedoring) subsidiary to transportation, and also to coal and to 
metal mines. In these industries and occupations it is unlawful for 
employers to lock out their workmen or for employees to strike until 

1 
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an investigation of the causes of the dispute has been made by a 
government board appointed for this particular case and the board's 
report has been published. After the investigation is completed and 
the report made, either party may refuse to accept the findings and 
start a lockout or a strike. The investigating board usually tries by 
conciliation to bring the parties to an agreement, so that the functions 
of the board considerably exceed those of a body appointed solely to 
procure information. 

The law does not aim at compulsory arbitration or to force men to 
work against their will after all chance of an amicable settlement has 
disappeared. Neither employer nor employee is compelled to become 
party to a bargain he does not voluntarily accept. The purpose of the 
act is limited to discouraging strikes and lockouts in industries that 
serve immediately the entire public, and to preventing the cessation 
of such industries through the arbitrary or unwarranted acts of either 
employers or workmen. It seeks to enforce the right of the people 
who use railways and bum coal, for instance, to know on how just 
grounds, in case of an industrial dispute, they are deprived of so neces- 
sary a service or commodity. 

The procedure and machinery for accomplishing this end are as 
follows: In the industries in question any change in working condi- 
tions affecting hours or wages, whether demanded by employers or 
workers, must be preceded by thirty days' notice. If such a contem- 
plated change, or if any other point at issue between the parties, 
threatens to end in a strike or a lockout, either party may upon affi- 
davit to that effect apply to the Dominion Labor Department, which 
has recently become a separate ministry, for a board of investigation 
and conciliation. Thereupon the minister of labor or his deputy ap- 
points a board of three members, one upon the recommendation of the 
employers, another upon the recommendation of the workers, and a 
chairman selected either by the first two members of the board, or, 
in case they fail to agree, by the government. If the workers or the 
employers, either through indifference or in order to block an investi- 
gation, refuse to recommend a representative for appointment, the 
minister of labor selects at his discretion a suitable person to fill the 
place. The members of the board are paid for the time they serve 
and for the necessary traveling expenses incurred. The government 
also provides for necessary clerical expenses and for the fees of wit- 
nesses called by either party. 

Each board controls its own procedure, which varies greatly under 
different chairmen and in different cases. Usually the most infor- 
mation is obtained and the quickest settlements are made where 
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the board discusses informally with committees representing both 
sides in joint session the various points at issue without laying much 
stress on technical evidence. Such informal meetings are apt to 
reveal sentiment, air grievances, and explain misunderstandings. 
But some boards, on account either of the judicial training of their 
members or of the technical character of the points at controversy, 
have conducted their proceedings like a law court. If the board 
succeeds in bringing the parties to an agreement, it embodies the 
terms of this agreement in its findings.. But if it is unable to end the. 
controversy it presents a report, or majority and minority reports, 
describing the conditions that cause the dispute and usually recom- 
mending what appear fair terms of settlement. The report or reports 
are at once published by the government, and the employers and 
employees involved, if unable otherwise to agree, may then resort 
to the last measures of industrial warfare. 

The penalty for causing a lockout before the board has reported 
is a fine upon the employer ranging from $100 to $1,000, and the 
penalty for striking, under like conditions, is a fine of from $10 to $50 
upon each striker. Prosecutions are brought by the aggrieved party, 
not by a public officer. 

DISPUTES CONSIDERED. 

Statistics only imperfectly present what has been accomplished 
by the law during two years and a half of operation. There is a 
record of the number of boards appointed and of the number of 
agreements and disagreements following their sessions, of approxi- 
mately the number of workers affected by the disputes investigated, 
and the number and duration of lockouts and strikes, lawful and 
unlawful, which have occurred in industries subject to the act. But 
it is not possible tp measure the mai^in between these statistics and 
the figures which would have represented corresponding data if the 
act had not b^en in existence. It can nqt be assumed that every 
settlement made by a board stands for a case where a strike would 
have occurred if no board had been appointed or that these settle- 
ments were in each instance better than a settlement would have 
been without government intervention. It is not absolutely certain 
but that in exceptional cases a strike or lockout is a more wholesome 
culmination of an aggravated dispute than a series of temporizing 
and unsatisfactory compromises. 
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The following table shows the interventions with and without 
strikes from March 22, 1907, when the law went into force, to flie 
latest information obtainable, in August, 1909: 

NUMBER OF BOARDS APPOINTED, EMPLOYEES AFFECTED, STRIKERS IN ILLEGAL 
STRIKES AND IN LEGAL STRIKES, AND SETTLEMENTS WITHOUT STRIKES, BY IN- 
DUSTRIES. 



Indostry. 



Coalmines 

Metal mines 

Railways 

Electric railways 

Shipping 

City employees. - 
Cotton mUl8(/). 
Shoe factories (/) 



Boards 

ap-. 

pointed. 



26 
5 

17 
4 
5 
1 
2 
1 



59 



Em- 
plojrees 
affected. 

(«) 



27,400 

goo 

27,600 
1,100 
2,700 

300 
6,200 

300 



65,500 



niefial 
strikes 
fbomm 
oelbre 

Of 

pend- 
ing in- 
vesti- 
gation). 



hS 



8 



Strikers 
in Illegal 
strikes. 



6,460 



!2,200 



8 



8,650 



Legal 
strikes 
(begun 

after 
report 

of a 
board). 



2 
2 
1 



Strikers 
in legal 
strikes. 



e4,700 

<i625 

5,000 



10,325 



Settle- 
ments 
with- 
out 
strikes. 



18 
3 

16 
4 
2 



1 
1 



45 



o On account of the difficulty of distinguishing uniformly between those affected directly and those 
affected indirectly by a dispute, these figures are mr from exact. 

6 These strikes were as follows: (1) April, 1907, Alberta, 7 companies, 3,600 strikers, act not yet familiar 
to strikers; (2) May, 1908, Fort Hood. N. S., 300 men struck 4 davs; (3) spring of 1909, Nicola Valley, B. C, 
150 men struck during formation of board, which was delayed by fault of employers; (4) April 1 to July, 
1909, Alberta and British Columbia, 2,100 to 2,500 men on strike; (5) April ^ to August 2, 1909, Taber. 
Alta, 300 men on strike; also at Inverness Mines, N. 8., 200 to 300 men in strike in July, 1909, no board 
reported appointed. 

c August 1 to October 31, 1907, Spring HUl. N. S., 1,700 men; and July 6 to September, 1900, Glace Bay, 
N. S., about 3,000 men, strike not ended at date of writing. 

d January, 1908, Moyie, B. C, 400 men 3 days; June 26. tUl late in July, 1909, Greenwood, B. C, 225 men. 

« All were wharf laborers, most of whom were probably ignorant of the act. 

/No strikes are illegal in these industries, and intervention occurs at the consent of both parties. One 
cotton mill strike was terminated by the api>ointment of a board. 

The number of boards appointed corresponds only by legal defini- 
tion with the number of disputes investigated. During the first 
nine months the act was in force three boards were established, and 
others have been in session more recently, to settle a perennial dis- 
pute or series of disputes at a single Nova Scotia coal mine. On the 
other hand, among the small mines of Alberta several independent 
controversies are sometimes referred, upon the application of the 
parties interested, to one board. 

In a majority of cases, though this is not invariable, the applica- 
tion for a board is made by employees. Employers have sometimes 
refused to recommend a member for appointment, so that the gov- 
ernment has been obliged to select their representative on these 
bodies. Likewise employers have in a few instances refused to appear 
at proceedings, and it has been necessary to subpoena them as wit- 
nesses to enable the board to procure information needed in making 
up its findings. But more frequently both sides have cooperated 
cordially to make the proceedings a success. When reluctance to do 
^ihis appears, it is usually caused by distrust of the personnel of the 
-d, or because one side is prejudiced by an earlier unfavorable 
'on. 
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In appraifflng the yalne of board interrention, mere numerical 
statements of the number of hearings resulting in settlements and the 
number followed by strikes may be more misleading than enlight^i- 
ing. The probabihty of reaching an agreement is much greater in a 
case affecting a weak union or a small number of employees than it is 
in one backed by a strong oi^anization and reaching a large body of 
workers. Yet if the strong union has prestige and a well-established 
policy of ooUectiye bargaining, and exercises sufficient control over 
its own members and the industry to avoid frequent or petty strikes, 
the work of the board is often made very easy. In possibly four dis- 
putes out of five, or nine out of ten (in case of such a union), govern- 
ment intervention simply substitutes a pubtic for a private £^ency 
in making a b^*gain. But the tenth dispute may threaten conse- 
quences of vital concern to the whole community, quite justifying 
what would be unnecessary precautions in the other nine dispute. 
Finally, in dealing with a large body of unorganized and unskilled 
workers, of lower intelligence as a rule — such as wharf laborers — a 
board faces a problem of unusual difficulty, because the men have no 
responsible representatives and because the unenlightened and undi- 
rected sentim^it of such workers veers with the uncertainty of the 
wind. The relative success of the act in avoiding actual cessation 
of work has been greatest where it has dealt with strong unions of 
educated and highly skilled employees, and least where it has dealt 
with unorganized or partly organized common laborers. Between 
these dasses come the metal and coal miners, who are well organized, 
but not sufficiently skilled to be protected from the competition of 
the unspeciatized labor market. Most miners' unions adopt col- 
lective bargaining, but employ the strike as subsidiary to their nego- 
tiations more frequently tiu^ do the railway orders; so mining dis- 
putes usually threaten a strike in good eam^t and the intervention 
of a board in such 'disputes seldom is a perfunctory service. 

In Canada the two principal coal-mining districts are Nova Scotia 
in the east, and in the west a region in southern Alberta and British 
Columbia close to the American boundary. The Nova Scotia mines 
fall into three main groups, in the vicinity of Spring Hill, around 
Pictou, and in Cape Breton Island. The Cape Breton collieries, 
which are the most important of the three, employ from 7,000 to 
10,000 men. Some of the mines have been in operation for three- 
quarters of a century, supplying the markets of the St. Lawrence and 
the maritime provinces, accessible by water, and of recent years the 
neighboring steel works. They also ship some coal to New En^and. 
The Alberta and British Columbia field normally gives work to about 
4J000 miners and furnishes fuel to the western sections of the Canadian 
Pacific and Great Nortliem railways, to the boundary smelters, and 
to domestic consumers throu^iout the prune districts of Canada. 
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A stoppage of these mines, which are the only accessible source of 
coal supply in this section, not only seriously embarrasses transpo^ 
tation and local manufactures, causing a shortage of merchandise and ^ 
provisions as well as throwing other labor out of employment, but in i 
winter imposes an extreme hardship upon the fariners of the northeni 
Provinces. 

The oi^anized coal miners of Alberta and of British Columbia bx^ 
for some years belonged to the United Mine Workers of America, whik 
those of Nova Scotia up to last year belonged to a long-established 
and conservative local society known as the Provincial Workers' , 
Association. The latter was formerly a composite union embracing 
many trades, but gradually became a specialized miners' society. 
Its lodges are incorporated under a special provincial act. The aeeo- 
ciation has had large influence in shaping the labor and mines legisla- 
tion of Nova Scotia and its leaders are understood to have held inti- 
mate relations with the local government and the party in power. 
In 1908 a factional fight in this organization, said to have been caused 
partly by party politics, partly by personal differences among: leaders, 
and in no small degree by a feeling among the rank and file of the 
members that the organization officially was too closely allied with 
employing and government interests, caused disaffection among a 
large element, who invited organizers of the United Mine Workers of 
America to enter the district and form branches. Several entire 
lodges by referendum vote, and a considerable part of the member- 
ship of other lodges, separated from the local society and became 
unions of the international body. But the Provincial Workers' 
Association still remains strong enough to play an important part in 
labor matters. Consequently, while in the west the United Afioe 
Workers of America has a monopoly as a labor organization, in the 
east it meets strong competition. 

Meantime, in these two fields the condition of e'mployers is almost 
the reverse of this, the control of mining property in the east — . 
especially at Spring Hfll and in Cape Breton — being centralized, while 
in the west it is dispersed. The western operators have an asso- 
ciation which is intended to deal as a unit with labor matters; but the 
str6ngest mines in the district have withdrawn from this association 
on account of a difference of labor policy and deal directly with the 
unious. Out of these general conditions of organization of both 
workers and employers have followed crises at these two extremities 
of the Dominion in which the Disputes Act has failed to prevent a 
stoppage of work at the mines. 

In Nova Scotia the Provincial Workers' Association and the Do- 
minion Coal Company, which is the largest employer in the Province, 
made an agreement over a year ago, as the result of the intervention 
' a board appointed under the act, by which the terms of employ- 
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ment of 7,000 miners were to be governed from March 16, 1908, to 
December 31 , 1909. Soon after this agreement, whujh has not proved 
fully satisfactory to the workers, had been concluded the United 
Mine Workers, as just stated, entered the district and enrolled in 
their own numbers a large part of the Provincial Workers' Associa- 
tion membership. Consequently what was probably a majority of 
the workers in these mines came to be employed under an agreement 
which did not receive their support and which had been made with a 
rival union. The company refused to recognize or even to deal in- 
directly with representatives of the United Mine Workers of America, 
on the ground that its agreement with the Provincial Workers' Asso- 
ciation was and should continue to be the only basis of contract with 
its employees. The members of the international union also claimed 
that they were discriminated against in receiving work and in the 
assignment of places m the mines. These and other grievances 
caused them to apply for a board, which heard their case and pre- 
sented two reports, the chairman siding with the representative of 
the employers. This majority report dealt imfavorably with inter- 
national unionism, making the latter a factor in its decision, and by 
these animadversions was calculated under the existing conditions to 
aggravate rather than to alleviate the controversy. As a result, early 
in July, 1909, some 3,000 or more employees of the company struck 
and at the present writing, two months later, have not returned to 
work. The outbreak of the strike was accompanied by some violence, 
the troops were called out, and the conditions that usually attend a 
severe and protracted labor disturbance prevailed in the district. 
Under the law this strike was quite legal, because the required hear- 
ings of the points at issue had been made and the board had reported. 
While the strike fever was at its height, however, a smaller and ap- 
parently illegal strike occurred in connection with another dispute at 
some neighboring mines. In the larger trouble, though the act was 
not directly violated, yet it was a failure to the extent that an un- 
fortunately constituted board seems to have lost view of its first 
object — to conciliate the disputants and compromise their difficulties — 
and judging from the sentiment of the strikers this had an influence 
toward widening rather than narrowing the breach between employ- 
ers and employed. This in turn reacted upon the status of the law 
itself, which in July, 1909, was decidedly less popular in Cape Breton 
than it was when the same district was visited sixteen months 
previously. 

In the Alberta coal district the regular agreement between the 
operators and the United Mine Workers of America terminated last 
March, when it was subject to modifications and renewal. While 
negotiations looking to this end were in progress delays occurred and 
issues were raised by some of the operators that seemed hkely to 
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lead to a disagreement. As a result the Crow's Nest Pass Company, 
the largest single employer in the district, withdrew from the opera- 
tor's association and made an independent contract with the United 
Mine Workers of America, granting the union concessions which the 
other operators were not ready to allow. As a result the United 
Mine Workers of America stood out for similar concessions from the 
companies remaining in the association and brought the matter to an 
issue by suddenly declaring a strike at the expiration of the old 
agreement. Between 2,000 and 2,500 miners immediately ceased 
work in the mines affected. No board had been applied for by either 
side and the strike was directly in violation of the disputes act. 
After the mines had been closed several weeks the strikers applied 
for a board, which was granted, and early in July an agreement base4 
upon the board's recommendations was finally signed and the miners 
went back to work. This important violation of the law passed 
officially unnoticed, and up to the time the district was visited 
(August, 1909) no proceedings had been instituted or were reported 
in contemplation against the strikers. Employers do not care to 
start suits from which they foresee no benefit to themselves or to 
their business whatever the court's decision, the general public -was 
not during the summer sufficiently interested to agitate the matter, 
and the government avowedly leaves the enforcement of the penal 
clauses of the act to the parties directly affected by its violation. 

The application of the law to railway disputes covers what would 
be the chief field of jurisdiction of a similar federal statute, should one 
ever be enacted, in the United States. The Canadian boards have 
investigated seventeen such disputes, and in only one instance has 
their decision been followed by a strike. No strikes have occurred 
prior to the publication of a board's decision. These disputes have 
been the most important, in respect to the number of employees 
affected, the seriousness of the points at issue, and the prospective 
disturbance of business that have arisen in Canada since the law 
was passed. The settlements have applied not only to railways in 
that country, but also to considerable sections of railway in the United 
States, and they have covered every oi^anized branch of the railway 
and railway telegraph service. While most of these controversies 
might have been settled by direct negotiation without the disputes 
act, yet two or three of the crises thus tided over were so acute that 
an extended, protracted, and bitter strike was seriously to be appre- 
hended. There seems to be little question that the boards averted 
these strikes, with one exception to be mentioned, and in so doing they 
performed a service of greatest value not only to the disputants but 
also to the general public, and saved money losses far exceeding the 
cost of administering the law. 
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The only railway strike that has occurred in Canada since the act 
went into operation was called by the machinists and other mechanics 
employed on the Canadian Pacific, after a board had investigated 
their grievances and reported. The men struck early in August, 1908, 
and two months later went back to work on the terms that had been 
recommended by the board. The dispute originated in a thirty-day 
notice, posted by the company in accordance with the law, abrogating 
its old agreements with the complainant unions and reducing wages. 
The employees invoked the act, and two reports were presented as a 
result of the investigation that followed. The majority report, con- 
curred in by the chairman and the representative of the railway, 
sustained the company on many points, but in certain matters 
supported the contentions of the men. The strike involved 6,000 
employees, and their defeat was attributed in part, by both the unions 
and tJie officers of the railway, to the adverse public sentiment caused 
by their rejection of the board's findings. 

In several instances a strike already under way has been terminated 
by the appointment of a board of conciliation and investigation under 
the terms of the act, or such a board after appointment has succeeded 
in bringing the parties to an agreement. At Montreal, at Owen's 
Sound, and at Fort William unorganized or partly organized wharf 
laborers have struck at different times without applying for a board 
or waiting for an investigation of their grievances. Most of the 
strikers, many of whom were foreigners, probably knew nothing of 
the law. In all these cases a board has ultimately been appointed. 
The one at Fort William has not yet reported, but the others succeeded 
in bringing the parties to an agreement. A strike at the Valleyfield 
cotton mills was ended by both sides agreeing to refer the dispute to 
a board. 

PUBLIC OPINION TOWARD THE ACT. 

The attitude of public opinion in Canada toward the disputes act 
can not be determined precisely, because it has not been a dominant 
political issue at any election, and any estimate of general sentiment 
regarding it needs qualification. Approval or disapproval is often 
conditioned by some pet theory or demand for amendment made by 
the speaker. Political affiUations have a decided influence in deter- 
mining the favor or disfavor with which the law is viewed. In case 
of an act so closely identified with the policy of the present govern- 
ment, it is as difficult for a Conservative cordially to commend as it is 
for a Liberal unreservedly to condemn. Many people know nothing 
definite about the act, or too little to form an intelligent judgment 
g| its merits. A mere poll of opinions, giving each equal weight, has 
no value under such conditions except to persons interested in votes. 
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In the class not identified either with organized labor or with the 
industries to which the act applies, the law has generally been viewed 
with favor. Newspaper readers regard it as a measure intended to 
protect them from the inconvenience of arbitrary strikes. Sober 
business men welcome any attempt to keep the railways running 
and to prevent a coal famine. Little men of capitalistic bias speak 
of it as a wholesome device to curb the power of irresponsible labor 
agitators. Broad-minded men with enlightened social sympathies 
believe that the hardships of labor, as well as of capital , will be 
lessened by its mediation. A popular belief prevails that the law 
reaches out in the logical line of development toward the coming 
better way of adjusting the relations of capital and labor. This favor- 
able sentiment, in its various forms, seemed to be stronger and more 
general in the simimer of 1909 than in the spring of 1908, principally 
because in the meantime people had become better informed about 
the provisions, purpose, and operation of the act. Some Canadians 
appeared to regard the law with added complacency as an evidence 
of superior governmental and industrial conditions in the Dominion, 
as compared with similar conditions in the United States. Thus it 
happened that, though some were lukewarm, hardly a person belong- 
ing to this neutral class was met who seriously opposed the law or who 
advocated its repeal. However, several persons suggested amend- 
ments or pointed out what they considered defects in its administra- 
tion. But such criticism was entirely of details, not of the central 
principle or of the general provisions of the statute. 

Employers showed almost equal unanimity in favor of the law, 
Railway officers without an exception supported it, as did nearly 
every employer not directly affected by the act. It has many warm 
friends among mine managers, especially in the east. But here 
there was more difference of opinion, and in the west some operators 
of both coal and metal mines, while not actively hostile, were skep- 
tical as to its value. The indorsements of employers, like those of 
employees, were usually accompanied by some demand for amend- 
ment, and often the amendments suggested by the two sides were 
incompatible with each other. Upon the whole, during the last six- 
teen months, taking the whole Dominion into accoimt, the act has 
probably gained rather than lost in the esteem of employers, though 
in some cases imexpected weaknesses — ^from their point of view — 
have developed. However, these defects have been more than coun- 
terbalanced by the gradual disappearance of that distrust with which 
a new law interfering in industrial matters is always regarded by 
those immediately affected. A year and a half ago this distrust had 
a marked influence on the attitude of many large employers, while in 
the sununer of 1909 it was hardly observable. 
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On the labor side there is less unanimity of opinion and more posi- 
tive opposition to the statute. Here the trend of sentiment is more^ 
difficult to detect. The views of different unions differ, and in each 
union there is an official opinion and an opinion of the rank and file^ 
which do not always correspond. FmaUy, nothmg whatever is known 
of what unorganized labor thinks about such legislation, if it thinks 
about it at all. 

As the law applies only to a limited number of industries many^ 
unions are not directly affected by its provisions, and the opinion, 
of their members and officers is almost as much the opinion of out- 
siders as is that of the general public. Most of these unions are 
members of the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, which afc 
its last two annual meetings has discussed the act, at the first meet- 
ing indorsing it and at the second suggesting amendments and 
taking a rather equivocal attitude. In both congresses the law^ 
has evoked vigorous debate and a strong minority opposition. Most 
of the unions represented in this congress are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, which is not officially in sympathy 
with this legislation. 

Just at present the question of international unionism is a live 
issue in Canada — at least with a small section of the general public- 
outside of labor ranks but interested in labor questions, with some 
employers, and with a minority of uncertain strength among trade 
unionists themselves. A movement exists, which is watched with 
significant sympathy by some employing and political interests, 
toward organizing exclusively Canadian unions. The importance 
of this issue in the Nova Scotia coal fields has been mentioned. It 
has given rise to a group of small oi^anizations in central Canada,, 
including several French speaking societies, which is associated in 
the National Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. This assembly 
is now seven years old and is a rival of the more important Trades, 
and Labor Congress, which has reached its twenty-fifth year. A 
national union has also been discussed and may have been the object 
of some factional scheming among the leaders, in the western district,, 
of the United Mine Workers of America. The objects and interests- 
involved in this agitation and the arguments used in its support 
have nothing to do with the disputes act; but they have incidentally 
brought out certain points of conffict between international unionism 
and a regulative statute of this character. The first of these arises 
from a possible difference of policy with regard to such legislation 
between the branches of an international union within a particular 
country and the larger organization of which they are a part. But 
this is a matter affecting chiefly the internal affairs of the union. 
A practically more important point is that some international unions 
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lodge in their executive authority to call a sympathetic or supporting 
strike in any district, in ordpr to enforce demands made in another 
district. Suppose the Grand Trunk switchmen were ordered bv 
the international to strike in order to enforce a demand on con- 
necting railways at Chicago, for instance, to prevent the Ixandling 
of freight from such roads. If the strike were called without first 
applying for a board and having an investigation, it would be iil^al, 
though the first offenders might be without the reach of Canadian 
law. But if a board were appointed and made an investigation, 
it would find no grievance existing on the railway for which it was 
appointed and could not justify the intending strikers. Such an 
order, under the present constitution of most railway unions, would 
be impossible, but it might occur in case of other international 
oi^anizations. The board in the Dominion Coal Company dispute, 
which was followed by the present strike in Cape Breton, quoted 
in this connection the following extract from the constitution of the 
United Mine Workers of America: 

The international officials shall at any time they deem it to the bes 
interests of mine workers in a district that is idle, for just and suffi 
cient reasons order a suspension in any other district or districts tha 
would not in any way impede the settlement of the districts affected 

Erovided such action would conserve to the best interests of the V 
[. W. of America. 

A law has been seriously proposed in Canada making any societi 
the constitution of which contains provisions contrary to the laws o 
the country an illegal society within the Dominion. The main pur 
pose of such an act would be to meet such situations as the one her 
suggested. What influence such a law would have upon the atti 
tude of organized labor in Canada toward the disputes act is impos 
sible to predict, and might depend on the yet uncertain strength oj 
the present movement in favor of national as contrasted with inter- 
national unionism. 

When the disputes act was passed the railway unions opposed it 
in principle and detail. These unions held that since their policy 
was to resort to strikes only in extreme cases, and they normally ne- 
gotiated peaceably with their employers and observed the contracts 
made, there was no need for such a law to interpose its machinery 
in place of their own well tried system of adjustment committees 
and trained negotiators. They also felt that they were weakened 
in treating with the companies by the postponement of a strike until 
after an investigation, during which period the railways could procure 
new employees. These unions and their members were more respon- 
sible financially than many other classes of workers, and so realized 
more vividly the burden of the penalties which the act imposed. Con- 
sequently in the spring of 1908 uncompromising opposition to the 
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law was nearly universal among the official representatives of the 
large railway unions. Some local officials were more favorable, and 
among the rank and file there were supporters of the act. However, 
with longer experience this opposition seems to be lessening, and 
officers who were vigorously hostile to the law last year now only 
criticise mildly some of its provisions. A leading union official, 
whose jurisdiction covers nearly the whole Dominion, said: "To 
give the devil his due, the act has worked very well." The demand 
for certain amendments affecting procedure is as strong as ever, but 
these would not affect the principle of the law. The judgment of 
men whose whole interest is absorbed in the welfare of their union 
and in bettering the terms of employment of its members depends al- 
most wholly on concrete resxilts obtained by applying the act. There- 
fore, an ui^avorable decision in an important dispute might change 
sentiment back to its former unfavorable position. The union 
officials point out that hitherto boards have for the most part dealt 
with questions involving the equalizing of working conditions on differ- 
ent roads or different sections of the same road. Several decisions 
have been obtained leveling up conditions in a poorer district to those 
in a better district. But when the best existing standard has been 
reached by all the roads and there are practically uniform terms of 
employment throughout large regions then, these officials fear, it 
will be very difficult to get a board to advance beyond that standard 
and to recommend a general increase of wages or a shortening of 
hours. But this is at present a theoretical difficulty. In short, it is 
safe to say that a change of sentiment in favor of the disputes act 
has occurred among raUway employees and their officers during the 
past year. This change might easily be overestimated on the basis of 
a few interviews in particular districts. But it is appreciable, and 
where it has not won positive supporters of the law, it has at least 
mitigated the previous opposition to it. 

Among miners, if opinion has shifted at all, it has been rather 
adversely to this legislation than in its favor. Perhaps it would be 
better to say that latent opposition which always existed has in some 
quarters become more active and apparent. This is due to special 
causes, peculiar to each particular locality, such as the failure of cer- 
tain boards to remedy grievances in Cape Breton and in the west. 
In Nova Scotia the Provincial Workers' Association, though it rather 
opposed the passage of the law, has cooperated cordially with the 
government and with employers to make it a success; and the 
general officers of the union commend its influence. The members 
of the United Mine Workers of America in the same Province might 
be expected to oppose a measure indorsed by the rival union, and 
their brief experience with the law has not been of a kind to win 
their favor. However, in the midst of a big strike, such as has 
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disturbed this Province the present summer, it is difficult to g€t 
candid opinions from labor leaders. The United Mine Workers of 
America officials at Glace Bay professed to have much respect for 
the disputes act, its main virtue at that moment being that it did 
not interfere with the strike then in progress. Since the union was 
fighting for recognition in the contract between employers and miners, 
its interest might lie in supporting a law that afforded the most likely 
agency for future negotiations to secure this end. Among the rank 
and file of the miners were many who thought that because there 
was a strike the law was a failure. Such comments as '^you can see 
for yourself all the good the law is" were the usual reply of work- 
ingmen to an inquiry as to its value. Some few sxiggested amend- 
ments, a larger number were unthinkingly hostile, and a majority 
were indifferent to the act. The strike was the absorbing and real 
thing in their minds, the strike weapon the only remedy for labor 
grievances in which they had real confidence, and such l^islation 
as the disputes act was something dim, far off, academic, in which 
they had no vital interest. 

The United Mine Workers of America in the west, while part of the 
same international organization as the eastern unions, are affiliated 
with the latter only through the Indianapolis executive and the gen- 
eral convention, and in matters of local policy are to all intents and 
purposes a distinct organization. The western members are mostly 
Socialists, while the eastern miners still preserve conservative trade 
union ideals. Principally upon the Socialist issue the Alberta dis- 
trict of the United Mine Workers of America recently withdrew from 
the Trades and Labor Congress. The official paper of that district 
is a Socialist organ. In this section union leaders were agreed that 
a referendum of their members would be overwhelmingly against 
the disputes act, and this was confirmed by talks with the miners 
themselves. Back of this opposition lay Socialist doctrine and dis- 
trust of the fairness of the government, which was believed to have 
a class bias in favor of capital. It was not unusual to meet miners 
who thought the law would be an excellent measure if it could be 
administered with absolute impartiality. In spite of this attitude, 
however, the miners in this district are continually applying for 
boards. The recent president of the district has served as labor 
member on some 12 boards, or nearly every one appointed to consider 
coal mine disputes in this region since the act went into operation, 
including the important board named to settle this summer's strike; 
and he has on occasions commended the influence of the law. 

The United Mine Workers of America and the Provincial Workers* 
Association are the only unions of coal miners in Canada. The metal 
miners belong to a single international union, the Western Federation 
-^f Labor, which is strongly intrenched in British Columbia and 
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has several branches in the Cobalt silver district of Ontario, The 
policies of the United Mine Workers of America and the Western 
Federation of Labor differ in this important respect, that while the 
former union usually works under written contracts with employers, 
running for a specific term, and many of its strikes are to secure such 
an agreement, the Western Federation of Labor by its constitution 
forbids all forms of agreements with employers except a wage scale. 
The purpose of the latter policy is to leave the union free to strike 
at any favorable moment, in the belief that it can thus most quickly 
force wages up to the highest point. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the general organization of the Western Federation of Labor is 
Socialist, while, in spite of divergent policies in particular districts, 
the international United Mine Workers of America are old-style trade 
unionists. 

Both the constitution and the general policy of the Western Fed- 
eration of Labor array it against the disputes act. Being a Socialist 
society, it opposes any governmental propping up of the wage 
system by facilitating agreements and preventing strikes; and since 
its unions can not make contracts with employers the only form of 
settlement that a board can arrive at must remain for them in the 
air, so to speak, and for that reason hardly worth obtaining. Never- 
theless the union has applied for boards in a few instances and wage 
scales have been adopted based on board recommendations. But in 
two cases out of the five heard the decision was followed by a strike. 
The officers and members of this union, both in British Columbia and 
in Cobalt, oppose the disputes act without qualification and advo- 
cate its repeal. This has been their settled attitude from the first 
and there is no present indication that it will be modified. 

Both the Western Federation of Labor and the United Mine Work- 
ers of America have at their last general conventions officially con- 
demned the Canadian law, and they are reported to have taken this 
action at the instance and upon the information of Canadian dele- 
gates. This is clearly stated in the resolution unanimously adopted 
by the United Mine Workers of America at their Indianapolis con- 
vention last January, which reads as follows: 

Whereas, From press reports and other sources it would appear 
that several States are contemplating the introduction of a bill to 
be modeled from the Industrial Trades Disputes Bill of Canada; and 

Whereas. It would appear that the workers of the United States, 
misled by raise reports as to the workings of this biU, are viewing it 
with favor; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegates from Canada, having had almost 
two years' experience with said bill, herewith advise our brothers on 
this side of the line to oppose any such measure of like nature to the 
utmost of their powers; and be it further 

Resolved, That we, the United Mine Workers of America, in 
twentieth annual convention assembled, emphatically resent any 
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interference with our right to quit work, and will in no uprise tolerate 
any legislation which will force us to submit our grievances to a court 
which must in the very nature of things be prejudiced against us, if 
we can prevent it. 

Without questioning that these resolutions fairly represent the sen- 
timent of the coal miners, the formal action of labor conventioit. 
either in opposing or in supporting this legislation, doe-s not alwaj 
stand for an active, settled, and permanent conviction. Clever com- 
mittee manipulators and ready speakers can usually procure the pre- 
sentation and the adoption of resolutions suiting their personal view? 
and objects by a good-natured and not vitally interested assembly. '. 
Labor men who have never viewed the act directly in operation and ' 
who know of its influence and provisions only from hearsay conceive 
it as an attempt to curtail their right to strike, and instinctively 
oppose it for that reason alone. The Canadian Socialists are in the 
west a political party, and it belongs as much to their tactics as to 
those of the Conservatives to discredit the legislation of their Liberal 
opponents. These extraneous and sometimes accidental influences 
qualify the candor of the formal public utterances of labor bodies 
as they do those of other popular organizations. It is by talking 
man to man that one gets the best measure of sentiment and learns 
whether that sentiment is intelligent or uninformed. Such interviews 
suggest that while labor in masses is inclined to oppose this law, the 
individual workman who has studied it and forms an independent 
judgment of its merits and deficiencies is not unqualified in his dis- 
approval, and in many cases indorses its purpose and effect. 

In r6sum6, therefore, observation and interviews with different 
classes of people in all parts of Canada indicate that the disputes 
act has with some exceptions the support of the general public and 
of employers and of the parliamentary **laborists'' and of the unions 
not dkectly affected by its provisions. The officials of the railway i 
orders are divided in their opinion, but on the whole are more favor- | 
ably inclined toward the law than when it first went into operation, 
and the rank and file of these orders is probably even more friendly. 
The leaders and the aggressive membership of the western mining 
unions are vigorous opponents of the act, although there is a con- 
siderable quiet element in these organizations that probably regards 
it with more favor. The Nova Scotia miners officially indorse the 
law, and it has support among their members, but the result of a 
referendum vote upon it would be difficult to predict. Some public 
men regard as significant that at the last general elections the Liberal 
party lost seats in several important labor centers, such as Glace Bay, 
Cobalt, Winnipeg, and one or two points farther west, where the act 
had recently been applied to serious local disputes. 
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SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS. 

The experience of the last sixteen months has not materially 
changed the arguments upon which the law is supported or opposed 
by difTerent persons, and the demand these persons make for amend- 
ments. Such arguments and amendments were fully discussed in a 
previous report and require only summary repetition here. The 
practical value of the law depends almost wholly upon the tact and 
skill of the boards appointed. Personnel and procedure are the kernel 
around which the rest of the law is merely a dry husk. The principal 
service of a board is in bringing the parties to the controversy 
together for an amicable discussion and in guiding their negotiations 
to a voluntary settlement. K the parties can not agree in this way, 
the board seldom presents a unanimous report. Two and sometimes 
three contradictory findings in one case do not have a remarkable 
influence upon public opinion. Neither is public opinion alone so 
decisive in preventing strikes, though it may influence their results, 
as social optimists sometimes unagine. The trouble is that the pubUc 
opinion that reaches the worker is not the pubUc opinion that ema- 
nates from the well-to-do citizen who reads his newspaper on the 
front porch. The chief merit of the law, then, lies not so much in 
its compulsory or penal featiu'es as in its conciliatory provisions; 
though its original and interesting element is the temporary prohibi- 
tion of strikes and lockouts in order that conciliation may not be 
sacrificed by default. 

Those trade unionists who oppose this legislation on principle ob- 
ject mainly to the provision making strikes illegal pending investiga- 
tion. They urge that the delay enables employers to prepare for a 
strike by bringing in strike breakers, curtailing penalty contracts, and 
other measmres, thus blunting the edge of labor's most effective 
weapon. They say they are forced by the law to sell their labor on a 
future market when they could get a better price for it at current 
quotations. Most unionists, also, distrust the fairness of the investi- 
gating boards, asserting that a chairman appointed by the govern- 
ment always has a class bias in favor of capital and that the majority 
report, if the board fails of an agreement, consequently sides with the 
employers and places the workers at a disadvantage in any strike their 
' imion may order after the investigation has been held. This fear of 
bias or improper influence is one of the greatest difficulties a board 
encounters in its proceedings. In case of a British Columbia mining 
dispute recently the mere fact that the chairman of the board and the 
representative of the employers left town on the same train — the only 
one leaving that day in the direction of their homes — subjected the 
former to considerable criticism from the labor people of the Province. 
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The most important amendment not affecting the ^ital principle 
of the act has been suggested and advocated by the railway orders. 
The law at present requires the party applying for a board to file an 
affidavit that a strike or lockout will occur unless a board is granted. 
The purpose of this provision is to avoid the expense and trouble of ap- 
pointing boards for trivial disputes. But by their constitution tbf 
railway unions are required to take a referendum vote before making & 
strike issue of any demand upon their employers. Such a vote cosb 
the larger orders several thousand dollars and causes unrest among tbe 
members. Therefore, these unions want this clause of the act modi- 
fied so as to allow the representatives of the organization to apply fori 
board without the formality of a vote. Parliament may consider such 
an amendment, applying to cases where the members of the union 
are widely dispersed in different parts of the country. 

The strike of the Canadian Pacific machinists, in 1908, Tiras caused 
by changes in the conditions of employment made by the railway 
company, but the board, as was to be expected in such a case, was 
applied for by the employees. When the latter refused to accept the 
decision of this board they were placed at an additional disadv^antag^ 
by the fact that it was a board of their own seeking. The pubhc 
erroneously confused the proceedings with an arbitration and assumed 
that the applicants were especially obligated to abide by the decision. 
In order to prevent being prejudiced in this manner, the unions advo- 
cate an amendment requiring the party asking for or making a 
change in existing conditions of employment to apply for the board; 
so that the aggressor, so to speak, in a dispute may be additionally 
bound, in public opinion, to abide by the settlement recommendeKi. 

The main modification of the present law suggested by employers 
relates to the constitution of the boards. Sentiment in favor of 
permanent boards, or at least of permanent chairmen, seems to be 
growing, especially in the west. A permanent board with locai 
assessors representing the two sides, to be appointed for each dispute, 
was in some instances reconmiended. One railway manager said he 
would prefer to present his case to a board presided over by an 
outright labor man, provided the latter had had an extended experi- 
ence in arbitrating disputes and occupied his office by secure and inde- 
pendent tenure, than to present it to a temporary and inexperienced 
chairman appointed from the employing or the professional class. 
A mine manager in another part of the country, in referring to a recent 
dispute, said both parties gambled on the ignorance of the chairman. 
Yet as the law stands at present, the same person is appointed 
repeatedly to preside over different boards, and both employers and 
employees recognize the advantage of having an experienced arbi- 
trator represent them on these bodies. Men sometimes are selected 
to serve in these capacities, even when such service will entail a 
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>ersonal and financial sacrifice, becauso they are thought particularly 
equipped to adjust the dispute in question. Labor men distrust 
permanent boards, as likely in time to become subject to influences 
hostile to their interests. 

It will be recalled that if either an employee or an employer violates 
blie law by causing a strike or lockout before an investigation has 
been held, he is practically immune from prosecution unless the 
other party to the dispute brings action in the court to punish him. 
In districts where the law has been violated or evaded in these 
resi)ects there is a demand by the party that has suffered by the 
violation that the government assume these prosecutions. The 
Cobalt miners, in Ontario, are urgent that the federal authorities 
prosecute some of the mining companies for locking out their 
employees in order to enforce lower wages. The law has been 
evaded several times by metal mining companies, who have dis- 
charged all their men at the end of a week, and reemployed such as 
wished to come back at lower pay the following Monday morning. 
Whether such an obvious evasion of the law could be defended in the 
courts is uncertain; but in face of the probable expense of a pro- 
tracted suit, and their distrust of the fairness of the courts, the miners 
are unwilling to venture their funds in a prosecution. In the west 
a mine manager has been fined several hundred dollars for a lockout, 
and the judgment was sustained on appeal. 

On the other hand, in the Alberta and British Columbia coal 
' region, where the men have recently been on a three months' strike 
I in defiance of the act, the employers insist that the government 
. should punish the strikers. Managers assert that they can not afford 
r personally to institute criminal proceedings against their workmen 
on account of the permanent ill will this would occasion. Mine 
superintendents are in charge of valuable property, with weak police 
protection, in a country with little resident population except the 
miners themselves and store and saloon keepers and professional 
men in sympathy with them. Naturally these superintendents do 
not ^vish to push matters to a point that might result in open vio- 
lence or in covert injury to the mines. Besides they want their 
laborers in the mines, and not in jail or in neighboring States and 
Provinces dodging fines. Employers in this district cherish as an 
additional grievance that last summer the application of these law- 
breaking strikers for a board to be established under the act they 
were violating was favorably considered by the government. 

This situation in Alberta and British Columbia raises an important 
question as to the continued application of the disputes act in that 
part of the Dominion. If men can strike with impunity in disregard 
of the law, what is the value of the latter in preventing or postponing 
strikes? Will the act not fall into abeyance except in those minor 
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and less acute disputes where there is least call (or government 
intervention ? lias a law any force at all that operates only by iU 
tolerance of lawbreakers? It should be recognized that expediency 
must constantly be consulted in administering such an act; buti; 
would seem that the latter, though it may retain some residu&ri 
value as providmg convenient machinery for public mediation, mus 
lose its distinctive character and its interest as experimental legisla 
tion unless some way is discovered to secure the observance of tb 
clauses deferring strikes and lockouts until after an investigation h 
been held. Unless these clauses are enforced, the law becomes i 
ordinary conciliation act, burdened by the discredit of its unenforce 
provisions. 

It is hoped that some remedy will be found for this difRculty, wliic 
has become serious only during the present year. In eastern and i 
central Canada there has not been so much disposition to disregai 
the prohibitions of the act, and in those sections there might be le 
tolerance of outright violations. At Cobalt two union officers we 
indicted, convicted, and heavily fined for inciting a strike contra 
to law; but the case was appealed, and though not reversed, t! 
penalties were never enforced. 

The interpretation of the law by the provincial courts has reveal* 
some anomalies in its application. The first effort of a board a 
pointed in any dispute is naturally to get the parties to agree upon soi 
sort of a contract covering the conditions of employment in questio 
The desirable end of these negotiations, then, is a formal agreeme 
or contract. But when the United Mine Workers of America tri 
in the courts of Alberta to enforce an agreement made under t 
auspices of a board, the court ruled that as the union was neither 
individual nor a corporation it had no power to make agreemeni 
and the contract in question was therefore void, and the union ha 
no remedy against the mining company that had violated it. Mon 
over, in an obiter dictum, the judge expressed the opinion that a 
agreement under the act had no more validity than a private agree 
ment between an employer and a labor organization; that there wa 
no special way of enforcing the agreements signed before the board" 
and that as the union was incompetent to contract under any condi 
tions the observance of such understandings must rest solely up^^ 
the good will of the parties making them. Because of this decisior 
workers in the western Provinces advocate an amendment to the law, 
making agreements entered into through the mediation of a board 
enforceable like ordinary business contracts between corporations of 
individuals. Such an amendment, if practicable, would add much 
to the authority of the law, especially in that part of the Dominion 
where at present it particularly needs strengthening. 
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Tlie law is better established than it was sixteen months ago, but it 
3 still regarded as experimental legislation and does not occupy the 
ame position of assured authority as older statutes. The amend- 
nents now proposed are fewer than they were at the earlier date, but 
.hey are more clearly of a constructive character. There is no 
>bservable tendency to extend the law in the direction of compulsory 
arbitration or state regulation of industry. A few persons advocate 
broadening its application to other industries than public utiUties and 
[nines. One or two petitions to this effect have been presented by 
employers, and two years ago the Trades and Labor Congress recorded 
itself in favor of such an amendment. However, this demand is not 
general or urgent enough to make its serious consideration in the near 
future very probable. But, though the scope of the law does not 
promise to be extended, amendments may be presented in ParUament 
in the near future to strengthen the application of the law within 
present limits and to perfect its administration. Hitlierto the min- 
istry have been waiting for sufficient experience witli its working 
to guide them wisely in making changes. 

BILLS PRESENTED IN NEW YORK AND IN WISCONSIN. 

During the last session bills embodying some of the provisions of 
the Canadian legislation were introduced into the state assemblies of 
New York and of Wisconsin. The New York project, which appears 
not to have got out of committee, provided for a single permanent 
board, and in detail followed the Canadian law chiefly in making a 
strike or lockout subject to injunction and penalty if the parties in 
case of any industry had previously bound themselves by a written 
contract not to strike or lockout. The Wisconsin bill received more 
consideration from tlie l^slature. It followed very closely the pro- 
visions of the Canadian act, except that in case of disputes affecting 
public utiUties the board was to be appointed by the state railway 
commission, and at the option of the parties the dispute might be 
referred to a permanent board of arbitration, provided for in the bill, 
or to a special board appointed for the occasion. The bill is reported 
to have been opposed by organized labor on the ground that it would 
weaken the unions. Up to the present there is nothing in Canadian 
experience to suggest that tliis fear is well grounded. In fact it has 
been found so difficult to apply the law to disputes where the workers 
are not well organized that a strong union seems almost essential to 
the success of such legislation. 

CONCLUSION. 

* 

In conclusion, the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act seems to 
be gaining support in Canada with longer experience, and has very 
few opponents outside of labor ranks. The labor opposition is strong- 
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est where socialism is strongest. There seems to be less unqualified 
opposition to the law among the members of the unions than among 
the officials, but tliis is stated as a conjecture rather than as an 
assured fact. The act has afforded machinery for settling most of 
the disputes that have occurred in the industries to which it applies; 
but in some cases it has postponed rather than prevented strikes, 
and in other cases strikers have defied the law with impunity. Most 
of the amendments proposed look toward perfecting details rather 
than toward revising the structure of the law. There is no likelihood 
that the act will be repealed, or that it will be extended to other 
industries or toward compulsory arbitration. The most serious 
danger it faces is the nonenforcement of the strike and lockout 
penalties in cases where the law is violated for the express purpose of 
weakening its authority. The adoption of a similar statute in any 
State or by the United States Government, whether desirable or not, 
is likely to be opposed by organized labor, and probably could be 
secured only after some industrial crisis profoundly affecting public 
opinion had centered popular attention upon the question of strike 
prevention. The enforcement of the penal clauses of the law would 
probably be more difficult in the United States than it is in Canada, 
and for that reason the success of such a statute somewhat less pro- 
bable. Under the conditions for which it was devised, however, the 
Canadian law, in spite of some setbacks, is useful legislation, and it 
promises more for the future than most measures — perhaps more 
than any other measure — for promoting industrial peace by govern- 
ment intervention. 

The statement following, taken from reports published in the Labor 
Gazette, issued by the Canadian Department of Labor, shows the 
proceedings under the act from January, 1908, to August, 1909. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR BOARDS OF « 

I 

A.— MINES, AGENCIES OF TRANSPORTATION AND COMMF i 
Coal mints. . 



Date of 
receipt 
of appli- 
cation. 



1908. 
Jan. 4 



Feb. 10 



Parties to dispute. 



Party 

making 

application. 



Locality. 



Mar. 10 

Mar. 16 

Mar. 25 

May 2 

May 12 

May 14 

May 15 

May 18 

July 2 

Oct. 19 



1909. 
Mar. 4 



Mar. 19 



Apr. — 
May - 
May - 
June — 



Dominion Coal Co. (Lim- 
ited) and members of 
the Provincial Work- 
men's Association. 

John Marsh, John Uow- 
etls, Stevens Bros., coal 
mine operators, dealt 
with as a whole, and 
employees. 

Western Dominion Col- 
lieries (Limited) and 
employees. 

Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan Coal Co. (Lim- 
ited) and employees. 

Cumberland Railway and 
Coal Co. (Limited) and 
employees. 



Standard Coal Co. and 
employees. 



Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Co. and employ- 
ees. 

International Coal and 
Coke Co. and em- 
ployees. 

Acadia Coal Co. and em- 
ployees. 

Port Hood and Richmond 
Railway Coal Co. and 
employees. 

Maritime Coal, Railway 
and Power Co. (Lim- 
ited) and employees. 

Galbraith Coal Co. (Lim- 
ited) and employees. 



Dominion Coal Co. and 
employees, members of 
U. M. W. of A. 

Nicola Valley Coal and 
Coke Co. and em- 
ployees. 



Nova Scotia Steel and 
Coal Co. and employees, 
members of U. M. W. 
of A. 

Western Coal Operators' 
Association and em- 
ployees. 

Cumberland Railway 
and Coal Co. and em- 
ployees. 

Canada West Coal Co. 
(Limited) and em- 

f>loyees, members of 
he U. M. W. of A. 



Employees. 



Employers. 



Employees. 



.do. 



.do. 



.do. 



Dominion, C. B. 



Woodi)ecker, Alta. . . 



Num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons af- 
fected. 



Nature of dispute. 



7,000 



100 



Concerning wa|f«?s an 1 
conditions of ea.- 
ployment. 



Taylorton, Sask, 



Bieufait,Sask. 



.do. 



...do. ... 

...do 

...do. . . . 
...do 



Sprlnghlll, N. S 

Edmonton, Alta 

North Sydney, N. S. 
WestvIUe, N. S 



90 Concerning vrages and 
I hours. 



50 



.do. 



1 . GOO Concerning wages . 



' Stellarton, N. S... 
' Port Hood,N. 8... 



.do Chlgnecto, N. 8... 

I 
.do f Lundbreck, Alta.., 



..do. 



do. 



Glace Bay, N. S. 



Middlesboro, B. C. 



.do ' Florence, C. B, 



.do.. 



...do. 



.do. 



.' Alberta and British 
Columbia. 



Sprlnghlll, N. S. 
Taber, Alta 



20 

1,750 

800 

800 
300 

200 
30 

6 3,000 
150 



Concerning wages and 
conditions of labor. 



.do. 



.do. 



.do. 
.do. 

.do. 



C460 



.do. 



Alleged discrimination 
against members of 
U. M. W. of A. 



Dismissal of men. 



Concerning wages, i 
recognition of union, 
etc. I 



2.100 ' Conditions of labor 
and for closed shop. 



1.550 I Conditions of labor 
and ret'ogultlon of 
union. 



300 



Conditions of labor 



o C, chairman; E, employer; M, men. 
b Directly, 3,000; indirectly, 6,500. 
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:ONCILIATI0N AND INVESTIGATION. 

CICATION, AND OTHEK PUBLIC-SERVICE UTILITIES. 

Coal mines. 



Names of members of 
board.(a) 



Date on 
which 
board 
was con- 
stituted. 



Prof. A. Shortt, C; 

J. Dlx Fnaer, E; 

Dr. A. Kendall, M. 

P. P., M. 
Mr. Justice Stuart, C; 

W. E. Bullock, E; 

F. U. Sherman, M. 



Judge Mycffs, C; J. O. 

Hannah, £; F. H. 

Sherman, M. 
Judge Dawson, C; O. 

C. Crowe, E; F. H. 

Sherman, M. 
Judf^e Wallace, C; 

John Armstrone. E; 

R. B. Murray, M. 



Judge Taylor, C* F. B. 
Smith. E: F. H. 
Sherman, M. 

Prof. A. Shortt, C; 
Dr. D. Allison, E; 
J. W. Maddin, M. 



Judge McGilUvray. C; 
Oeo. S. Campbell, E; 
Jas. Macdonald, M. 

Rev. Chas. Wilson, C; 

B. BamhiU. £; R. 

B. Murray, M. 
Chas. Simister, C; F. 

B. Smith, C. E., E; 

Jas. A. Macdonald, 

M. 

Judge Wallace. C; O. 
S. Campbell, E; 
Daniel McDougall, 

M. 

Judge Lampman, C; 
Thos. Kiddie, E; 
Thos. Chas. Brooke, 
M. 



Judfte J. P. Chipman, 
C: Judge sicGilU- 
vray, E; Daniel 
McDougall, M. 

Rev. H. R. Grant, C; 
Colin MacLeod, E; 
F. H. Sherman, M. 

Justice Loniley, C; 
Chas. Archibald, E.; 
E. B. Paul, M. 

Judge Whiter. C; Co- 
lin MacLeod, E.; W. 
C. Simmons, M. 



1908. 
Feb. 18 



Feb. 25 



Apr. 10 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 29 

June 19 
...do — 



June 8 



July 6 



Nov. 25 



1909. 
Mar. 22 



May 6 



June — 



May — 



June — 



July 2 



Date of 

receipt 

of report 

of board. 



1908. 
Mar. 23 



Apr. 6 



May 5 

Dec. 8 
May 26 

July 22 
Aug. 1 



July 2 

July 27 
Dec. 14 



1909. 

Apr. 14 



June 3 



July 23 
June 21 
July 23 
July 19 



Differences adjusted and an agreement concluded before 
the board, eliective from March 16, 1908, to December 31« 
1909, a strike thereby being averted. 

The report of the board stated that the act did not apply 
in this case, the mines having closed down for lack of 
orders before the investigation occurred. A wage scale 
was. however, recommended. The report was accom- 

Sanied by a minority report, making otner recommenda- 
on. 
Differences adjusted and agreenrent concluded before 
board, effective from May 1, 1908, to May 1, 1909, a strike 
being thereby averted. 
The board disagreed in Its findings, but no cessation of 
work was reported. 

The report foimd against the claims of the men, and was 
accompanied by a minority report, flndine generally, but 
not wholly, in favor of the men; the employees declared 
the minority report acceptable to them. No cessation 
of work was reported. 

Board decided to leave intact existing agreements between 
company and individual employees, and the arrangement 
appears to have been satisfactory, a strike being thereby 
averted. 

An agreemeot concluded before the board on all points, 
and a strike was thereby averted. 

No board was established, the parties liavlng come to an 
amicable agreement subsequent to forwarding the appli- 
cation, a strike being thereby averted. 
Do. 

Unanimous report was made bv board, with recommenda- 
tions for a settlement of all differences, which is under- 
stood to have been accepted as a basis of working opera- 
tions, a strike being thereby averted. 

An (Agreement was eliected before the board on all points 
at issue and covering the period of two^ears from July 31, 
1908, a strike being thereDy averted. 

The board presented a unanimous report, recommending 
a basis of settlement, which was subsequently accepted 
by both parties to the dispute, a strike being thereby 
averted. 

The report found against the men and was accompanied 
by a minority report finding generally In favor of the men. 
Men wont on strike July 6, there being no settlement to 
date f September). 

The men went on strike April 28, before the board was con- 
stituted. The company stated, in writing, that it was 
unwilling to be bound by the decision of the board and 
the men were wflilng to be bound only In case of a unan- 
imous decision. The board disagreed, and no settlement 
was effected. 

The report found against the men and was accompanied 
by a minority report finding generally in favor of the 
men. No strike, however, occurred. 

Emplovees went on strike before aj^lying for a board. 
Tne board disagreed in its findings, but dispute was 
settled by independent agreement, which will be in effect 
untfl March 31, 19n. 

The report of the board was signed by the three members, 
but was accompanied by a footnote signed by the repre- 
sentative of the men modUytng his acquiescence in the 
findings. There was no cessation of work. 

The employees went on strike April 23, before an applica- 
tion for a board was made. After the report of the board , 
in which a compromise was suggested, an agreement was 
signed on July 31, and work in the mines was resumed 
August 2. 



e Directly, 340; tadhectly, 120. 
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LABOR 




APPLICATIONS FOR BOARDS OF CCy 


A.-1IINE8. A0ENCIE8 OF TRANSPORTATION AND COMMrNICl' 


— ■"" 1 


Dateol 


P»rU«itodbpute. 


,iS. 


LocaLly. 


bra or 

""^al 
lee led. 


Natare of dlsiNiH. 


isoe. 


ion Bar UlnlDg Co. 
(Llmllcd) ind em- 
ployeM. 






» 


bours. ^ 






July M 


Cobalt Ceatnt Umiai Co. 

(Limited) and employ- 


*• 


do 


1C6 






MTio 


Britiib Colombia Copper 
Co. «id empLoyiM. 


do 


Greenwood, B. C 


m 


Conewnlns dtsmltaJ 


XHIvti,'. 1 


,jr. 


Grand Trunk Railway 


Employees. 


a. T.E. system 


soo 


'",S3SKj,-ESr 


Apr. 28 


Canadian Paclfla Rail- 
departments. 


do 


C.P.B. system 


... 


do 

] 


Maj U 


Inlercolonial Balliray of 
Canada and staUou 
[relghc clerks' unions 
Nos. lHnd2,oll[a]ira:i, 
N. S., and Rt. John, 


do 


HallfU, N. S.,and 
Sl.JoliD,N, B. 




a. 1 


Har » 


Canadian raclBc Rail- 
way Co. and railway 
telegraphers In Its em- 

C^ian Northern Rall- 

i!^lakig't''™hnd'ivT 
slon. 


do 


C. p. R. system 


i,«e 


"i^^SS^ "dlsSKal 
ofoerlalnemploye* 


Aug. 21 


do 


Lake Bt. John dlvl- 


i3 


ConremlM wans and 


Aug. 22 


Caoadlin Faclflo Rail- 
way Co. and flremeo 
and enclneers In Its em- 


'"' 




-.000 


Concerning a 11 e jr e d 
wrongful dlsmtil 
olcerEain employees. 


DO.. 


Canadlan NorUiem Rail- 
way Co. and locomotive 
engineers in lla employ. 


do 


CN.R, system 


341 


Concerning waeos and 
condition o( labor. 


Dbc, 2U 


Kingston anil Pembroke 

rrfovfe?, members o( 
brder of Railroad Te- 
legnnheis. 

egraph Co. and certain 
railroad lelagraphers on 
the M.C.R. system. 


do 


K,andP.Ry,!yslera 


"IMt 


''" 


Dec. 29 




Michigan CeJitral 




Abolition ofcomml* 
ilon by commmHaJ 
business on M.C.R. 
svsWrobyO.N.W, 
Co. without due no- 


-Mr-F 

nslgued 
ap|)olDl«< 

iOwid, 

■-pokile. 


ullerlon, finding himself a 

: iJ'lnaMtriy oTm^. t 
Inblsatead. 


endation. 


Blng tomakoolurthe 
aa member ol the b 


oard, M 


J. 0. O'DoDoEhUe WBi 




^l 
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ILIATION AND INVESTIGATION— Continued. 

ION, AND OTHER PUBLIC-SERVICE UTILITIES— Continued. 

Metail^erotu mines. 



Names of members of 
board. 



Prof. S. J. Maclean, C; 
M. F. PumavlUe, 
£.; C. B. Duke, li. 



Prof. S. J. Maclean, C; 
£. L. Fraleck, £.; 
C. B. Duke, M. 

Judge P. E. Wilson, 
C; Edward Cronyn, 
£.; John Mclnnes, 

JA. Jr. <& .f J&. 



Date on 
which 
board 
was con- 
stituted. 



1906. 
Jan. 31 



Aug. 22 



1900. 
Apr. 29 



Date of 

receipt 

of report 

of board. 



1906. 
Feb. 13 



Aug. 29 



1909. 
May 21 



Unanimous report was presented bv board making recom- 
mendations for the settlement of the dispute. The find- 
ings of the board were accepted by the men, but not by 
the company. No cessation of work, howeva*, was re- 
ported. 

Unanimous report was presented by the board making rec- 
ommendations for the settlement of the dispute, and no 
cessation of work was reported. 

Each member of the board made a separate report, no two 
agreeing. This was followed by a strike— beginning June 
26 and ending July 24— which resulted fiavorably to the 
employees. 



RaUwafM. 



Prof. A. Shortt, C; 

Wallace Nesbitt,E.; 

J. O. O'Donoghue, 

M. 
P. A. Macdonald, C; 

C.F.Fullerton,E.:(o) 

Q. F. Oalt, E.; Jas. 

Somervllle, M. 



Judge McQibbon, C; 
H. Holgate, F. E., 
E.; J. O. O'Dono- 
ghue, M.; R. E. 
Finn, M.(ft) 



Justice Fortin, C; C. 
Campbell, K.CyE.; 
W. T. J. Lee, M. 

Ludovic Brunet, C; 
£. A. Evans, E.; P. 
J. Jobin, M.; A. 
Chartrain, M.(e) 

Judge Fortin, C; W. 
Nesbitt. K. C, E.; 
J. 0. O'Donoghue, 
M. 

Judge Onnn, C: F. H . 
Richardson, E.: J. 
Harvey Uall, M. 

Judge Gunn. C; J. L. 
Wkrlng, K. C. E.; 
J. 0. O'Donoghue, 



Judge McOibbon, C; 
J.F.Maokay, E.; J. 
G. Donoghue, M. 



1906. 
Jan. 28 



May 13 



Sept 8 



June 17 



Sept 30 



1909. 
Jan. 5 



1906. 
Sept 14 



1909. 
Jan. 15 



Feb. 8 



1906. 
Feb. 28 



July 16 



Oct 



Sept 26 



Nov. 19 



1909. 
Jan. 25 



1906. 
Nov. 16 



1900. 
Apr. 22 



Mar. 22 



Differences amicably adjusted before a board and a strike 
thereby averted. 



The board did not present a unanimous report, Mr. Somer- 
vllle presenting a minority report The ooard made cer- 
tain reoonmiendations for settlement of dispute which 
were accepted bv company with some demur. Men re- 
fused to accept nndings of board and ceased work on 
August 5. They returned to work on October 5, accept- 
ing finally recommendations of board. 

The proceedings in this case were under the Conciliation and 
Labor Actby request of the employees and were subject to 
delay through the inability to act of the member of the 
committee of mediation and investigation flnt appointed 
on the reoonmiendation of the men. The committee was 
finally constituted and a settlement of all differences 
effected, a strike being thereby averted. 

Unanimous report was made by the board with recom- 
mendations for a settlement of all differences, which were 
accepted by both parties, a strike being thereby averted. 

Do. 



Do. 



Do. 



Do. 



Unanimous report presented by the board, making certain 
recommendations for the settlement of the dispute. The 
report was substantially in fovor of the employees. The 
company bad refused to nominate to the board, and 
claimed irresponsibility In the matter. The inquiry, 
though not resulting In the agreement, is understood to 
have modified the situation to such a degree Uiat danger 
of the threatened strike was averted. 

« Owing to Inability of A. Chartrain to act as member of the board, P. J. Jobln was appointed in his stead. 
d Directly, 19; Indfrectlv, 1,600. 
« Directly, 25; indirectly, 50. 

38697— No. 86—10 3 
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APPLICATIONS FOR BOARDS OF 01 

A.— inNES, AGENCIES OF TRANSPORTATION AND COMMTX 



jecUtray*— Condaded. 



1 



Date of 
receipt 
of appli- 
cation. 



IWO. 
Feb. 10 



May - 



June — 



June 



Parties to dispute. 



Manitoba Cartage Co. 
( Limited) and employ- 



Canadian PaoUlo Rail- 
way Co. and railroad 
telegraphers on Its sys- 
tem. 

Grand Trunk Paolflo 
Railway Co. and Its 
employees (several or- 
ders). 

Canadian Northern Rail- 
way Co. and Its em- 
ployees. (M a I n t e - 
nance of way.) 



Party 

making 

appUcati<m. 



Emirfoyoes. 

do 

do 

do 



Locality. 



Winnipeg, Man. 



C. P. R. system. 



Western lines of G. 
T. P. R. 



C. N. R. system. 



Num- 
ber of 
per- 
sons af^ 
feoted. 



>aoo 



1,900 



»I,100 



«I,800 



Naiturte of dJspofe 



Conoeminc aOesBd < 
oriminaaoa 



mon noffifiT tod ■ i 
tbeunlao. 
Coooemlng dismia.1 
of nuui and mSkff'\ 
breach of ocntivi ' 

\ 



of labor. 



Street raUwpt. 



1906. 
May 8 

Sept. 3 



1900. 
Apr. 16 



Ottawa Electric Raflway 
and Its employees. 

Quebec Heat, Li^t, and 
PowerCo. and its street 
railway employees. 



Winnipeg Street Railway 
Co. and Its employees. 



Employees. 
.....do 



.do. 



Ottawa, Ont. 



Quebec, Que. 



Winnipeg, Man. 



2S6 



116 



'600 



Concerning wacBs and 
oondlUona oflabor 

CoDoeniinK alleged 
wrongful diamlsEal 
of oeriain employeet. 



Concerning w«f 
hours of labor 



and 



Skipping. 



1908. 
Mar. 6 



1909. 
May - 



Dominion Marine Asso- 
ciation and Lake Sea- 
men's Union. 

Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co. and longshore- 
men in Its employ. 



Employees. 



do. ., 



Sllngston, Ont^ and 
ports of Great 
Lakes. 

Owen Sound, Ont... 



450 



250 



Conoeming waan and 
conditions oflabor. 



Concerning wages and 
time of payment. I 



B.— INDUSTRIES OTHER THAN MINES, AGENCIES OF TRANSPORTA 



1908. 
Dec. 17 



1909. 
Apr. 26 



July 



The John Ritchie Co. 
(Limited) and certain 
employees (lasters). 

Dominion Textile Co. and 
certain of Its employees 
(mule spinners). 



City of Saskatoon and 
members of Federal 
Labor Union. 



Employers 
and em- 
ployees. 

Employees. 



do 



Quebec, Que 

Montreal, Que.. 

Saskatoon, Sask 



300 



«3,070 



/300 



Concerning introduc- 
tion of certain ma- 
chine, and wages. 

Concerning wsges and 
the abolition of 
black list. 



Conoeming wises and 
conditions oflabor, 
etc. 



a Directly, 40; Indirectly. 2m. 
b Directly, 300; indirectly, 800. 
c Dtrectiy, 1,100; indirectly. 700. 



CANADIAN INDUSTBIAIi DISPUTES ACT. 
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XATION AND INVESTIGATION— Concluded. 

N, AND OTHER PUBLIC-SERVICE UTILITIES-Conduded. 

JKoilvayt— Concluded . 



ixnes of members of 
board. 



Bv. C. W. Gordon, 
C; Prof. R. Coch- 
ran, E.; T. J. Mor^ 
ray, M. 

istlce Fortln. C; 
>VallM» Nesbitt, K. 

7 . P. Satherland, M. 
P., C; F. H. Mo- 
Guinn, E.: John 
G. O'Donoghae, M. 

adn M3rer8, C; W. 
J. Christie, E.; J.Q. 
O'Donogfaue, M. 



Date on 
which 
board 



con- 
stituted. 



1000. 
Mar. 2 



May - 



June 34 



June 14 



Date of 

receipt 

of report 

of board. 



1000. 
Apr. 1 



June 11 



July 21 



Dlfltoences amicably arranged before the board, and strike 
thereby arerted. 



Unanimous report by the board In favor of the company, 
which was accepted by the employees, and strike thereby 
averted. 



Proceedings unfinished. 



In the main the findings of the board were in fovor of the 
men. There was no cessation of work. 



Street railwape. 



Prof. A. Bhortt,C.;J. 

F. Henderson, E.; J. 

0. 0'Donofhue,M.. 
Omer Brunei, M.; W. 
H. Moore, E. 



Rev.C.W. Gordon, C; 
W.J.Chrl8tle,E.:J. 
G. O'Donoghue, M. 



1008. 


1006. 


May 22 


June 15 




Oct. 6 


1000. 


1000. 


i«ay - 


May — 



Differences amicably arranged before the board and strike 
thereby averted. 

The two members of the board, appointed respectively on 
the nomination of employing company and employees, 
presented a Joint statement making certain recommenda* 
tions foi a settlement of the disputed points, which recom- 
mendations were accepted by both parties to the dispute, 
a strike being thereby averted. 

The board recommended a change In the runnlns schedules 
to oonform as nearly as possible to a nine-hour oay instead 
of the ten^our day in operation. There was no cessation 
of work. 



Shipping. 






Prof. A. Shortt, C; 
Jas. Stewart, E.; 
John A. FtoU, M. 

Donald Ross. C: Wal- 
lace Nesbitt, E.; J. 
0. 0'DoDoghue, M. 



1008. 
Apr. 1 



1000. 
May — 



1006. 
Apr. 14 



1000. 
June 17 



Differences amicably arranged before the board and strike 
thereby averted. 



Men went on strike before applving 

' of the men only as regards a 



_ for board. After the 

board had reported in fbvor , „ 

higher rete of pav, all recommendations were accepted by 
both parties to tne dispute and work resumed. 



TION AND COMMUNICATION, AND OTHER PUBLIC-SERVICE UTILITIES. 



Dr. Chas. Cote, C; 
Felix Marois,E.;Z. 
B«ruM,M. 

Justkw Fortln, C; F. 
O.Danieb,E.; Ar- 
thur A. Olbeault, M. 

E. J. MeOick.C.; Alex- 
ander Smith. E.; Ed- 
wardJ. Stephenson, 
If. 



1006. 
Dec. 31 


1000. 
Feb. 17 


1000. 
May - 


May 27 


Aug. 4 







An agreement was concluded before the board covering all 
matters in dispute effective from February 12, 1000, to 
May 1, 1010, a strike being thereby averted. 

Unanimous report In fbvor of the company in general, 
althouf^ one member's opbilon was that the company 
"ought to Increase the present schedule by 5 per cent." 
The findings were accepted by the men, a strike being 
thereby averted. 

Proceedings unfinished. 



4 DireeUy, 500; indirectly, 100. 
« Directly, 70; Indirectly, 3,000. 
/Directly, 130; Indtrecay, 160. 
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HOSPHORUS POISONING IN THE MATCH INDUSTRY IN 

THE UNITED STATES. 

BY JOHN B. ANDREWS, PH. D. 

In connection with the general investigation of the employment of 
v^omen and children, visits were made by agents of the Bureau of 
^abor in December, 1908, and during the early part of 1909 to 15 
Tciatch factories in the United States, and information was secured 
Ln regard to the labor force, the hours of work, the wages, the con- 
clitions under which the work was carried on, etc. Although in this 
investigation the inquiries of the agents of the Bureau were for the 
most part limited to the factory officials and to employees inter- 
viewed in the factories, 16 definite cases of phosphorus poisoning 
were found, and it was learned that many other cases had occurred, 
not only runnmg through a long period of years, but also during 
recent years in some of the factories where the best conditions pre- 
vailed. It was clearly evident that in all factories there was among 
both the workers and the employers an imperfect realization of the 
dangers of working with phosphorus and that in but few factories 
were the necessary precautions fully observed. Before the field work 
in connection with the investigation as to working conditions in 
match factories had been completed it was learned that the American 
Association for Labor Legislation had begun through its secretary, 
Dr. John B. Andrews, a study of the extent of phosphorus poisoning 
from the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches in 
the United States. The facts disclosed by the Bureau's investiga- 
tion m connection with the woman and chUd labor work, when con- 
sidered in the light of known European experience in the use of 
white phosphorus, warranted a more extended study of the subject 
in this country. In order to avoid duplication of work a plan of 
cooperation was arranged between the Bureau and the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, and the investigation of the secre- 
tary of that association was carried out under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Labor. The results of the entire investigation are pre- 
sented in the report which follows. — C. P. N. 
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nrTRODUCTION. 

Those who have followed the results of studies of tbe condition 
surrounding industrial employments with reference to the eQ^i 
upon the health of the employees are impressed by the possibihtr. 
of a scientific movement to' improve working conditions And redn^l 
occupational dangers. The manufacture of matches in the Unitr^ 
States beyond any other industry presents an opportunity to improTf 
conditions and easily to make a most dangerous industrjr entirei'| 
harmless. PecuUar to this industry is a disease which, without gret i 
expense, without a long struggle against poverty, indiflference, igih- 
ranee, and neglect, may be absolutely eliminated by the prohibiticc 
of the use of white phosphorus. This disease, known to the mBdict ; 
and dental professions as phosphorus necrosis, continually threatens 'y 
those who work in match factories where poisonous phosphorus is ' 
used. The phosphorus most frequently attacks the jaw bones, and . 
sometimes necessitates the removal of an entire jaw by surgicai ' 
operation. A harmless substitute for the poison that is coxrtmer- ; 
cially practicable is readily available. Why, then, do our majiufsc- / 
turers not use this substitute ? Many would gladly do so, but it || 
costs just a Uttle more to make the nonpoisonous matches. Compe- 1 
tition is so keen that a single manufacturer can not place himself ai \ 
a natural disadvantage with his rivals in business. 

In the leading countries of Europe the governments have come to 
the aid of both workers and manufacturers by requiring all manu- 
facturers to discontinue the use of the poison. In these countries 
the manufacturers are all on an equal footing in competition and the 
danger of phosphorus poisoning is entirely eliminated. 

SUlIBfART OF TH£ RESULTS OF TH£ INVESTIGATION. 

The investigation of 15 of our 16 match factories dming the year 
1909 proved conclusively that in spite of modern methods and pre- 
cautions phosphorus poisoning not only occurs in this coimtry but 
exists in a form so serious as to warrant legislative action to eliminate 
the disease. Sixteen definite cases of phosphorus poisoning were dis- 
covered by special agents of the Government who visited these fac- 
tories and talked with the factory managers, and it was learned that 
many other cases had occurred. An intensive investigation by the 
writer in the homes of the work people of 3 of the factories yielded 
a total of 82 cases. In 2 factories at least 8 perfectly authenticated 
serious cases are known to have occurred during the year 1909, and 
references have been foimd to 3 more. The records of more than 
100 cases of the disease were discovered by the writer of this report 
within a very short time, though it has been the claim of some of 
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bHo match manufacturers and there is a popular impression that the 
tii*ouble has not existed in a serious form for twenty years in this 
ooxintry. 

Tn 1 small factory records were secured of more than 20 serious 
oa^ses during the past thirty years, many of them requiring the 
iremoYal of an entire jaw. This factory has been under its present 
OMrnership since 1892. In one of the most modem establishments, 
o>»med by the same company since 1880, records of 40 cases of phos- 
phorus poisoning were secured. Of this nimiber 15 resulted in 
permanent deformity through the loss of one or both jaws, and sev- 
eral cases resiQted in death. One death occurred at this factory in 
June, 1908. In another factory the records of 21 cases were secured, 
6 of which were in the year 1909. 

For an accoimt of phosphorus poisoning in a modem well-equipped 
factory owned and operated by the same company during a period 
of thirty years — imder conditions of careful dental supervision — the 
reader is referred to the report of a study of the Wisconsin factory, 
beginning with page 98 of this report. 

Detailed investigation in the 15 factories showed that 65 per cent 
were working under conditions exposing them to the fumes of phos- 
phorus and the dangers of phosphorus poisoning. The women and 
children are much more exposed than the men. Ninety-five per cent 
of the women and 83 per cent of the children under 16 years of age 
are so exposed. The 15 factories investigated, according to state- 
ments by the manufacturers, employed 3,591 persons, of whom 
2,024 were men, and 1,253 were women 16 years of age and over. 
Children imder 16 numbered 314 — 121 boys and 193 girls. 

At the beginning of this investigation the dentist of the principal 
manufacturing company in the United States stated that cases of 
necrosis were not imcommon twenty years ago, but that this com- 
pany has had no bad cases during the past four years. He spoke, 
however, of some recent trouble at the factory of another company 
where but little effort had been made to regulate factory conditions, 
and remarked that a dentist told him of two recent cases there, one 
of which was operated upon in a hospital and resulted in the loss of 
a jaw. 

This dentist also mentioned an old woman who as a result of phos- 
phorus poisoning for twenty years has had no lower jaw, but masti- 
cates her food by pressing it against her upper jaw with her thumb. 
He also mentioned an Italian who had a tooth drawn by a physician 
and then upon going back to work got phosphorus necrosis and had 
to endure an operation. 

The difficulties encountered in securing information concerning the 
existence of phosphorus poisoning are in some respects unusual. The 
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labor element, particularly tKe female employees, in match factories 
appears to be constantly changing. Some there are among tht 
hundreds of match-factory girls who have worked ten, fifteen, or evn 
more years in a single establishment, but such cases are uncommoii 
It is difficult, therefore, to find among the employees one whoi« 
memory goes back over many years to recall cases of necrosis ths: 
may have occurred several years ago, important as the knowledp 
of such cases is in determining the degree of danger in any partic- 
ular factory. Girls who formerly worked in match factories ap 
usually difficult to find, because of change of name by maxriaft 
or because of change of occupation and residence. And when 
finally located these older women often, from reasons of sortil 
pride, reluctantly admit that they ever worked in a match factorr 
or they disclaim any interest in the subject of phosphorus poisoning 
on the ground that they are no longer personally concemetl in the 
matter. 

Employees now at work in the factories frequently express the 
greatest alarm, even when met at their homes, lest the giving of io- 
formatioQ cost them the loss of their positions. Sometimes, however, 
starting with the statement that they never heard of more than one 
case, they are later able to recall, after some careful thinking, half a 
dozen or more soecific instances and to eive names and even aooroxi- 
n 
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There is no doubt that the manufacturer in some instances leaves 
b.o employees in ignorance of the serious dangers of the occupation. 
Vhether from selfish personal interest in maintaining regularity of 
mployment and a relatively low wage or from ignorance on his own 
►&rty it is nevertheless true that an employer sometimes fails utterly 
o instruct properly his employees concerning the most fundamental 
>recautions to minimize the dangers of this disease. 

In several factories visited, for some years owned and operated by 
t company which has for many years prided itself (and to a large 
extent justly) upon its extraordinary forethought and expenditures 
n the interest of the health of the workers, the writer was imable to 
discover a single placard upon the walls warning the employees of 
the peculiar dangers that were imminent. Furthermore, in more 
than one case, while an obvious and fairly succe^ssful attempt had 
been made to ventilate generally the packing room by means of air 
pipes from the outside, there was no provision for directly carrying 
a^ray the fumes which rose visibly from the wooden benches at which 
the packers worked. The wash-room facilities were insufficient and 
uninviting. Limches were kept in paper bags in the wash room, 
^which was also the cloakroom and closet and opened directly through 
an open corridor into the packing room. The girls, it was said, are 
forbidden to carry food to their benches, but several girls were seen 
carrying glasses of water from the wash room to the benches, and they 
drank it freely. A woman who had worked in one factory for many 
years was asked if mouth wash was used by the girls and if the com- 
pany had ever furnished it at the factory, and she replied: **No." 

Several years ago the Match Company demonstrated the 

practicability of manufacturing the nonpoisonous ** strike-anywhere" 
match in this coimtry and put thousands of boxes upon the market. 
With each box of ordinary matches they then inclosed an advertise- 
ment of the **new discovery," and upon the box containing the latter 
they printed the following words: 

** These matches do not contain phosphorus. A new discovery." 
These matches, manufactured no less than four or five years ago, 
are found, after many experiments, to strike perfectly on wood and 
cloth and other ordinary objects, completely refuting the statement 
that has been made that while successful in Europe they can not be 
manufactured and used in America ** owing to climatic conditions." 
One match factory superintendent spoke feelingly of the possibili- 
ties of the harmless substitute and expressed great regret when the 
company discontinued its use. *' There was a great satisfaction in 
working without a lot of poison around," he said, *'and then it was 
worth a whole lot to know you were putting out a match with a head 
that a baby might suck and stiU not die." 
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But the public at that time, ignorant of the dangers involved, dti 
not demand the nonpoisonous match, and since it was a litii 
more expensive than the poisonous kind the former was abandoDnt 
The president of this company, however, recently stated that thi 
ditional expense involved in the manufacture of the nonpoisonoa 
variety was less than 5 per cent. The company owning the pat^E: 
rights for the use of seaquisulphide of phosphorus in the manufactir 
of matches in America, "believing this article to be a remedy for tir 
prevailing trouble in manufacturing matches, namely phosphone 
necrosis, ' ' has expressed (in writing) its willingness to permit the u? 
of the sesquisulphide of phosphorus by other match manufactturi^ 
on equal terms, if the use of white phosphorus ia prohibited by lav 
All manufacturers of matches would thus be put upon equal teimf 
Two other lai^ manufacturers of matches — one in Ohio and one is 
Pennsylvania — have also stated that they would be glad to confom 
with any uniform law on the subject. As no expensive changes ii 
factory equipment would be called for, and as no one company would 
have an advantage over another, the obstacles in the way of the pro- 
hibition of the use of white phosphorus do not appear to be serious. 

Entirely aside from the evidence which appears irresistibly to favor 
the prohibition of the poison, as a reasonable protection for the 
ployees in this country, the importance of the international aspecti? 
of the question should not be neglected. Very desirable are unifonn 
regulations, in order that we may aid working people by raising the 
standard of JegislatioQ in the less advanced countries and States and 
at tlie same time aid capitalists and employers by placing them on 
similar footing in international and interstate competition. 

From all of the facts the conclusion appears unavoidable that the 
only practicable and reasonable thing to do is to absolutely prohibit 
th. 
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Finally, in one country, Austria, and in one particular city, Vienna, 
% £ei^ small match factories within ten years sent to the hospital one 
bixxndred and twenty-six sufferers from phosphorus necrosis. About 
tlxis time, the various governments of Europe began to make rules 
Etnd regulations for the manufacture of matches. The infant industry 
viras driven out of the cellars. Better ventilation and better oppor- 
tianities for bathing in the factories were insisted on. But, while 
conditions were greatly improved, phosphorus necrosis was not eUmi- 
na.ted. In 1872 Finland gave up attempts at regulation and pro- 
hibited the use of white phosphorus in her match factories. Den- 
mark, in 1874, with a similar experience, followed this lead. For 
thirty-five years they have had no cases of phosphorus necrosis. In 
other countries as long as investigations were followed by more and 
more strict regulations, but the use of white phosphorus was not 
given up, phosphorus necrosis has continued to occur. 

In an attempt to ''regulate" the effect of the poison upon the 
health of workers, the various governments necessarily made rules 
so strict that they aided in forcing the smaller manufacturers out of 
business. These regulations included such provisions as medical and 
dental inspection at the expense of the employer, factories built 
according to architectural plans furnished by the government, and 
separate dressing rooms, wash rooms, and lunch rooms, with mouth 
^wash and soap and towels furnished by the employer. The hours of 
labor were also strictly regulated and womea and children were 
rigidly excluded from many departments. The percentage of phos- 
phorus in the paste was Umited until many manufacturers rebelled 
and made matches in defiance of the laws. Notices warning employ- 
ees of the dangers involved in the handling of phosphorus matches 
were posted, and employers were required to read the warnings to 
their employees at stated intervals. Partly as a result of these ex- 
traordinary and expensive precautions the industry was rapidly con- 
centrated in the hands of a comparatively few employers, and condi- 
tions were improved. But so serious was the result of the use of 
t)oisonous phosphorus, even under such careful and expensive regula- 
tions, that within the last few years the leading countries of Europe 
have abandoned the attempt to regulate, and have prohibited abso- 
lutely the use of the dangerous ingredient in the manufacture of 
matches. 

In France, where the manufacture of matches is a state monopoly, 
the elimination of the occupational disease through prohibition came 
quickly as a matter of business poUcy. The French Government, 
called upon to bear the expense of the cases of poisoning, discovered 
the substitute for white phosphorus and lost no time in adopting its 
U8e, prohibiting the use of white phosphorus in 1897. Switzerland 
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decided upon prohibition in 1898, the Netherlands follo'wed thi*' 
yeara later, and in 1906, on account of the difficulties of eliminitii 
the UBB of phosphorus in countries with an important export tmi-i 
the International Association for Labor Legislation secured an Inti 
national Conference at Berne, which resulted in an inteimatiotki 
treaty providing for the absolute prohibition of the m&ziuf actors ' 
importation, or sale of matches made from white phosphorus. TLl 
treaty was signed by France, Denmark, Luxemburg, Italy, S'witm^ 
land, the Netherlands, and Germany. 

Great Britain, after a most thorough scientific investigation twelv- 
years ago, drew up particularly stringent regulations and 'vHth &: 
inspection system far superior to our own gave another decade ti 
another experiment with r^;ulation. In December, 1908, reg^atioc 
having failed to eliminate phosphorus necrosis, Great Britain enacts 
a law prohibiting tJie manufacture or importation of matches con- 
taining white phosphorus, to be effective January 1, 1910, antl joined 
the other countries in signing the Berne treaty. 

Belgium's vigorous attempt to properly regulate the industry 
became so irksome to manufacturers that as early as 1895 tbej 
expressed a desire for prohibition just as soon as other countries 
won] 
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Tt% Russia an attempt has been made, since 1892, to tax white 
losphorus matches out of existence. In 1905 the tax was doubled, 
id in 1906 only one Russian match in fifty contained the poison. 
Thus the leading countries of Europe have gone on record asfavor- 
ig the absolute elimination of this occupational disease. 

IS^o American State has yet made adequate provision for the pro- 
Bction of the health of workers in her match factories, although for 
ver fifty years the dangers of working with white phosphorus have 
een known. As early as 1855 a surgeon published a pamphlet 
:ivuig the history of nine serious cases of phosphorus poisoning in 
sTew^ York City. (*) One of these eariiest cases required the removal 
>f an entire jaw. 

From that time to the present, phosphorus necrosis has claimed its 
(actims in the United States. In 1864, twelve more serious cases 
"rom the match factories in New York City were recorded in a letter 
to the New York Evening Post.(*) At that time there were seventy- 
five match factories scattered through the Eastern States, but the 
toll taken by phosphorus from these many establishments is unknown. 
That phosphorus necrosis, however, was a common malady twenty 
years ago among workers in match factories in this country is not 
denied by anyone. It has already been said that conditions in 
recent years have been greatly improved by the introduction of 
modem methods of ventilation to carry away the phosphorus fumes, 
by modem improved machmery bringmg the worker less in contact 
with the phosphoms, and by better lavatory facilities for removing 
particles of phosphorus from the hands and mouths of the workers. 
But wherever special study has been made of phosphorus poisoning, 
the malady has been found to exist in serious form. It has existed, 
moreover, year after year, in some factories during all of the past 
generation, and in spite of modem attempts on the part of the most 
intelligent and humane employers to minimize and regulate, it still 
exists and claims its victims one by one. When everything is con- 
sidered, it appears almost criminal to permit longer the use of a 
poison for which there is a harmless substitute. 

PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE AND PHOSPHORUS POISONING. 

Although complicated by modem methods and machines, the 
fundamental processes in the manufacture of matches may be de- 
scribed in a few words. The wooden match splint is prepared; the 
phosphorus composition for the head of the match is mixed; one end 

o Removal of the entire lower jaw for necrosis caused by phosphoric acid gas, by 
James R. Wood, M. D. New York, Miller & Holman. 1856. 
h Quoted in Fincher*s Trades' Review of April 9, 1864, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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of the splint is dipped into this paste; the ''green '^ mateli is aDow 
to dry; and finaUy it is boxed and wrapped. 

The processes which are especially dangerous in this industry ■ 
all those which bring the employee within range of tbe poison- 
phosphorus. In the mixing, dipping, drying, and packizi^ rooms 
danger from breathing the phosphorus fumes and from contact v 
the phosphorus is always present, although it may be mueli Hir> 
ished by thorough ventilation and by the rigid enforcement of p^' 
ventive measures. Also particles of phosphorus become attached - 
the hands and later are transferred to the mouth by the exnplojer 

Poisoning from phosphorus has many evil effects. Some Are Ion 
others general. The general effect most frequently noted in cases 
chronic phosphorus poisoning is aneBmia. The daily bre&tlung • ] 
air laden with phosphorus fumes and continual contact with the pt' 
tides of phosphorus result in a gradual lowering of vitality, -vHiicii i 
turn invites other forms of disease. This is one of the most pi^valo: 
and most serious results of phosphorus poisoning. But such genera. 
effects are much more difficult of actual determination, and cons?-^ 
quently the local effects which are more conspicuous receive tk 
greater attention. 

Phosphorus necrosis, the peculiar local form of the disease, t 
caused by the absorption of phosphorus through the teeth or gturn . 
The generally accepted theory is that minute particles of the poisorl 
enter, usually, through the cavities of decayed teeth, setting up &c 
inflammation which, if not quickly arrested, extends along the jav, 
killing the teeth and bones. The gums become swollen and purple, 
the teeth loosen and drop out, and the jawbones slowly decompose 
and pass away in the form of nauseating pus, which sometimes breaks 
through the neck in the form of an abscess or, if not almost continu- 
ally washed out, oozes into the mouth where it mixes with the saliTa 
and is swallowed. 

Treatment is largely preventive, but when the disease is once 
established a serious surgical operation is often the only means of 
arresting the process of decay. In many instances of poisoning it is 
necessary to remove an entire jaw, and in several cases both jani^ 
have been removed at a single operation. A number of cases of 
necrosis have resulted in death. 

It is the awfulness of this disease and the ease with which it can be 
prevented that has led many countries, where the effects of the dis- 
ease and the means for its prevention have been studied, to do away 
with the disease forever. 

Two kinds of phosphorus are used in the manufacture of matches. 
One is the red or amorphous variety contained in the friction surface 
of safety-match boxes. This, when pure, is entirely harmless. It is 
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tde by baking in a closed vessel the poisonous or white (yellow) 
.osphorus, and is consequently more expensive. The poisonous 
losphorus is made from bones/ and when sold for commercial pur- 
»3es is usually in the form of sticks in appearance not unlike lemon 
xidy. A very small amount of this poison is sufficient to cause 

Broadly speaking, three kinds of matches are manufactured. One 
tlie ^'safety'' match, which must be struck on a prepared surface 
a tlie box. This match contains no phosphorus and is harmless. 
'lie igniting composition is painted on the box and contains red 
hosphorus, which, when pure, is nonpoisonous. Although used 
iinost exclusively in one or two countries of Europe, their manu- 
acture in this country is still very limited, and requires no more than 
>assiiig comment. 

The second kind of match can be struck on any ordinary rough 
surface, and is called the ''strike-anywhere" phosphorus match. 
This is the familiar parlor match. As made in America the paste for 
the head of this ordinary match contains poisonous phosphorus, 
which is the cause of the peculiar occupational disease, phosphorus 
necrosis, among workers in match factories. The use of this poison- 
ous element is now prohibited in the leading civilized countries of the 
world, but no special action has yet been taken for the protection of 
working people in this country. (") 

The third variety of match also possesses the desirable quaUty of 

striking anywhere and is at the same time nonpoisonous. This is the 

strike-anywhere match, now manufactured and used in those countries 

where public sentiment has been sufficiently aroused to prohibit the 

use of the white phosphorus in match making. In France, where 

the substitute for white phosphorus was discovered and where it was 

first used, the match business has been a government monopoly for 

more than twenty years, and as such threw upon the Grovemment the 

burden of bearing the human loss resulting from the peculiar hazards 

of the industry. French government officials noticed that the profit 

they had hoped to receive from this business was rapidly drawn away 

in the form of compensation for sickness and death from phosphorus 

poisoning. Experts were set to work to find a substitute for the 

poisonous element, and they found it in the sesquisulphide of phos- 

o At the time of this investigation only one State — Ohio— had any specific provision 
restricting the employment of children in match factories. More recently, several 
other States— New York, Pennsylvania, and Oklahoma — ^have endeavored to prevent 
employers from using children of tender years in match manufacture, but the admin- 
iBtration of these provisions offers no adequate protection for older workers. In one 
State visited, the chief factory inspector and his chief clerk were unaware of the 
existence of two match foctories in their State, although the factories were not new. 
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a simple matter for anyone to manufacture matches in a smaK 
ly in the home or a httle shop, but the entire business fell into the^ 
tncls of a monopoly. (°) 

The tax was removed in 1883, and in Baltimore the retail price of 
a,tohes immediately decreased 50 per cent more than the amount 
the tax. 

In 1880, at the time of the organization of the Diamond Match 
o^apany, the number of factories had been reduced from seven ty-^ 
ve to thirty-seven. Ten years later, in 1890, the number had been 
arther reduced to twenty-seven, and in 1900 there were twenty-two. 
^.t present (1909) the nuthber is but sixteen. 

The following table, drawn from the reports of the United States 
ZJensus Office, shows how the concentration of the industry has been 
xccompanied by a remarkable development until in 1905, with five 
and one-third millions of dollars of capital invested, and with an an 
annual product valued at a little more than the capital invested, only 
3 , 1 85 wage-earners were employed : 

NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS, CAPITAL INVESTED, WAGES AND AVERAGE NUMBER 
OF WAGE-EARNERS, COST OF MATERIAL USED AND VALUE OF PRODUCTS, IN THR 
MANUFACTURE OF MATCHES IN THE UNITED STATES, EACH CENSUS YEAR 1850 TO 
IdOO AND IN 1005. 

\From United States oensuses of 1850, 1860, 1870, and census Report on Manufactures, 1905, Part 1.] 





Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish, 
mmts. 


Capital. 


Average number of wage-earners. 


Wages. 


Cost of ma- 
terials used. 




Census. 


Men 16 

years 

and 

over. 


Women 

16 years 

and 

over. 


Chil- 
dren 
under 

16 
years. 


TotaL 


Value of 
products. 


1850 






a2S0 
b604 
d609 
868 
780 
1.054 
1,764 






' 250 
1.252 
2.556 
2,219 
1.606 
2,047 
3,185 








I860 

1870 

1880 


75 
75 
37 
27 
22 
23 


1361,750 
1,521,820 
2,114,850 
1,941,002 
3,893,000 
5.334,035 


C648 
«1,080 

1,120 
847 
793 

1,248 


231 

69 

200 

173 


$179,450 
616,714 
535,911 
473,556 
612,715 
1,100,800 


$229,720 
1,179,666 
3,298,562 
935,008 
3.420.740 
3,284,855 


$698, 56& 
3,540,008^ 
4,668,44& 


1890 


2.193,638 


\^00 


6,005,937 


1906 


5,646,741 







a Free males 15 years and over. 
» Males. 



c Females. 

d Males over 16. 



« Females over 15. 
/ Youths. 



The value of domestic-made matches exported in 1908 ($68,426) 
was not much more than one-half of the value of the product exported 
in 1869. The value of matches imported m 1908 ($220,708) was 
considerably higher than in any year except one (1904) since tho 
beginning of the industry. 

The following table compiled from the Statistical Abstracts of the 
Bureau of Statistics shows the volume of matches imported and 
exported during the past eighteen years, together with the mcon- 

a Taxation in American States and Cities, R. T. Ely, p. 84. 
38G97— No, 80—10 i 
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siderable value of foreign-made matches reexported from tiie U'.' 

States: 



le SUtlsllcal Abstracts ot the Bamn of Statist !ra 



VahK of malcbo. 



a FlKSl jtu tailuf Jun 



The Annual Reports on the Commerce and Navigation of th© Unit* 
States for the principal countries from which the $200,000 worth * 
foreign-made matches now come each year into this country revea 
the following data: 



VALUE OF MATCHES ES' 



) FOR CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES, BV 



NMhorlu 
Bvtilrn s 
UnllHlK 



The 
States 
table, 
the un 
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CJIE OF I>OMESTIC-MADE MATCHES EXPORTED FROH THE UNITED STATES, BY 
Xtn^CIPAL COUNTRIES OF IMPORT, EACH FISCAL YEAR 1880, 1890, 1900, AND 1905. 

AwiTi rifti Reports on the Commerce and Navigation of the United States, Bureau of Statistics.] 



Coon tries. 



isli Hondaxas 

ash West Indies 

.ada. 

.tTa\ Xmeclcan States. 
ombia, ScHith America 

oa 

5ncti Ouiazia. 

»^wail... 

^an - 

sadco 

jssia (Aatetto) 

Totals 



Value of domestic-made matches 
exported during fiscal year 
ending June 30 — 



1880. 


1890. 


1900. 


1905. 


$1,999 
19,450 
3,867 
3,609 
32,585 
1,275 
1,024 


$1,035 
4,031 
3,675 
5.843 
7,018 
257 
1.520 
8,133 

12,709 
1,760 
1,632 
1,102 


$3,502* 
8,078 

18,963 
8.825 

12,339 
1,976 


$7,826 
6,060 
8,660 

10.120 

9,530 

600 


10.373 

2,202 

845 


7,i95* 
17,638 


3,300 


2,278 
5,504 


10,346 


2.358 
1,907 


85,020 


48, n5 


88,882 


50,469 



The export of foreign-made matches from the United States in 1905 
vas of still less importance. The principal values were reshipments 
rf $1,805 worth to the Central American States and $4,500 worth 
to Venezuela. 

Practically all of the more than five and one-half millions of dollars 

worth of matches manufactured in the United States in 1905 were 

consumed here, and only about $200,000 worth more were imported. 

The consumption of matches has increased proportionately much 

more rapidly than the population. Prices, it may be added, have 

been reduced through the improvement of machinery which literally 

counts matches into the boxes by the million. The factories have 

been established with special reference to timber supply as well as 

to convenience in distributing the finished product. 

EMPLOYEES OF MATCH FACTORIES. 

Full reports in regard to the employees in 15 factories (all but one 
of those known to exist in the United States) in 1909 show 3,591 
persons, of which 2,024 are males and 1,253 females 16 years of age 
and over. Children under 16 years of age numbered 314 — 121 boys 
and 193 girls. These figures are those furnished by the establish- 
ments as the usual number employed. 

Reports in greater detail covering employees on the pay rolls at a 
particular date were secured for 3,383 employees. For these employ- 
ees the facts in regard to sex, age, race, conjugal condition, occupation, 
etc., were secured. As in a few cases not every employee reported 
as to each particular item, the total number reporting is in some 
cases somewhat less- than the total number on the pay rolls — 3,383. 
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BER OF EMPLOYEES IN 15 MATCH FACTORIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1909, BY 

AGE AND RACE— Continued. 

















(Age (years). 










8«x and race. 


14. 

17 
2 
1 
1 


Ifi. 


1& 


17. 


18. 

67 
1 
5 
1 
4 

66 
6 
2 
2 

17 


19. 

59 
1 
3 
4 

"si* 

4 

4 

3 

11 


20 
to 
24. 

99 
4 
8 
3 
5 

80 
3 
8 
2 

26 
1 
2 

14 
1 
5 


25 
to 
29. 

32 


30 
to 
34. 

11 


35 
to 
30. 

13 


40 
to 
44. 

5 


45 
to 
54. 

7 


55 
to 
64. 

2 


65 
and 
over. 


TotaL 


FEMALES. 

^zxierican, white 

' ATia<i*«-o 


33 
1 
1 
3 
2 

44 


73 
2 
3 
4 

8 
50 
1 
6 
3 
35 

•**4' 

2 
1 
5 


53 
6 
4 

3 
5 

56 
2 
5 
3 

27 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 

in 


471 
17 


Cnglish 




2 




1 








28 


-^IngiliHh Canadian 

•J*renci\ Canadian 


1 






20 


3 

12 
3 
5 
1 
2 
..... 

3 
1 

7 












27 


1 ^mn an 


36 


4 
3 
5 
2 
..... 


3 
3 
7 
1 
2 

• ■ • • • 


1 

"2 
3 


5 

1 
3 
2 


1 




410 


f f ^i n frntian 


26 


IrVsti 




5 
8 
10 
1 
2 






52 


Itnlhan 


1 
7 


1 




32 


PoUsli 


136 


Scotcti 


1 








5 


^o4u;i^ Inavian 


1 


4 

12 
1 
6 

194 


1 
3 








16 


Slav 


1 
"'2' 


..... 
1 


1 








44 


Welsli 












7 


A. 11 otbers 




1 










34 








19 








Total 


66 


111 


197 


150 


261 


70 


31 


31 


14 


4 




1,325 







Another table shows the conjugal condition of all employees, male 
and female, in the 15 match factories investigated, classified by race. 
It will be seen from the table that nearly half of the males were mar- 
ried, while of the females only about 7.5 per cent were married. 
Considerable differences will be noticed between the several races as 
to the per cent of those who are married. Among the males, for 
example, for several of the foreign races, as Greeks, Italians, Polish, 
and Scandinavians, the per cent of married workers is very low. 
Among the females of certain races, also, scarcely any married 
women workers were found. 

CONJUGAL CONDITION OF EMPLOYEES IN 15 MATCH FACTORIES, BY SEX AND RACE. 



Sex and race. 



American, white . 

Austrian 

English 

English Canadian . 

French 

French Canadian. 

German.. 

Oreelc 

Uungarlan 

Irbh 

Italian 

Polfah 

Russian 

Scandinavian 

Scotch 

Servian 

Slav 

Weteh 

All others 



Total. 



Race not reported . 
Grand total. 



MALES. 



Shigle. 



343 
2 

35 
7 
5 

16 
193 

14 

41 

26 
128 

78 
6 

20 
3 
9 

34 
5. 

18 



983 



Married. 



Wid- 
owed. 



345 


8 


9 


1 


47 


7 


14 




11 


1 


18 




187 


2 


4 




56 


1 


40 


7 


41 


2 


44 




8 




. 8 




14 




9 


1 


32 




9 




25 








921 


30 



Total. 



696 
12 
89 
21 
17 
34 

382 
18 
98 
73 

171 

122 
14 
28 
17 
19 
66 
14 
43 



1,934 



Conjugal 
condition 
not re- 
ported. 



1,988 



4 
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Ft C ENT OF EMPLOYEES IN 15 MATCH FACTORIES IN THE UNITED STATES EARNING 
KSS THAN SPECIFIED AMOUNTS IN A REPRESENTATIVE WEEK, 1909, BY SEX. 





Males. 


Total 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

65 

33 

ICO 

20 

3S 

4 

22 

101 

115 

93 

56 

57 

221 

169 

64 


Per 


Females. 






f£, st.al>lishinent 
nuzaber. 


Total 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


• 

Per cent earaiog under— 


cent earning under— 




<4.00. 


16.00. 


$8.00. 


$10.00. 


$4.00. 


$6.00. 


$S.00. 


$10.00. 


>. . . ................ 


48 

39 

296 

38 

57 

10 

18 

441 

184 

132 

65 

58 

237 

255 

8 


*"'ia3' 

.7 
5.3 
3.5 

"ii.i' 

5.7 

1.6 

22.0 


8.3 
30.8 

8.8 
18.5 
29.8 
10.0 
50.0 
14.8 

4.3 
84.9 


39.6 
66.7 
34.3 
42.2 
63.1 

lao 

72.2 
44.3 
11.9 
56.1 
24.6 
18.9 
61.1 
53.3 
87.5 


62.5 
79.5 
66.5 
79.0 
78.9 

2ao 

83.3 
81.9 
36.9 
72.0 
41.5 
24.1 
69.1 
07.0 
87.5 


35.4 

15.2 

1.9 

5ao 

15.8 

"si.'s' 

18.0 
L7 

43.0 
5.4 

22.8 

11.8 
5.9 

71.9 


86.2 
69.7 
21.9 
85.0 
76.3 
75.0 
77.3 
68.3 

aa8 

79.6 
44.7 
52.6 
54.3 
38.4 
92.2 


100.0 

97.0 

58.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

90.3 

39.1 

94.6 

94.7 

84.2 

100.0 

76.3 

95.3 


100.0 
100.0 
82.0 
100.0 
100.0 


S 


100.0 


7 


loao 


s 


99.4 


9 

O - 


80.8 
100.0 


I 


96.5 


■2 


8.6 
30.8 
25.9 
25.0 


las 

48.9 
45.5 
75.0 


94.7 


13 


loao 


14 


100.0 


15 


100.0 






ToUl, 15 facto- 
ries. 


« 

1,888 


11.4 


23.3 


43.4 


66.5 


1,278 


17.5 


53.8 


84.1 


95.6 







NUMBER AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES IN 15 MATCH FACTORIES IN THE UNITED 
8T.VTES EARNING SPECIFIED AMOUNTS IN A REPRESENTATIVE WEEK, BY AGE 
AND SEX. 1909. 

NUMBER. 



Actual weekly 
earnings. 



Under $3.00... 
$3.00 to $3.99... 
$4.00 to $4.99... 
$5.00 to $5.99... 
$6.00 to $6.99... 
$7.00 to $7.99... 
$8.00 to $9.99... 
$V0.00to$11.99. 
$12.00 and oyer 

Total.... 
l&aTQines not 
reported 



Males. 



Females. 



Un- 
der 
16 
years. 



20 
19 
34 
22 
6 



16 

and 

17 

years. 



32- 
16( 

II' 
30, 

37' 

18 



101 

51 



20Q 
6 



18 to 


21 to 


25 


20 


24 


years 

and 

over. 


years. 


years. 


30 


24 


45 


8 


6 


15 


12 


3 


18 


18 


10 


30 


38 


30 


21 


73 


44 


113 


81 


76 


208 


22 


46 


201 


15 


38 


302 


297 


277 


1,013 


9 


4 


30 



Total. 



151 

61 

114| 

110 

132 
24» 
436" 
274 
359 



1,888 
54 



Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 



Un- 

der 

16 

years. 



— I" 

2 

4 
3 

3i 
1 

I 



25 
27 
60 
32 
11 
31 
1 



45 



168 
9 



16 

and 

17 

years. 



43j 
42 



18 to 

20 
years. 



89 
63 
49 
19 



368 



21 to 
24 



25 
years 
and 
y**^ over. 



16 

28 



63| 451 
89 771 



771 
77| 
841 
70: 
26, 

iL 



'I 

15 

26, 

21: 

29 
33 

20 



Total. 



14 
13 
23 
25 
23 
27j 
24 
9, 
li 



424! 150 

lo! 



108 
115 
215 
249 
195 
192 
147 
55 
2 



159 1,278 
10 47 



Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 



24 
5 
7 
6 
6 
11 
10 



1 

70 



PER CENT. 



Under $3.00... 
$3.00 to 13.99... 
$4.00to$4.99... 
$5.00 to $5.99... 
$a.00to|6.90... 
17.00 to $7.99... 
$8.00to$9.99... 
110.00 to SI 1.99. 
$12.00 and over 

Total. 



19.80 

18.81 
33.67 

21.781 



5.94 18.50 



I 



16.001 

8.00 

23.50 

15.00 



2.50 
2.00 



100.00100.00100.00 



10.10 
2.69 
4.04 
G.06 

12.80 



9.00 24.581 
5.50 27.27 



7.41 
5.051 



8.66 

2.17 

1.08 

3.61 

10.83 

15.88 

27.44 

16.61 

13.72 



4.44 

1.48 

1.78 

2.96 

2.07 

11.16 

26.46 

19.84 

29.81 



100.00100.00 



8.00 

3.39 

6.04 

5.83 

6.99 

13.14 

23.09 

14.51 

19.01 



100.00 



14.88 

16.07 

41.07 

19.05 

6.55 

1.79 

.59 



100.00 



11.69 
11.41 
17.12 
24.19 
17.12 
13.31 
5.16 



3.77 

6.01 

10.61 

18.16 

18.16 

19.81 

16.51 

6.13 

.24 



6.29' 
3.14 
9.43 
16.35 
13.21 
18.24 
20.76 
12.58 



8.80 

8.18 

14.47 

15.72 

14.47 

16.98 

15.09 

5. 66 

.63 



100. 00 100. 00 100. OOi 100. 00 



8.45 

9.00 

16.82 

19.48 

15.26 

15.02 

11.50 

4.31 

.16 



100.00 






* • 



• • 



«<* 
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rd to get and poplar and basswood are now commonly used in 
ii^lcing the round and square splints for parlor matcHes. 
Tlxo head of the match is formed by dipping that end of the wooden 
Unt into a paste which usually contains glue, powdered glass, oxide 
zinc, chlorate of potassium, and a coloring mixture, in addition to 
hit^ phosphorus. (**) The phosphorus element is usually only about 
to 7 per cent of the composition. 

Broadly speaking, there are only three kinds of matches. One, 
le '^safety*' match, which lights only when struck on a prepared 
arface, contains no phosphorus, and consequently is not dangerous 
o the health of the workers. Two factories in this country employ 
. part of their establishments in manufacturing safety matches, both 
he box and the book variety, but it is still a relatively unimportant 
ndustry in this country, and on account of the nonpoisonous nature 
>f the composition used, requires Uttle attention in this report. 

The second kind of match, and the one with which this report 
deals almost exclusively, is the lucifer, or parlor, or strike-anywhere 
match. This is the ordinary match, made either with a square or 
round splint and headed with a paste containing white phosphorus, 
which ignites when struck anywhere. An older form of the phos- 
phorus match, now nearly forgotten outside of New England and 
California, is the sulphur or card (or block) match, so named on 
account of the presence of sulphur in the head and the card (or block) 
form in which the matches are sold. The card (or block) match, 
however, is no longer manufactured except in two factories, and its 
sale in this country is practically confined to New England and the 
Pacific coast. A brief description of the distinctive processes of its 
manufacture will be given when the Maine factory is described. 

The common phosphorus match, so common that we have ceased 
to wonder at its intrinsic marvels, is manufactured in modern factories 
by processes little less marvelous than the product itself. Mechanical 
invention has worked wonders in' the substitution of nearly auto- 
matic devices in place of the work of the human hand. 

The actual processes through which the rough log passes before 
it emerges neatly boxed for the retail trade vary somewhat in different 
factories according to the standards of method and machine. 
Methods of handling differ even in the making of a single variety 
of match, and several kinds are manufactured. But on the whole 
the fundamental process is the same. The splint is prepared by 
machinery; the paste is mixed; the splint is dipped in this paste; the 
**greea'^ match is dried, and then finally it is wrapped and boxed. 

The process, however, in a modem establishment is complicated. 
A description of one factory of modem type will answer for all, and 

a Also called yellow phosphorus, because when exposed to the light it becomes 
yellowiflh. 
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the (l^ree to which less modem estahhshments fail to 

to tills standard will be Indicated hereafter in connection tritb l 

descriptioQ of local conditions. 

The product of this factory is matches of several trade vaiiA? 
which may be divided into two kinds, safety matches which cfto oi 
be struck on the prepared surface, and matches which may be atrui 
anywhere. 

The work is continuous tiiroughout the year. 

The labor force concerned id the turning out of tlie product 
unskilled. 

It is a machine industry, as highly organized as the cliaractct 
the prcHiuct will permit. 

In this factory no cliildren are employed and the employmenl 
women Is limited to the occupations of packer, wrapper, slider, tc 
dining-room attendant. In tiiesc occupations no men are employee 
Men are employed exclusively os — 



BlackHmith, 


Porter, 


Carpenter, 


Block Burveyor, 


Laborer, 


Trucker, 


Block feeder. 


Filer, saff, 


Sweeper, 


Caae maker, 


Gauger, compoeition. 


Cleaner, 


Composition maa. 


Block sorter. 


Elevator man. 


CompoaitioQ misei'. 


Case coverer, 


Press feeder. 


Paper cutter, 


Glue carrier, 


Box feeder, 


Printer, 


Printer, 


Ink maker, 


Preflsm&n, 


Boc* machine operator. 


Lumber H>Tt«r, 


Box maker, 


Book match dipper. 


Ei^jineer, 


Slide maker, 


Planer, 


Electrician, 


Scorer, 


Machinist, 


Chemist, 


Strip cutter, 


Fitter, pipe. 


Fireman, 


Shuck machine operator, 


Die maker. 


Sleam fitter. 


Slip maker. 


Oiler, 


Gateman, 


Auto driver, 


Painter, 


Drewing-room attendant 


Teamater, 


Electrician, 




Janitor, 


Plumber and steam fitter. 





The matcli machines in tliis factory, while tiiey are called auto- 
matic are not really so, for attention is required at various operation.' 
and adjustment of many of its parts. The macliine actually is mad' 
up of five different parts, viz: 

1. Block cutting into match Bplinta. 

2. Dipping splints in paraffin. 

3. Dipping splints in composition paste. 

4. Drying matches. 

5. Filling boxes. 

Blocks of white pine, which have been selected so as to be fw* 
from knots and of a certain dimension, are fed into the machine V 
an operative called a "block feeder." The machinery of this sef- 
''on holds the block against knives, wliich cut out the splints anil 
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t^e them into the perforations in a series of hinged iron plates, 
icli move as an endless chain orer the entire length of the ma- 
ne*. These iron plates leave the front end of the machine where 
t splints have been inserted, projecting from their under surfaces. 
ey are now passed through a bath of melted paraffin and finally 
era roller which is coated with the phosphorus paste by running 

& trough containing the composition, which trough is in turn 
pplied by a pipe leading from a covered tank on the machine 
Id-ing a supply properly heated. This last operation puts the head 
L the match. The finished match is now ready to be dried, which 

this factory is accomplished by the movement of the endless 
kfun of plates over a series of drums, bringing them during their 
fiLnsit in contact with currents of air and drying them, an opera- 
oi\ which may vary in time with the weather, but which usually 
ould take an hour. Arriving again at the front of tlie machine, 
le matches are pimched out of the plates by a mechanical feature 
f the machine, and are then handled by the filling mechanism, 
assing finally to a revolving table at which girls are seated, who 
lide the covers on the boxes. 

Different machines in this establishment have a different com- 
position of crew, due to the character of the packing. On the pack- 
ng of **searchhghts" there are the following: 

1 block feeder. 

1 straightener. 

1 plider! 

1 wrapper to two machines. 

1 compoeition man, gauging and tending rolls and composition on 7 machines. 

3 porters at work in this department. 

In this factory the automatic machine is used in which the match 
remains on the machine until it is ready to be packed. On some 
new machines the boxes are filled also. 

Block feeder. — ^The block feeders are adult males who may either 
sit or stand at their work. They feed dimension blocks into the ma- 
chine, and use a hatchet to cut knots out of blocks before feeding- 
There is no dangerous feature of the work, and they are paid an hourly 
rate. 

Straightener, — ^An adult male who attends to the automatic box- 
filling section of the match machine. He stands at his work, and is 
paid an hourly rate. 

^^ Sliders'' are adult females who do their work seated at the side of 
the automatic machine, and their work is to slide the outer box cover 
over the filled box of matches. They handle no matches directly, 
as the box is filled at the machine. The rate of pay varies from 1 
to 5 J cents per case, piecework, to 8 and 9 cents per hour, day work. 
They have nothing to do with machinery. 
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Wrapper. — ^The wrappers, who are adult females, wrap in paper 
certain number of boxes of matches (usually 12). They wortc stac 
ing at a table and use paste and brush. They have to do no heur 
lifting, nor do they operate any machine. The rate paid ranges froc 
to 5^ cents per case and from 25 to 80 cents per 100 gross, piece rate, 
from 8 to 10 cents per hour, time rate. They are frequently chan»? 
from one variety of packing to another, as the needs of the f act< : 
may require. At times one girl wrapping will take care of the outp' 
of two match machines. 

CoTtipo^tion man. — One man, called a composition man, a,tteji<. 
to the supply of composition on seven automatic machines, &a. 
also to the temperature of the paraffin and its supply. He has mul 
ing to do with the operation of the machine. He is paid an hourf 
rate. 

Porters. — Porters are male adults, who attend to sweeping the fl(> 
and general work of cleaning. 

On the automatic match machine, packing 200'3 on a circuit; 
table with revolving outer side and a hopper in the center of ih< 
table holding a supply of slides, the following persons are employe<! 
One block feeder, 1 box feeder, 2 pickers, 1 straightener, 2 shdeis, '. 
wrapper. 

Box feeder. — ^The box feeder is an adult male, who stands at wort 
and feeds into the machine, by hand, pasteboard boxes which an 
automatically filled. He is not exposed to any dangerous machinen 
' and the work requires no skill. 

Straightener. — ^When the filled boxes come from the machine thev 
are in dborder, and the top of the filled box must be arranged be/ope 
it goes to the packer. Adult females do this work, which is paid for 
at an hourly rate. They use no machine and they stand at their 
work. 

Pickers are adult females, who sort out imperfect matches. Thev 
are paid an hourly rate. There is no dangerous machinery; they 
stand at worktable. 
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bomatic after the feed is adjusted. They are paid from 12^ to 17^ 
i.ts an hour. 

SZide-machine operator, — The operators on these machines are all 
ult males, who stand at their work, and each attends three 
atchines. This machine from printed strip makes slide covers, and 
f^ the sand strip on the side of the cover. The machine is auto- 
atic, and the attendant is protected by the needful guards. They 
e paid an houriy rate. 

Strnp cutter, — This machine cuts strips of strawboard into lengths 
^ed to lay over the matches in box. The operator is an adult male, 
ho is paid an houriy rate. 

STiuck-'macJiine operator, — ^The shuck machines are operated by 
dult males, who stand at their work. The machine is fed by a 
ontinuous roll of strawboard, which it scores, folds, forms, prints, 
.nd lays a sand line, finishing a slide for a match box. A single 
>perative attends each machine and is paid from 16 to 20 cents an 
lour. The operations are automatic, and there is no dangerous 
'eature. 

Stripper-mdcMne operator. — The stripping-machine operators are 
adult males, who attend cutting machines, which cut strawboard into 
strips of a size to be used in box machine. They are paid a rate of 
16 to 18 J cents an hour. The machines have no dangerous feature. 

The operation of the " stick '' machine differs from the other auto- 
matic machines for the reason that the block is not fed into the 
machine, but the splints are prepared and fed to the machine. 
The other operations do not differ. The force is composed of the 
following persons: 

1 splint feeder Male. 

2 box feeders Males. 

1 atraightener Male. 

The occupations concerned in the operation of the stick match 
machine are not suflSciently different from others which have been 
described to warrant giving the details. The composition used has a 
white phosphorus base. 

The book matches, as made in this establishment, are not made for 
sale to consumers, but for free distribution as an advertising device. 
They are made entirely of paper, and the composition is a safety head, 
with the striking surface laid on the cover. Each match strip is 

printed, and the holder is also ornamented and printed. The force of 

this department is composed of the following : 

Cutting and printing machine attendant Male. 

Packere Females. 

Dippers, paraffin Males. 

Dippers, composition -. Males. 

Cutter Male. 



6 sliders Females. 

2 wrappers Females. 

1 shaker Male. 
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Parts. 

\iisulphide of phosphorus 6 

raite of potassium 24 

le of zinc 6 

oclier 6 

dered glass 6 

? 13 

er 34 

r'lie exclusive right to the use of this formula in the United States 
►wTied by a single company, but this company has offered to grant 
use of its patents on equal terms to independent manufacturers, 
by governmental action the use of poisonous phosphorus in the 
.nufacture of matches is prohibited. 

OSPHORUS USED IN MATCH BIAinXFACTURE AND ITS EFFECT 

UPON THE HEALTH OF THE WORKERS. 

T^v^o kinds of phosphorus are used in the manufacture of matches. 
ie is harmless. The other is a deadly poison. The harmless 
riety is known as red or amorphous phosphorus and is used in the 
anuf acture of the paste which, when painted on the outside of the 
►X, furnishes the friction surface for safety matches. All of the 
kosphorus used in the safety-match industry is of this kind. It is 
>tained by exposing the white or poisonous phosphorus to a high 
mperature in a closed vessel. It is insoluble in the juices of the ali- 
entary canal and when pure is regarded as harmless. Unfor- 
Luately the manufacture of safety matches is still too small an 
em in this country to merit much consideration. 
It is the manufacture of the ordinary parlor or poisonous phos- 
liorus match, the predominating part of the match industry in this 
>untry, that demands attention. The element which makes this 
rdinary match *Might'* when struck on a rough surface, the element 
hich is so dangerous to the health of workers in match factories and 
Iso to small children who now and then innocently suck off the heads, 
\ white or yellow phosphorus. 

Before presenting the factory conditions in the United States and 
3r the purpose of showing the results which have attended the use of 
fhite phosphorus elsewhere, the results of expert investigations in 
oreign countries are herewith epitomized, together with some of the 
emedial measures adopted. 

Prof. T. E. Thorpe, principal chemist of the government laboratory 
tnd one of the British government commission reporting in 1898 on 
he use of phosphorus in the manufacture of matches, made the fol- 
owing statements in regard to the chemical nature of the kinds of 
phosphorus at that time used in the manufacture of matches, and 
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which are now used by the factories for the manufacture of mn 
in the United States: 

The phospliorus employed in tlie manufacture of matches is u; 
kinds. The first is the ordinary or so-called white or yellow 
phorua, discovered by Brand, of Hamburg, in 1669. * * • 

Commercial phosphorus is obtained from bone ash by treaii 
with sulphuric acid, filtering and evaporating the product, ht- 
this with charcoal, and afterwards distilling it. | 

When pure it is a colorless, transparent, highly refractive crysU 
substance, forming regular dodecahedrons, of specific gravity I 1 
melting at 44° C. (111.2° F,),practically insoluble in water, butrf. 
soluble in carbon disulphide, less so in benzene and oil of turp^i 
It readily becomes yellow when exposed to light, and absorbs or 
from the air if moist. The absorption under ordinary atmo^p- 
tension is accompanied by a feeble greenish-white light, or phosi 
escence, which is at once arrested by traces of many essentia] 
such as turi>entine, eucalyptus, peppermint, etc. Th"© produf^ 
the oxidation are phosphorous oxide and phosphoric oxide, 
glow is invariably accompanied by, and is probably depend^Di 
the formation of ozone. Phosphorus is very inflammable, ip'' 
at a temperature of 34° C. (93.2° F.) and forming, with a plcn 
supply of air, phosphoric oxide P,Oio. If the supply of air is limr 
more or less phosphorous oxide P,0, is produced. The so-t. 
white or yellow phosphorus is sensibly volatile at the ordinarr '■ 

ferature of the air, and is readily volatihzed in a current of st^ 
t boils at about 270° C. (518° F.), and is highly poisonous. (") 

This poisonous phosphorus is usually purchased by match mu. 
facturers in the United States in the form of sticks of about hai.' 
inch in diameter and nearly one foot in length. These yellow sti 
which look like lemon candy, are shipped to the factory in <■■ 
weighing about 1 1 pounds, and are kept submerged in tanks of ti 
until needed in the mixing room. 

Continuing Professor Thorpe wrote: 

The second kind of phosphorus used by the matchmaker is thf ' 
or so-called amorphous modification, the existence of which wast 
definitely established by Schrotter, of Vienna, in 1845, It is a tuii'| 
crystalline powder obtained by heating the ordinary form at a !■ 
perature of 230° C. (446° F.) in a closed space or in an a.tmosph< 
mcapable of acting chemically upon it. It differs in all its phv-' 
attributes from the ordinary variety. It has a specific gravilr 
2.2 and is insoluble in carbon disulphide. turpentine, etc. It is O' 
inflammable, and may therefore be hanuled with impunity. Itis 
be heated to 350° C. (662° F.) without inflaming. It is nonvoU' 
and absorbs oxygen at ordinary temperatures only with extrfi 
slowness. In hot, damp climates, however, it is more prone 
change. It has been alleged that it tends to revert to the ordi"- 

o Reports to the Secretary of State for the Home Department on the TJae of 1^ 
phoniB in the Manufacture of Lucifer Matches, by Prof. T. E. Thorpe, Prof. Tli"^' 
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►dification, but the statement requires confirmation, and is prob- 
Ly based upon observations made with imperfectly purified material. 
airy case the process must be extremely slow, ana has no practical 
:nificance to the manufacturer of matches. 

All authorities agree that pure red phosphorus is not acted upon 
the solvent fluids of the aUmentarv canal, and therefore it nas 
► poisonous effects when swallowed. (**) 

According to Dr. Thomas Oliver, also a member of the British gov- 
nment commission already referred to — 

S-wedish, or safety matches, are manufactured from red phosphorus, 
bese onlv strike on the box, upon a specially prepared sim ace. The 
a tches themselves do not contain the red phosphorus. This is present 
long with antimony sulphide in the paste that has been applied to 
le side of the match box. The match heads contain potassiimx 
cilorate, or chromate, and other compoxmds rich in oxygen, from 
^hich the oxygen necessary to induce conflagration is evolved. (*) 
The head of an ordinary strike-anywhere match contains glue, 
hosphorus, chlorate of potassium, powdered glass, and magenta, or 
ome such coloring agent. The paste, or ''composition,'' contains 
m an average 5 per cent of j)hos*phorus. * * * Thorpe found 
1.02 milligram of phosphorus m 100 liters^ (3.53 cubic feet) of air in 
he dipping room of a match factory, and in the same quantity of air 
a the l)oxing room 0.12 milligram of phosphorus. Since during 
eyei-al hours of each working day the dippers and boxers are inhaling 
his poisonous atmosphere, the fumes become dissolved in the saliva 
>f tne mouth and exercise a solvent action upon the teeth. It is 
lot alone the air breathed that is the source of^ danger. The poison 
3lin^ to the fingers and hands of the work people. On examining 
the nands of a boxer they are seen to be deeply stained by the dye 
given off^ by the heads of the matches, and they emit the character- 
istic garlic^ odor. They glow in the dark. On analyzing the water 
in which 22 work people nad washed their hands on leaving the 
factory, Thorpe found 37.3 milligrams of phosphorus, an amount 
equal to 4.2 milligrams of phosphorus per person for each ten hours' 
work.(*) 

The manufacture of matches had gone on for a few years without 
any mishap occurring, until 1838, when Doctor Lorinser, of Vienna, 
dia^osed phosphorus necrosis in a female worker, Marie Jankovits. 
This is the first authentic case of industrial phosphorus poisoning on 
record. Three years previously the manufacture of lucifer matches 
had been forbidden by several of the German States as being too dan- 
gerous, not so much to the health of the work people as to the safety 
of the conmiunity on account of fire. Shortlv after 1838^ Doctor 
Knolz having reported other cases of the malaay, the Austnan Gov- 
ernment appointed a conmiission to make an inquiry into the condi- 
tions of work in the seven match factories that at that time existed 

a Reports to the Secretary of State for the Home Department on the Use of Phos- 
phorus in the Manufacture of Lucifer Matches, hy Prof. T. E. Thorpe, Prof. Thomas 
Oliver, M. D., and Dr. George Cunningham. London, 1899, p. 6. 

^ Diseases of Occupation, by Thomas Oliver, 1908, p. 35. 

<^Idem, pp. 42-44. 

88697— No. 86—10 5 
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ition, an extensive extract from Doctor Oliver's discussion is here 

Phosphorus necrosis, or phossy jaw, is the unique malady of lucifer- 
atch makers. It is a localized manifestation of phosphorus poison- 
g. That the system, seneraUy speaking, is also affected as well is 
.ore than probable. !^^nch physicians describe a general morbid 
>ndition of the body, or a cachexia, met with principaUv in female 
orkers, characterized by pallor of the face, dyspepsia, albuminuria, 
nd a tendency to bronchitis, to which the term pnosphorisme " has 
een applied. During my visits to the French match works I had 
he opportunity of discussing with Doctor Amaud, of Marseille, the 
lability of young female workers to bronchitis, as it is not a common 
iffection in this country. In his opinion 28 per cent of the young 
jv^omen suffered from bronchitis. * * * 

In Great Britain phosphorisme, or the constitutional form of phos- 
phorus poisoning, is not of common occurrence. The malady that is 
dreaded is phosphorus necrosis. The presence of decayed teeth 
predisposes a matchmaker to the disease, for the phosphorus fumes 
penetrate carious teeth, and readily inauce a periostitis or acute 
inflamation of the covering of the jawbone. The gum becomes 
swollen, and both it and the jawbone painful. Sooner or later pus 
forms, and although the tooth, or teeth, are extracted, the pain con- 
tinues, but in a less severe form. The inflammation gradually 
extends to the bone, which undergoes a process of slow destruction. 
For months pus keeps oozing out into the mouth in minute quantities, 
some of which is swallowed, and .tends to induce a chronic toxaemia. 
By means of the use of antiseptic mouth washes the morbid process 

SraduaUy ceases by a piece or dead bone being thrown off, or the 
ecayed bone is removed by surgical operation, when the patient 
recovers, with or without facial derormity. 

Opinions are divided as to the cause of phosphorus necrosis in 
luciier matchmakers. Is it the result solely of phosphorus^ fumes 
acting upon the jawbone through decayed teeth setting up inflam- 
mation of the bone and allowing, therefore, the micro-organisms 
present in the mouth to carry the morbid processes further; or is 
phosphorus necrosis, as Professor Stockman, of Glasgow, informs us, 
a tuberculous affection of the jawbone, and due to infection by the 
tubercle bacillus ? My own opinion is that the disease of the bone is 
the result of a mixed infection, and that phosphorus fumes by pri- 
marily inducing pathological changes in the teeth and jawbone make 
it possible for micro-organisms to carry on their baneful opera- 
tions. * * * 

Stubenrauch maintains that the first stage in the morbid process 
is thrombosis of the small blood vessels of tne bone (Archiv. r. Ellin. 
Clur., Berlin, April 7, 1899). Lewin, of Berlin, does not believe that 
it IB primarily necessary for a lucifer matchmaker to have decayed 
teeth. The phosphorus fumes, in his opinion, inflame the gums in 
the fiist instance, and as a consequence there is induced a septic 
gingivitis, which is followed by disease of the bone. In Wegner's 
experiments with phosphorus upon animals the cancellous part of 
the bone became hara and sclerosed. Although phosphorus has 

<>Disea8ee of Occupation, by Thomas Oliver, 1908, pp. 44-51. 
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Bome special predilectioo for bone, the fact that in ftnimalH expose 
to it necrosis of the jawbone does not follow suggests that in l~ 
human subject there is probably, over and above the photiplicT^ 
fumes, some other factor m operation, , 

Phosphorus when absorbed is only slightly altered in the l>lf>>' 
When exposed to the air phosphorus is slowly oxidi2ed, but l^ 
occurs hardly at all in the blood vessels. If, for example, to freest- 
drawn arterial blood phosphorus is added, and the glass tube is hr- 
metically sealed, the oright red arterial color is not lost earlier th^ 
in a control experiment where none of the metalloid is used. Pb-.- 
phorus, therefore, can not be said to absorb oxygen from the l>lon 
so that the amount of phosphoric acid formed m the blood must i* 
too small to cause poisoning. The blood loses its power of cIottiiL: 
probably owing to the action of phosphorus upon the blood fermezt.' 

Lucifer matchmakers are liable to another affection of the boztP' 
one of which has a special relation to the constitutional eflfects <■ 
phosphorus poisoning. When visiting the match works in Gr»iE- 
mont, Belgium, I had the opportunity of meeting Doctor Brocoorcdii 
who has had lai^ experience of matchmakers and their diseasFF 
He drew my attention to the fact that several of the men who h«v.r 
been employed as dippers in the factories, and who in their earii^ 
years had suffered from phosphorus necrosis and had recovered. 
exhibited an unusual tendency to fracture of their loiu; bones, espe- 
cially the femur^ often on the slightest exertion. The town of 
Granmiont contams six match factories, which give employment t^ 
upwards of 1,100 persona. During the thirty years Doctor Brocooreui 
has resided there he has treated upwards of 30 cases of spontajieouf 
fracture of the long bones consequent upon such simple muscular 
effort as that required when walking to lift the foot from the roadway 
to the pavement. Spontaneous fracture of the bones has not occurre*) 
in England witli anything like the frequency aa in Belgium, but Doctor 
Garman, of Bow, for many years medical officer to Messrs. Bryant 
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5 'w^omen the upper jaw was effected 15 times and the lower 16. In 
> men the nimiDers were respectfully 11 and 9. Doctor Brocoorens 
mil that the dippers were more liable to necrosis of the upper jaw, 
d that in boxers, who are usually females, it was the lower jaw 
at ^^Bs more frequently affected. When phosphorus necrosis has 
tacked the upper jaw the inflammatory process is apt to extend 
the brain and induce a septic inflammation, which in every 
stance has been fatal. A person may follow his occupation in a 
atch works for years without suffering, or he may have left the 
orks for two years or more when xmexpectedly symptoms and 
lysical signs of phosphorus necrosis show themselves. The ages 
s death of Garman's patients were 19, 19, 21, 22, 22, 22, 23, 27, and 
7 . It does not always require an exposure of many years to the fumes 
[ phosphorus for a fatal result to follow. In two of the patients 
icludea above pulmonary consumption doubtless contributed to 
lie fatal result. 

The questions submitted [for investigation bv the English home 
ecretary] were brieflv whether anything could be done to render 
ucifer matchmaking from white phosphorus a more healthy employ- 
nent and whether a harmless substitute could be foimd for the dan- 
;erous metalloid. Since it has been recognized that the fumes of 
vhite phosphorus by penetrating carious teeth must i)lay some part 
n causing necrosis oi the jawDM[)ne, periodical examination of the 
beeth of tne work people by a qualified dentist, and treatment when 
necessary, improved ventilation of the workrooms, reduction of the 
amount of phosphorus in the paste for heading the lucif ers, and sus- 
pension from the factory of all workers on the slightest appearance of 
symptoms, have done much to diminish phosphorus necrosis in match- 
makers. Only 12 cases of phosphorus poisoning have been reported 
to the home office since 1900, and in three of these the disease prob- 
ably existed before the new rules were drafted. The introduction of 
machinery whereby the wooden splints are cut, the matches dipped, 
dried, and boxed without being handled, by the workers, has in the 
Diamond Match Works, Liverpool, been followed by the greatest 
success. When these processes are carried on in large, well- ventilated 
workrooms and the mixing of the paste takes place in covered iron 
vessels provided with ventilating shafts, the nsk from phosphorus 
necrosis is considerably diminished. The fact remains, however, that 
80 long as white phosphorus is used absolute freedom from risk to 
health can not be assured. 

Manufacturers have, therefore, been obliged to turn their attention 
to the use of a harmless substitute for white phosphorus. The diffi- 
culty at first was to produce a satisfactory strike-anywhere match, for 
valuable as the Swedish or safety matcn is, the public demand for 
this kind of a match does not increase in the same proportion as for 
the ordinary lucifers. * * * Meanwhile the Belgian Government 
had offered a prize of 50,000 francs ($9,650) to any person who would 
invent a safety strike-anywhere match free from white phosphorus. 
France solved the problem. After manv trials MM. Sevene and Cahen 
demonstrated that in sesquisulphide of phosphorus was to be found 
a substitute practically capable of accomplishing' all that white phos- 
phorus could do without causing symptoms of poisoning. ♦ ♦ * 
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It WAS thought at first that matches made from sesquisulpb, 
phosphorus would not c&rrjwell across the oceaa and tHAttheji 
not Keep well in all climates, but experience has noft csonfinoed i 
forebodings. The sesquisiilphide is almost an inodorous povd«; 
is, practi<^ly speaking, nonpoisonous. It may contain a. trac«< 
or amorphous phosphorus and at times give off a aliglife odor «'. 
phur. The results of the substitution oi phosphorus sesquisulij- 
lor the harmful white phosphorus at Pantin-Auberrilliers were si 
apparent in the improved health of the work people and in the oe- 
tiOD of monetary claims for injured health. Doctor Oourtois-S- 
medical inspector of the French match factories, ixiforms me u 
lucifer matcomaking is no longer regarded as a dangerous trade l>\ , 
Government. The sesquisulphide has found its ■^ay into Ir 
Britain and its use has been followed by success. One eood, but o j 
unexpected result of the substitution of the harmless for the d»ii:'] 
ous fonn of phosphorus in matchmaking is the diminution u> ' 
severity of the symptoms and in the nuniber of cases of fatal sui 
due to the use of matches. Phosphorus poisoning, 'which wms: 
cause of a few deaths every year in the Royal Infinnary. Newcaf' 
has, practically speaking, disappeared from our statistical tablet' I 
in the patients admitted the symptoms are usually less serious, k' i 
cumstance which shows that in this city, at any rate, the matches tt. I 
are sold have been mostly prepared from the sesquisulphide. * *. 

Since the introduction into France of the manufacture of ^ 
sesquisulphide match there has not been in the factories ooe cast' 
phosphorus poisoning, nor has there been auy explosion or fire io 5 
of the match works. The slight trace of sulphuretted hydrc^en giff 
off by the new material has not produceu illness of any momet 
Readiness to catch fire and the evolution of unwholesome gases b>y 
been prevented by the regulations 
shall contain 3 to 4 per cent < ' 
formation of unstable subsulphi 

la our country [England] a similar improvement has been obeern^ 
Mr. Bartholomew, managing director of Messrs. Biyant and lis/ 
works, London, writes to me that ' ' we are well satisfied with our Iok 
trial of the new composition. There has not been, and there can Dt>^ 
be, from the nature of the composition, any sickness among tl* 
work people." In the future we shall hear less and less of t^ 
frightful ravf^ea of white phosphorus. The manufacture ol la^ 
fer matches is therefore on illustration of at least one indusU? 
which, from being of a dangerous and unhealthy nature, has becow 
by vigilance and scientific invention, comparatively speaking, healthy 
This change for the better has been secured without great cost to tv 
manufacturers, for it has not necessitated any great chaise of piu)'' 
and yet what a gain it has been to hundreds of work peophiwho hx^ 
to earn their living in the trade. 

The conclusions of the three scientific experts who studied tbr 
question of phosphorus poisoning in the match industry and report«<J 
to the British home office ten years ago were made from widely differ- 
ing standpoints. One member of the commission was a chemi^l' 
another a dentist, and the third a medical expert. The latter of thee^ 
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ree raen. Doctor Oliver, in discussing means of prevention reported 
follows : (<») 

Tlie treatment of phosphorus necrosis is mainly preventive. New 
3rkers on being taKen on at the factory should be medically exam- 
edy special attention being paid to the state of their teeth. There 
igfait to be periodical examination by a dentist of the teeth of all 
orkers in a match factory, witK power to suspend when necessary. 
ersonal cleanliness is a requisite, and the frequent use of antiseptic 
louth washes a desideratum. The workrooms should be well ven- 
ilatedy and fans should be running to withdraw all fumes away from 
kie face of the workers. Washing accommodation should be ample. 
Lot and cold water being provided alon^ with plenty of soap ana 
owels. On complaint of pain in the ]aw, the mouth should be 
examined by a dentist, loose and carious teeth should be extracted, 
Old the use of antiseptic mouth washes encoura^d. Once phos- 

E horns necrosis has developed, the malady may be treated simply 
y keeping the affected part clean as far as possiUe by mouth washes, 
and by maintaining the general health of the patient by good fooa 
and fresh air: but nealin^ is a slow process, for the disease may go 
on for several months bemre it is arrested or the piece of dead bone 
thrown off. To expedite recovery, surgeons occasionally remove by 
operation the dead bone. Eighty per cent of the cases of phos- 
phorus necrosis recover, whether aealt with surgicallv or treated by 
antiseptic washes. The most fatal cases are those where the disease 
extends from the upper jaw into the base of the skull and sets up 
septic meningitis, or those in which, owing to rather profuse and 
protracted suppuration of the jawbone, pus keeps escaping into the 
mouth, mixes with the food, and causes toxsemia, or gains access to 
the respiratory canals and lights up pulmonary disease. 

The question of the total prohibition of white phosphorus has 
frequentljr been discussed. Elsewhere I have expressed the opinion 
that nothing short of its total abolition will render the manufacture 
of lucifer matches a safe industry from a health point of view, but 
there are economic and commercial considerations which can not be 
altogether ignored even in the lucifer-match trade. * * * 

In these pages I have dealt with the signs and symptoms of 
industrial phosphorus poisoning. When persons have accidentallv 
swfdlowed phosphorus, or drunk a solution of match heads with 
suicidal intention, they have usually become jaundiced by the third 
day, and most of them have died shortly afterwards from toxaemia. 
After death the liver and kidneys have been found to have under- 
gone fatty degeneration. Recently a child 2 years of age was ad- 
mitted into the Royal Victoria Infirmary, Newcastle, who had 
sucked several match heads. She died within thirty hours of the 
event, and although she was never jaundiced, there was yet found 
at the autopsy advanced fatty degeneration of the liver and kidneys. 
The case is exceptional as regards the rapidity of death, absence of 
jaundice, and the presence of extreme fatty degeneration of the 
internal organs in tne short time. The matches had been made in 
Flanders and contained white phosphorus. 

Diseases of Occupation, by Thomas Oliver, 1908, pp. 52, 53. 
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The recommendations which were submitted by Doctor Oliver i 
the close of the match investigation are as follows:^) 

If white phosphorus is to continue to be used in thia country ci 
absolutely necessary that such structural alterations should be ib^ 
in factories which will separate the mixing, dipping, drying and bou: 
rooms from each other, and that each should l» thoroughly vac: 
lated by fans; * * * 

that the boxing rooms should be lofty, sod ventilated by f&ns; iL 
ventilating howls or shafts should l>e placed above each bench ■ 
that the fumes are drawn sway from the worker as she fills the bos 

Provision should be made for washing; soap and towels ahouU ti 
provided by the firm and facilities for washing should be offered 
the work people. * * * 

Gargles should be provided and each worker should have his o«! 
mue. 

Overalls should be worn, and there should be dental and media 
inspection of the work people on entering the factory and at 8tat«- 
intervals afterwards. 

There should be a change of occupation for the woi^ers; men «dl 
women should not be allowed to remain more than a few creeks »: 
any time in any one department. 

The mixing of tlie phosphorus paste should be done in closed vessel' 
and the paste kept until required in covered iron tanks. * * ^ 

A meaica] and dental register should be kept in the factory. 

In the same reports the recommendations of Doctor Cunnmghair 
who approached the question from the standpoint of the dentisi 
were that : 

The dangers to the work people of phosphorus poisoning could ht 
met by proper precautions, and the strengthening of the rules affect- 
ing the trade. (*) 

The home office and Parliament at first accepted Doctor Cunning- 
ham's optimistic view that special rules be strengthened, me<lic&l 
and dental examinations be made periodically and that those measures | 
with 
theb 
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BUROPBAN BXPBRIBNCB WITH PHOSPHORUS POISONING. 

In Europe, for seventy years and more, the effect of white phos- 
tiorus upon the health of workers in match factories has been recog- 
Lzed as a serious problem. One country after another has attempted 
) minimize the poisonous effects of the phosphorus by strict govem- 
lent regulations, and, one by one, those countries which have taken 
XL interest in improving the conditions of workers have now reached 
he conclusion that the only safe method is to prohibit absolutely 
Aie manufacture, importation, or sale of matches made from white 
phosphorus. 

FINLAND. 

As early as 1872 Finland prohibited the use of poisonous phos- 
phorus in her match industries. 

DENMARK. 

In Denmark, for the last thirty-five years, no matches made from 
poisonous phosphorus have been manufactured, imported, or used. 
The circimistances which induced the Danish Government to take 
this early step are of special interest. As early as 1866 the health 
commission of Denmark had drawn up stringent regulations to be 
observed in match factories. These regulations, after a fair test, 
proved ineffective. The ministry of justice instituted an investiga- 
tion, and foimd that a disproportionate number of cases of necrosis 
occurred in one factory which lived up to the regulations in all 
respects. 

The Royal College of Health, when requested to express an opinion 
on the subject, came to the conclusion that since ''no regulations had 
ever sufficed to prevent the danger to health from the manufacture of 
matches with ordinary phosphorus, and, in view of the carelessness 
of children and adults employed, its use should be prohibited." 

The Government, upon careful consideration, decided that regula- 
tion would be impracticable, since the employers would regard addi- 
tional restrictions as burdensome, while by prohibition, on the other 
hand, the employers would merely be required to use nonpoisonous 
processes in the same factories. The Government also pointed out 
that out of 6,041 fires which occurred in the ten years from 1862 to 
1872 no less than 291 could be set down to the use of strike-anywhere 
matches, and that the prohibitive act would encourage the use of 
safety matches. It also looked with favor upon the prohibition of 
poisonous phosphorus matches, as a means of removing one conven- 
ient method of suicide. Of 32 cases of poisoning between the years 
1857 and 1872, in Denmark, 18 were due to phosphorus matches. 

With all of these considerations in mind the ministry of justice 
thought the simplest method to adopt was the entire prohibition of 
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the manufacture of matches made with poisonous plio^>ho.- 
Since the enactment of the law in 1874 not a single case of pho^lt 
necrosis has been known in Denmark. During the thirty— fivp vn 
the act has been in force the people have become wholly aooustc^ 
to the use of safety matches, and practically neither kno-v^ of. 
have any desire for, any other kind. 

The bill absolutely forbidding the manufacture or sale of m:.- 
containing ordinary phosphorus received the royal assent Febr 
14, 1874. Its provisions fol]ow:('') 

Section 1. After January 1, 1875, the manufacture of matches < 
taining ordinary phosphorus, or of any other matches, except sucii ■ 
are intended to strike on surfaces specially prepared for that purpo' 
is forbidden. 

The importation into the country of matches made with ordin^' 
phosphorus is also prohibited from the same date, and the sale 
them is prohibited after July 1, 1875. 

Seo. 2. In match manufactories, where red phosphorus and pota^ 
Slum chlorate are used, the room where the work with red phoephonc 
goes on shall be well separated from the places where the work wit^ 
potassium chlorate takes place. 

Sec. 3. Violations of this law shall be punished by fines of fro; 
20 to 200 kroners I$5.36 to $53.60] and confiscation of the pro- 
hibited matches. The offenses to be treated as ordinary police cases 

The circumstances which induced the Danish GoTemment to in- 
troduce the bill of 1874 were — 

(1) The recognized danger to the health of the workers from the 
use of the ordinary phosphorus. 

(2) The danger from fires in houses and buildings. 

(3) The fact that a ready means of poisoning was placed in thf 
hands of everyone. 

Denmarlc nicmnd flin intAmitt.innal nVinRnhnnia nmhibit.inn traatr 
in 1906. 
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2 . 'Xo ^wash their hands with soft soap. 

^ • To rinse the mouth with the mouth wash which the management 

o^^rides. Similar precautions must be taken at the time of leaving 



The heads of departments and the foremen and forewomen will 
e t^Ii&t all those under their charge have rigorouslv observed these 
•gxilations: they will take care that the vessels which contain the 
Loutlx virash as well as those containing the essence of turpentine are 
fept. clean and filled each day; they wiU take care that the mouth 
^ash. is always in perfect condition. 

^^in&llyy they wul make the necessary arrangements for the work 
»eople bein^ examined regularly by the dentist on the days appointed. 

Tliese rules wiU be posted m all the workshops and will oe read 
&loud on the first Saturday of each month; the foreman of each 
(vorkshop will inscribe in his memorandum book the date on which 
t\ie monthly reading of the rules has been made. 

Since 1897, France has prohibited the use and manufacture of 
poisonous phosphorus matches, and in 1906 she signed the inter- 
national phosphorus prohibition treaty. 

SWITZERLAND. 

In Switzerland, the Medical Society of Berne, directed the attention 
of tlie Federal Assembly to the subject of phosphorus poisoning as 
early as 1870. Eight years later provision was made for govern- 
ment regulation, with the command to report methods used and 
results obtained. At the end of one year the factory inspectors pre- 
sented a report urging the prohibition of the use of poisonous phos- 
phorus in the match industry, and six months later a bill was 
approved by the General Assembly, prohibiting the manufacture, 
importation, and sale of such matches. The law went into effect in 
January 1881, but on account of the protest raised because of the 
poor quality of matches that could then be made without the ordinary 
phosphorus, the law was repealed in 1882. Switzerland then entered 
upon another period of attempted regulation, with the result that the 
factory inspectors in 1886 urged that the former law be reimposed. 
Failing that, they recommended that the manufacture of ordinary 
phosphorus matches should become a monopoly of the State, as the 
only means promising a reduction in the number of cases of necrosis 
and a chance of pecuniary compensation to those attacked. Careful 
preparations were made with this last recommendation in mind, and 
the president of the federal council in 1896 pointed out, in addition 
to the object of safeguarding the health of the workers, the advantages 
which would be derived from a greater centralization of the business, 
and the guarantee of an article of superior quality. But this scheme 
was killed by a popular referendum on account of its centralizing 
influence. 
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The question was settled a few years later by tlie adoptitt > 
federal law, (') absolutely prohibiting the mauufactuz->e , ixnpoiu^ 
or sale of poiaoDous phosphorus matches. And in 1 &OG, Swiiar* 
joined in the international treaty proposed by the Xxttenur', 
Association for Labor Legislation at the Worid Con gTo gs at Bcl' 

NBTHBRLANDS. 

GOVERNMENTAL DECREE, JIT NE 24, 1898. (*^ 

I. No person under 16 years of age or woman shsU l>e ailov 
work in a factory or workshop where match paste containxzi^ onir 
(white or yellow) phosphorus is prepared. 

II. No person under 16 years of age or woman shall E>^ ampi 
in a factory or workshop where matches tipped with a coxzxpoec 
containing more than 5 per cent of ordinary (white or y&llo-w) p^ 
phorus are dipped, driea, boxed, or packed. 

IIL No person under 16 years of age or woman shall be employ 
in a factory or workshop where matches tipped with a coxziposir 
containing 5 per cent or less of ordinary (white or yellow) plzoerp^or* 
are dipped, dried, boxed, or packed, unless — 

(a) The head or manager of the factory or workshopis in possess^ • ' 
of a written certificate, given by a medical man within the previn'. 
two months, stating that the young person or woman can be ^ 
employed without danger to his or her health. ; 

(d) This certificate snail be at once exhibited on demand to oiiet«r 
the officials named in Paragraph I of article 18 of the labor lavr. i 

(c) A medical man may be appointed by the minister of diket 
commerce and industry to certify to the fitness for such work of tivt 
young persons or women, should the minister deem this necessaiy. 

(d) Sufficient opportunity shall be afforded to all workpeople fo^^ 
rinsing the mouth and washing the face and hands with means inS- 1 ' 
cated by the inspector and provided by the head or manager of the ' I 
factory or workshop, the inspector to decide as to the adequacy of t2w [ 
opportunities afforded for making use of these means. \ 

(e) The head or manager of the factory or workshop shall, on the 
demand of one of the officials mentioned m ParturnLnh T of a.rt.ii-io tS I 
of the labor law, furnish any s£ , 
by the official, auch sample to 

or manager in the presence of i j 

Holland signed the intemati 

1906. I 

Lt ' 

Although no match industr 
signed the international treatj 
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ITALY. 



of a j-eport on the Italian match industry with recom- 
a^^ions for lessening the evils of phosphorus poisoning will be 
L io. SuUetin of the Bureau of Labor No. 80, January, 1909, 
& 11.4: to 116. Italy signed the international phosphorus prohi- 
a treaty in 1906. 

QBRMANY. 

. Oei*ixiany, as in most countries, the tendency to supplant ordi- 
r pliosphorus matches with safeties had been very marked. 
^ilaitdons had been in force for many years, which, however, did 

put an end to phosphorus necrosis. Inspectors reported cases 
eh. Ixad been concealed from year to year by the manufacturers, 
poor law medical officers, and the patients themselves. One 
pector reported that considering ''the way in which such cases 
\ concealed, the fact that none are notified does not exclude the 
B^\>ility of their occurrence. If work people become affected, it 
only by chance that they are discovered.'' 
As a result of many unsuccessful attempts to regulate the danger 

healthy the German Empire has decided upon prohibition. 

The regulations as to the suitable arrangements to be adopted in 
stories where matches were made with ordinary phosphorus were 
I part as follows: (") 

Section 1. A special room must be set apart for the following 
•perations: 
(a) Preparation of the paste. 
Q>) Dipping the matches. 

(c) Drying the dipped matches. ^ 

(d) Filling and preliminary packing. 

Each Irina of work must be carried on exclusively in the room ap- 
pointed for that purpose, but it is permitted to treat the splints with 
paraffin and sulpnur in the dipping rooms. 

Seo. 3. The rooms in which the paste is prepared must be so ar- 
ranged that a continual change of air takes place sufficient to dispel 
any phosphorus vapors that may have been evolved . The preparation 
of tne paste must take place only in vessels closed air-tight, the 
charging orifice of which must be so contrived as to act simultane- 
ously as a safety valve. Vessels containing paste must always be 
kept closed. 

ai&o. 6. The filling room, and, if there is a special room for the pre- 
liminary packing, this also, must be of such dimensions that an air space 
of at least ten cubic meters [353.1 cubic feet] is allowed for every 
worker therein. The said rooms must be provided with windows 
which can be opened, and with effective ventilating apparatus. 

o Rq)ort8 to the Secretary of State for the Home Department on the Uee of Phoe- 
l^ionifi in the Manufocture of Lucifer Matches, by Prof. T. £. Thorpe, Prof. Thomas 
Oliver, M. D., and Dr. George Cunningham. London, 1899, p. 63. 
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Seo. 8. The employer is to see that the workers i. 
to (d) wear&n"oTerul" or apron coveting the upper part of ttx 
These are to be taken off and kept in a special room apArt fiv_ 
workrooms, every time the worluYiomB ore vacated . In thcet^ 
ing rooms special receptacles must be provided for lu 
woridng clothes and the ordinary clothes taken off h>Gf<»r» 
work. 1 

Seo. 10. A sufficient supply of washing utensils and 'vessels i 
purpose of washing out the mouth must be provicl^«l outei^*, 
workrooms, but in close proximity thereto, t 

Seo. 1 1. The employer must see that the work people bef<Mv c 
and on leaving off work thoroughly wash their hands, rinae "I 
mouths, and put away the overalls used during work. I 

Seo. 12. Employers are to allow only those persona to Twork ii I 
rooms referred to imder (a) to (d) who bring a cert£S<3a,1;« frtc '■ 
approved physician that they do not suSer from phosphc^zTis zwc 
and that tneir bodily health is such that they are not in <an^ sf 
degree hable to contract this disease. The certificates a.z->e to be 
lected and kept, and shown on demand to the inspector. 

Seo. 13. The employer is to commission an approved pliysk. 
to be named to the inspector, to superintend the health of the ■- 
ployees. The doctor is to make an examination of %iho v 
people at least quarterly, and is to acquaint the employer wit^ 
ascertained case of illness from phosphorus necrosis. ; 

Sec. 14. The employer is reqmred to keep a register in vrliicb ass 
be stated the Cbnstian name, surname, age, address, an<i date 
entrance and leaving of each of his employees. In this regiater i 
factory doctor must enter the date and the results of his ejcamia 
tions. This is to be submitted to the inspector when required. 

Seo. 15. A copv of section 2 of the act of May 13, 1S84, and 90^ 
tions 1 to 14 of tnese regulations must be hung up in a conspicuoc 
position in every room, as well as instructions for the work paoB* 
ID each special room. A copy of these instructions shall be nana^ 
to every worker employed in rooms under (a) to (d), 

Germany signed the international phosphorus prohibition treaty ii 
1906. 

QRBAT BRITAIN. 

In Great Britain, following the investigation and report of tit 
government commission in 1899 stringent regulations were formu- 
lated and were in force up to the end of 1909. (") 

Bryant and May Company (Limited), London, and The Diamond 
Match Company CLimited), Liverpool, at the close of the investiga- 
tion (1899) in Great Britain, at the su^estion of Doctor Cunninghaia, 
posted in their woi' 

o Reprinted in Bulle 
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THE PRESBBVATION OF THE TEETH. 



LOUt sood teeth there can not be thorough mastication. 

LOUt tJ^orough mastication there can not be perfect digestion, and poor health 

* 

ice th.e paramount importance of sound teeth. 

in teetli do not decay. 

<i left on^ tlie teeth ferments and the acid formed produces decay. 

^y leads to "paia. and the total destruction of the tooth. 

en decay occurs, it should be attended to, whether giving pain or not. 

& imxneaiate stopping of a small cavity is of the greatest service in preventing 

eceesity for extraction. 

e folio-wing rules should therefore be closely observed: 

T\ie teeth should be cleansed at least once daily with toothbrush and powder. 

The beet time to clean the teeth is after the last meal. 

A email toothbrush with stift bristles should be used, brushing up and down and 
B8. inside and outside, and in between the teeth. 

A simple tooth powaer. or a little soap and some precipitated chalk, taken up 
he bruw should he usea. If the teeth are dirty or stained, a little fine pumice 
rder may he used, but very occasionally. 
. It is a good practice to rinse the mouth out after each meal. 
. AH rough usage of the teeth, such as cracking nuts, biting thread, etc., should 
avoided; but the proper use of the teeth in chewing is good for them. 
'. All persons engaged in these works should rinse tneir mouths thoroughly before 
sals and before leaving the works. 

The following rules and regulations were in force at the factory of 
le Diamond Match Company, at Liverpool. A copy of the letter 
I transmittal of the same by the president of the company is also 
•resented :(*) 

OIBGIILAB OF THE DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY. 

Since the organization of The Diamond Match Company, the 
management have been keenly alive to the horrible distress and misery 
caused by phosphorus necrosis, a disease incident to the manufacture 
of matches by old methods. It has spent many thousands of dollars 
in remedial methods to prevent the disease. The management are 
now quite confident that they have so perfected the system of manu- 
facture of matches and ventilation of factories that no fear need exist 
of the disease if the operatives will take ordinary care of themselves. 
Dr. S. D. Stewart, wno has made a study of the disease and its treat- 
ment for many years, has prepared the following paper on^ the pre- 
ventive measures which shoula be taken by the operatives in match 
factories. The respective managers of the factories of The Diamond 
Match Company are directed to see that each employee of The Dia- 
mond Matcn Company under their charge be furnished with a copy 
of the same. 

(Signed) O. C. Babbeb, President. 

To secure immunity frona necrotic conditions to employees of fac- 
tories proper environment is absolutely necessary and!^ certain rules 
of action indispensable. 

Environment^ which pertains almost wholly to internal arrange- 
laents of factones, is one of the most important elements in securing 
the greatly desirea freedom from necrotic troubles. 

A Reports to the Secretary of State for the Home Department on the Use of Phoe- 
phonis in the Manufacture of Lucifer Matches, by Prof. T. E. Thorpe, Prof. Thomas 
Oliver, M. D., and Dr. George Cunningham. London, 1899, p. 234. 
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In this an abund&iit supply of freeh air is, j>^T-Ii^.pB, the r 
factor, for in securing this important element _>^<:»u «re mt ti- 
time being freed of phospho-sulphurous fume^ ^md increfts- 
quantity ot oxygen in rooms as well. Wliile thi^ ms ^ "very in^ 
point in factory environment, it is only a part of iJ^e prevoir- 
tem, which system must include, among other tXun^s, -wwU «r 
and properiy located iimch rooms, a sufficient nufzzber of v 
veniently located lavatories and running closets, ^lU of vrbiel 
be kept in a thoroughly hygienic condition. 

A. — Operatives in Factories — Bvles f^ Ac£i€fn. j 

While operating, the operatives should avoid the j>u£tiz^ d : 
hands up to their mouths for the purpose of picking sh.t. £«et2i orr^ 
as the fingers are not only covered with sand or gl^sets frozn h-- 
which by lodging in the mouth is liable to irritate guxzi .zziArgxEl . 
they are also constantly in contact with the phosphorrzc; c^inapoc \ 
the heads of matches, particles of which are lonxn und^r £zifer:J 
At the same time, the nands and finger surfaces retain oez-tAin c 
titles of this compound^ which in picking at teeth or gunis then 
liability of particles heme left in contact with same. TTfa© neccs 
of refraining from this thoughtle^ and uncleanly habi£ is pcrfm 
plain to thoughtful operatives. 



B — Lavatory and lunch room. 



Before luncheon the lavatory should always be resorted to, as 
utmost care in efforts to free the hands and finger naib of ^JJ lotvi 
matter. This need not necessarily require so much time as j£ reqoi: 
thoughtfulness as to intent and puipose of the act. 

The lunchea of operatives should never be deposited in rooms 
adjacent to rooms where the fumes of the phospno-sulphurous col 
pound has access, for both meats and butter will readily taJie up && 
absorb the same, thereby not only rendering the foods less nutrrtioD.- 
but adding largely to risk of future troubles. 

Second — Personal and hoTiie hygiene. 

The operatives should on returning to their homes iuunediatc^ 
change their outer clothing at least, after which comes a thozx>ugli [ 
washm^ 
winter t 
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' * made from the friction of the brush and soap is in the mouth 
ec sort of ''bellows " out of the cheeks and force the same between 
the teeth and into every part of the mouth, thereby secur- 
mgli and complete hygienic condition of mouth, gums, and 

G toeth. must necessarily be kept in comparatively good repair 
aV>solutely free from all deposits. At first symptoms of decay a 
3\xgli and competent dentist should be consulted at once. 

Resume. 

\\ ^persons with scrofulous habits or taint should avoid working in 
:clx factories, as they, perhaps more than any other class of people, 
>cv tilie abnormal condition of the blood, are liable to have serious 
able from the phospho-sulphurous fumes. This should be seriously 
Lsidered by all who propose to enter the employ of match manu- 
luring companies. 

A strzct compliance with the above rules of a4:tion for employees is 
soltttely necessary to obtain the results desired. It is also true that 
y deviation from the same wiM add to the risJc of employees in almx)st 
oLct ratio to me deviation. 
To all of its employees was sent the following: (*) 

NOTICE. 

To the employees of the Diamond Match Company (Limited), Liverpool. 

I . All employees on entering the works shall receive a check ticket bearing their 
umber, which must be delivered up at meal hours and on leaving off work. 

II. All coats, shawls, hats, lunches, food, etc., must be delivered up to the oflScial 
n charge of the cloakroom, tne employees giving number of check ticket, so that they 
nay be kept apart. These will be returned at meal hours and at stopping time on 
production of cneck ticket. 

III. All employees must carefully wash their hands, using the brushes provided 
for their finger nails, before lunching or dining, and betore leaving the works. 

IV . Employees are urged to thoroughly cleanse the mouth, teeth, or gums after 
meals, using a toothbrush to the teeth with borax and castile soap powder every 
morning and evening in their homes. Toothbrushes and tooth powder will be sup- 
plied tree. 

V. Employees requiring attention to their teeth will be received in the dental 
surgery, on the second floor, between the hours of 9.30 a. m. and 1 p. m. each Satiu*- 
day, unless otherwise specially arranged. 

By order. 

In spite of these precautions cases of phosphorus poisoning occurred 
from time to time, as the following oflBcial figures will show: 

Cases. 

1902 2 

vm — 

1904 1 

MK)5 3 

1906 — 

1907 61 

1908, till the end of June — 

<» Keports to the Secretary of State for the Home Department on the Use of Phos- 
phorus in the Manufacture of Lucifer Matches, by Prof. T. E. Thorpe, Prof. Thomas 
Oliver, M. D., and Dr. George Cunningham. London, 1899, p. 147. 
& Fatal. 
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The repeated occurrence of cases of tliis disease disprove*! th- 
vailing view that, mainly as a result of the technical j>«rfection - 
installations, cases of poisoning had been entirely s -voided. 

As a result of this experience, in December, 190S, hy unam- 
vote of both houses of Parliament, Great Britian deoided to pnJ 
the manufacture, importation, or sale of poisonous pbosp^ 
matches after January 1, 1910.(») 

Following the change in the manufacture in England, tlic I>i&i:.] 
Match Company and others in the United Kingdom -wriil il- 
Sev4ne and Cahen formula, of which the Diamond Afatoli Com.'J 
is the licensee for that country as well as for the United States. 
Diamond Match Company permits the other manuf&ottrrers u^ 
tltese patents on the same royalty basis as it enjoys as originaJ lice; 

BBLOIUM. 

Upon the advice of a special medical commission, t>be "Col-' 
Superieur d'Hygiene PubUque" proposed to prohibit the use 
poisonous phosphorus in the manufacture of matches in Belgxi 
in 18S0. Commercial interests, however, decreed othenvise at ihl 
time. But attempts to regulate the industry under an act af 1^4 
were so Irksome to the manufacturers that within five years ser.:* 
ment had so changed among manufacturers and workmen &3 to fav 
prohibition, providing some international agreement coul^l 4 
arranged. 

Under the Belgium act of December 26, 1892, children and youti? 
under 16 years of age, or women between the ages of 16 and 21, tat; 
not be employed in the manufacture of phosphorus, nor in the shop 
where paste containing ordinary phosphorus is made, nor in the ty^odi- 
where matches dipped in such paste are dried. No child under 14 
years of age may be employed in filling boxes with matches cantsia- 
ing ordinary phosphorus. 

The special regulations relating to match factories in Belgium /w 
force ISQP^ '"" 
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ccording to the Belgian inspectors' report for 1906 (p. 380), out 
1 xnartcli factories in Belgium 2 used white phosphorus. In the 
ainder 1 ,251 persons were employed who had been submitted to 
>0 medical examinations. In 2 of these factories, employing 
^tlier 169 persons, it was found that two-thirds of the employees 
i affections of the teeth or were in a w^ak state owing to anaBmia, 
average for all the factories being 16 to 18 per cent of the work 
>ple. With regard to the above high percentage, the medical 
pectors stated that it was most probably not due to specially 
healthy conditions in the factories in question, but to a particu- 
*ly careful and accurate investigation. The Belgian match indus- 
y was subjected to a number of precautionary regulations against 
xerosis by special orders issued on March 25, 1890, and on Novem- 
BF 17, 1902. The inflammable material used must not contain more 
lan 8 per cent of white phosphorus in proportion to the weight of 
U the other fixed ingredients. The expenses of the monthly exami- 
nation must be paid by the employer; a worker suffering from chronic 
lecrosis must be permanently removed from the workshop, while 
vayone suffering from inflammation of the gums must be temporarily 
sent away. It is evident that these precautionary measures, although 
carefully carried out, have had very small results. (**) 

AUSTRIA-HUNQARY. 

In Bohemia, Galicia, and Hungary the manufacture of matches is a 
considerable industry. Large quantities are distributed to south- 
eastern Europe. One of the Bohemian factories was established as 
early as in 1838, and to it belongs the distinction of having first begun 
the manufacture of safety matches in 1854. Leading manufacturers 
here have long expressed a desire to do away entirely with the use of 
poisonous phosphorus, but have been deterred by foreign competi- 
tion, particularly with Japan. Attempts to regulate the dangerous 
features of the industry have met with frequent evasion and disap- 
pointment. 

AUSTRIA. 

In Austria, according to a monograph by Dr. Ludwig Teleky, in 
1907, in spite of compulsory notification, the majority of cases of 
phosphorus necrosis in Austria remained unknown, and that on 
account of the extent to which matchmaking was carried on as a 
domestic industry nothing would avail but an entire prohibition of 
^Wt^ phosphorus. The Government attempted at first to cure the 
evils by increased stringency in the existing precautionary regula- 
tions. Its draft proposal aroused the most vigorous opposition among 
the match manufacturers and was declared so impracticable by an 

^ Publication No. 6, International Association for Labor Legislation, London, 1909, 

pp. 46, 47. 
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advisory authority, the accident insurance council, that it refusf i 
go any further into the consideration of the draft. Under ihest J 
cumstances the prohibition of white phosphorus .was brought for 
as a motion of urgency in the Austrian House of Representatirf 
July 7, 1908. The minister of commerce stated that the Goverar:^ 
itself recognized the impracticability of the precautionary regulAti I 
and merely called attention to some of the difficulties in the waj || 
complete prohibition. After a short debate the house passe^i 
following resolution: 

'*The Government is requested to issue a prohibition of the u^ 
white (yellow) phosphorus in the manufacture of matches, an- 
accede to the Berne Convention before the lapse of the time alio- 
for its ratification (December 31, 1908).'*(«) 

HUNGARY. 

The Hungarian match industry in 1901 employed 2,41 vrork p*. 
pie, of whom 56 per cent were women. (*) 

A government ordinance issued January 17, 1885, contained t- 
following provisions regulating the internal arrangements of the f* 
tories and workshops in which ordinary phosphorus is used : (^) 

2. The rooms in which the processes of mixing, dipping, drrhi: 
and sulphuring are carried on must be well ventilated and distil 
from one another. 

7. Perfectly healthy persons shall alone be employed in the pn 
cesses of mixmg, dipping, and drying. They shall from time to tim 
be allowed a change of work, and such change must immediately U 
made should the least symptom of toothache or jaw disease presenl 
itself. 

8. The employer must provide special clothes for those enc^aged in 
the processes of mixing, dipping, drying, and the removal of the 
matches. The clothes snail be well aired after the work is done. 

9. The ernployer shall provide a special room for the work peopli* 
to leave their ordinary clothes, and snail not allow them to be left in 
the workrooms. He shall further provide the necessary number o/ 
basins and glasses for enabling the workers before meals and before 
leaving the factory to wash their faces and hands and wash out their 
mouths. 

10. No food may be taken into the workrooms, and the employer 
must use his utmost efforts to induce the workers before changing 
their clothes to wash their hands and faces and rinse out their mouths. 
The workpeople must not remain in the workrooms during the mid- 
day interval. 

a Publication No. 6, International Association for Labolf Legislation, London, 1909, 
p. 46. 1 

6 Idem, p. 48. \ 

c Reports to the Secretary of State for the Home Department on the Use of Phos- 
phorus in the Manufacture of Lucifer Matches, by Prof. T. El Thorpe, Prof. Thomaa 
Oliver, M. D., and Dr. George Cunningham. London, 1899, jj • 69. 
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. The employer must appoint a surgeon to look after the health 
e ^vork people. The latter must certify them before their employ- 
t, and. at stated intervals afterwards. He shall certify such as 
t.\al>erculous or have defective teeth as unfit for work in the pro- 
E>s mentioned in paragraph 7. He must enter the details oi his 
iciination in a special register, which must be shown to the inspec- 
on demand. He shall also satisfy himself that the precautionary 
tsures adopted for the preservation of health are observed, and 
^su3 the employer or his manager of defects in this respect, and the 
Y in vrhich they must be remedied. * * * 
l2. The district medical officers of health must from time to time 
it the factories to see whether the sanitary arrangements are satis- 
! tory, and if their previous recommendations have been carried out. 

^^ ^p •^ ^p ^p •^ ^p 

A copy of the above regulations must be posted up in a prominent 
lace in every match factory. 

The following were the regulations which were in force in Hungary 
1 1899:(«) 

AKTicua 1. In all factories where ordinary phosphorus is used in 
he manufacture of lucifer matches, the rooms in which the opera- 
lions mentioned below are carried on must be especially constructed, 
viz: 

(a) Preparing the paste. 

(5) Dipping the splints. 

(c) Drymg. 

(d) Boxing. 

AU these workrooms must be situated in buildings separate from 
each other, and be provided with ventilation shafts for the effective 
ventilation of the premises. * * * 

Art. 3. The mixing rooms, where the paste is prepared, must be 

so constructed as to allow of the phosphorus fumes being carried off 

by means of separate ventilatmg arrangements. Only covered 

vessels can be used for mixing and preparing the paste, which must 

be fitted with ventUating pipes to carry the phosphorus vapor off into 

the atmosphere. All vessels containing paste must be kept constantly 

covered up. Turpentine (one-twentieth part) must be added to the 

paste, and in all locaUties where work is carried on, as mentioned under 

(a), (6), and (d), linen cloths saturated with turpentine must be 

suspended. 

Art. 6. All workshops used for filling and packing operations must 
be of such dimensions as to give to every workman employed therein 
not less than 10 cubic meters [353.1 cubic feet] of air space. 

Abt. 9. The employer shall see that all workers employed in local- 
ities wherein work is carried on, as described under (a), (6), (c), (d), 
are provided with overalls, to be used for that purpose during work- 
ing, and, when not in use, to be kept in a special dressing room 
separate from the workrooms. This dressing room shall be fitted 
with lockers for the keeping of the ordinary clothes, which the workers 
must take off before conunencing work. 

Reports to the Secretary of State for the Home Department on the Use of Phos- 
phorus in the Manufacture of Lucifer Matches, by Prof. T. E. Thorpe, Prof. Thomas 
Oliver, M. D., and Dr. George Cunningham. London, 1899, p. 70. 
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Abt. 10. The employer shall not allow the ■work people k I 
food or drink to the wurkiooms. He shall prov-i<Je a. proper pi* *| 
which the workers can take their meals, and where they niav li.. ■ 
such provisions as they may happen to bring witli them; sucb 
to be separate from tno workshops and the dierasing room. ' 

Akt. U. Outside the workshops, but in closo projtimity, ^1 
facilities for washing must be provided, such vmsaiag ajrasgn-l 
to be of such size and so numerous that at least one-fifth of the i 
number of the workers may be accommodated at a time. Ihl 
working premises a glass or cup for each worker is to t>e kept, d 
sufficient quantity of rinsing liquid, composed of perszaogiuu!'! 
potash, must be provided. J 

Art. 12. The employer shall see that the workmeD thoroai 
wash their hands, rmse their mouths, and take ofF the dre^ ■ 
during work time before taking their meals and be/ore leaTza 
factory premises. 

Art. 13. In the rooms mentioned under (a), (6), and <rf) of ill 
1, only such workmen shall be employed who prove their jStnea 
the work in question by a certificate from a medical practilif'S 
stating that the person does not suffer from phosphorus necrosb 
caries of the teetn, is not tuberculous, and, judging from his of' 
bodily constitution, is not specially liable to such diseases. 

These medical certificates are to be kept for inspection fay the d- 
trolling authorities. 

Art. 14. The employer shall employ a qualified medicai ofliffr'' 
superintend the sanitary condition of liia work people. The metiK' 
officer shall examine each worker as to diseases attributable to p*^ 
phorus poisoning at least once every quarter, and must report i*>y 
employer every case of such disease. The name and residence oli^ 
medical officer shall be communicated to the sanitary aiitlioriiy^ 
the first instance, and to the factory inspector of the district. 1" 
employer shall report at once to the sanitary authority and to ttf 
factory inspector every case of disease attributable to phosphopi' 

foisoning or wliicli he may become cognizant by report or oiherf^ 
t is stnctly prohibited to continue to employ, on the premie 
described in article 1 under {a), (6), (c), and (a), persons found svSt^- 
ing from such diseases. 

Art. 15. The employer shall keep a register of all his work peoplf 
This register must contain, besides the columns prescribed by tbf 
Statute Laws 
regard to the 
worker has bee 
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* ««t>ed. The teeth are loosened, and dull, persistent pain follows. 
>til:xer instances, coughing and pains in the chest manifest them- 



^\xose persons in whom such symptoms develop are requested, for 
ir oiwTi sakes, to report themselves to the medical officer, to leave 
"^woTkj and to submit to a r^ular course of medical treatment, if 
-y desire to avoid more serious conseauences. 

b^or those who have wounds on the body, suppuration in the mouth, 
-wrlxose gums begin to bleed, or those whose teeth have only recently 
come decayed, to work in mixing, dipping, or packing rooms is 

^ecially fraught with danger. 
vVorkmen engaged in these operations are enjoined to leave these 
«tce3 at once, the more so because they are sure to be dismissed from 

' lem at the next quarterly examination. 
To a.void the noxious action of the phosphorus every workman must 
'ell ^wash his hands, rinse his mouth with the violet-colored lotion 
ept for this purpose in the washing rooms, or at least thoroughly 

Vasli liis hands and rinse his mouth with clean water before taking 
lis meals. The overalls worn during working hours must also be 
.aken off before washing and before meals are taken. Persons 

-employed can obtain gratuitously a copy of these regulations from 
\A\e factory insjjector or the district. 

Art. 22. The sanitary authorities and their experts shall inspect 
the lucifer match factones at least once in every three months, and 

' satisfy themselves that the preventive arrangements ordered by these 

' regulations are effectively carried out. 

NORWAY. 

Great precautions have been taken in Norway to prevent necrosis 
among workers in match factories. For many years it has been com- 
mon to require the work people to rinse their mouths before meals 
with special solutions and to have them medically inspected every 
^ month. The dentbt is paid by the employer, and whenever it is 
necessary for the employee to stop work he is paid by the firm for 
time lost. In spite of these precautions, Norway health re{>orts indi- 
cate that between 1880 and 1893 no less than 28 cases of phosphorus 
necrosis were treated. 

Norway manufactures safety matcnes for home consumption, but 
until recently exported poisonous phosphorus matches to the East 
Indies, until Japan has in the last twelve years flooded that market 
and forced Norway to build up a trade with India. 

**The Norwegian Government was represented at the Berne inter- 
national conference on labor legislation m 1905, empowering its dele- 
gates, however, merely to accept the resolutions ad referendum. At 
the conference in 1906, Norway was not represented. From 1895 to 
1S99 there were 6 cases of phosphorus necrosis; from 1900 till 1904, 
3 cases. The 7 Norwegian match factories employ altogether 808 
persons. The majority of these work in factories where only non- 

f poisonous matches are made, and according to the inspectors' report 
or 1904-5 (Christiania, 1906), the number of work people directly 
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exposed to the influence of phosphorus in 1896 was 306 and ti^ij 
ber of cases of necrosis was 3; in 1900 the nuznbers vrere VliJ] 
respectively, and in 1904 the number of workjpoopJe so cxpo^ 
only 88, and there were no cases of necrosis. T^us it is the df^J 
production of jioisoiious matches which has led to tho decreaM,' 
cases of necrosis. It is equally clear that tinder these conditM 



complete prohibition of the use of phosphorus yvouIcI inT«l 
aacnGcfi wnateveron the part of the Norwegian ind ustry ." (") 
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Sweden is the main seat of the manufacture of safety znatchcs 
less than one-tenth of her work people in match factories are ei^' 
in the making of matches from poisonous phosphoT'US. In spu- 
the cheapness of labor in Sweden the Jonkoping factory especid^ 
remarkable for the extent to which manual labor has been rep!' 
by machinery. One girl, attending two machines, controls the^, 
of 40,000 boxes in ten hours. Two girls in the same 
ping machines, pack a quarter of a million boxes into 
and labeled parcels of 10 or 12 boxes. 

In spite of the predominance of the manufacture of safety 
which contain no poisonous phosphorus, scarcely a session of li 
Swedish Parliament has passed during the last forty years jfilhoait 
discussion of the phosphorus question by people who contend lb' 
the only solution possible is the complete prohibition of tbe «« "-'^ 
poisonous phosphorus. While the regulations in force have results 
in much improvement, they are regarded as merely palliatire. '>'' 
cently it has been ut^ed that the distribution of poisonous phospdcf^ 
matches should be prohibited also on the ground that they furnish * 
ready means of suicide. 

The regulations in force in Sweden date from 1870, and ore tk 
direct results of a motion in the Riksdag urging prohibition as f»i 
back as 1863. J " " ' ' " ..'..- - ~f 
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'^iZiir-. ffoctive substitute had then been discovered, and that in the 
*7^>> nee of an international agreement the total prohibition act would 
"^u fusly cripple Sweden's export trade. 

y/^^^/Xhe Swedish match industry which, in respect to the nnmber of 
r^ tOrts employed, comes next in importance to those of Japan, Rus- 
iofjj^ and Italy, included in 1905, 20 factories and 5,678 work people. 

- :he latter, 44.8 per cent were women and 26.1 per cent were young 

sons. Matches containing white phosphorus are manufactured 

export only, and the number of workpeople who may be exposed 

^frr;necrosis is thus much smaller than that given above. In spite of 

dctoHfi ® there were in Sweden between 1902 and 1906, 17 cases of phos- ' 

^honh ^^^^ necrosis, which thus could not be avoided through mere pre- 

utionary regulations, notwithstanding the very advanced technical 

'^^^';rangements.''C*) 

^'^The regulations at present in force in Sweden date from 1870, and 
^^''^"^rae of them are as follows: C') 

'Section 1. Matches, the pasteof which contains ordinary phospno- 
'^P^as, shall be made only in factories speciallv arranged for the purpose. ' 
Sec. 4. Factories referred to in this order must be situated m an 
saffi ipen and dry position. The following processes shall each be carried 
5^^ >n in a separate room: 

(a) Preparation of the paste and dipping of matches, (6) drying, 

^^\c) packimg. These rooms shall be separated from the remaining 

W'.worKroonms, but shall communicate with each other hy tightly fitting 

>fl!i doors, closing by means of springs, weights, or sinular means. In 

are • each ^^ ^^ ® rooms above mentioned there must be a thorough change 

I .: of air, eitlier by means oip mechanical ventilation or else by a sum- 

, ^ ciently high draft chimney, under which a fire shall be kept up on a 

^^^ special hearth during work time. The said rooms must be at least 10 

^ k feet high and a floor space of at least 30 square feet be allowed for 

each worker engaged therein. The walls must be coated with oil 

(] ^^ paint and the floor covered with asphalt, cement, or closely fitting 

flagstones. In rooms used for the preparation of the paste and dip- 

^* ping the matches these operations must take place only under flues 

'^ connected with the ventilating apparatus. 

i^k Sec. 6. No worker under 15 years of age shall be employed in the 
iM operations of preparing the paste or in dipping the matches, and no 
j^ one may be engaged for more than six months at any time in these 
) , operations. He may not return to this kind of work until the expira- 
^ tion of at least two months, during which no detrimental effects of the. 
^' work have been shown in regard to his health. In order to enforce 
the strict observance of these regulations there shall be a special regis- 
I ter in the factory in which shall be entered the Christian name, sur- 
name, and age of every worker, as well as the date on which he com- 
mences or ceases to work in any particular department of the factory. 
Sec. 7. The manager of the factory shall see that every worker 
engaged in the operations mentioned in section 4 wears the proper 

^ Publication No. 6, International Association for Labor Legislation, London, 1909, 
p. 50. 

b Reports to the Secretary of State for the Home Department on the Use of Phos* 
phorua in the Manufacture of Lucifer Matches, by Prof. T. E. Thorpe, Prof. Thomas 
Oliver, M. D., and Dr. George Cimningham. Ix)ndon, 1899, p. 56. 
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working dress, which is to be put aside in a special room on leaving < 
work, tnat clean water is available in a convenient part of the fact 
for the purpose of rinsing the mouth on the conclusion of work, 
that soap is provided by the proprietor, so that the employees i 
wash th^u: hands and face before leaving the factory or at meal iL 
The manager shall also see that the employees do not remain lonst 
in the room referred to than is necessary for the work, that no eat 
shall be consumed therein, and that these rooms shall not be 
for dwelling rooms, sleeping places, or for keeping eatables or clot 
\_ Sec. 8. The doctor appointed by the owner of the factory 
carefully examine the employees at least once a quarter. The i 
of this inspection and advice with respect to the removal or ti 
ference of the work people to other branches of the work sh^ 
entered in the register provided under section 6. Observations madtl 
during any occasional visits of the doctor to the factory as to thi' 
general state of health should be entered in the same register. 

Sec. 9. The rooms mentioned in section 4 and the tables and work! 
ing places therein shall be cleaned at least once a day. The floors anJ 
walls shall be washed down at least once a fortnight. Refuse murJ 
be immediately burnt. The water used for washing and rinsing tbl 
mouth must not be poured into a sink or open place, but only into ft 
specially constructed drain. 

Sec. 10. The manager is required to exercise great vigilance in 
seeing that the regulations and protective measures are carried out, 
and k) watch caretuUy the state of health of the employees, especially 
those who suffer from decayed teeth or unhealtny gums. Whei 
such present themselves he shall send immediately for medicid 
assistance. 

Sec. 11. In every workroom the manager shall have this order 
posted up in a convenient place, as well as any other regulations which 
may be arranged between the manager and the doctor. 

SPAIN. 

In Spain the ministry has promised to give serious consideration 
to the prohibition of white phosphorus so soon as the contract for the 
monopoly of the match industry, which employed 5,000 work people, 
mostly women, should expire. (") 

RUSSIA. 

In Russia the ministry of finances has endeavored to limit the 
manufacture of ordinary phosphorus matches by doubling the excise 
duty on such matches. In 1892 a law to this effect was passed and 
has resulted in the gradual diminution in the number of factories 
devoted to their manufacture and the increase in the number of 
factories engaged in making nonpoisonous (safety) matches. In 
1898 the department of trade and manufacture reported that *'the 
only efficacious measure of protection for the workmen consists in 
the total prohibition of the use of ordinary (white or yellow) 
phosphorus.^' 

*tion No. 6, International Association for Labor Legislation, London, 1909. 
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.ooording to reliable official information there was in Russia in 
one factory employing white phosphorus exclusively, 8 employ- 
A^lxite phosphorus m addition to nonpoisonous substitutes, 93 
Lo5ring no white phosphorus; only 449,000,000 matches contain- 
>l\osphorus were made> as opposed to 244,778,000,000 containing 
pYxosphorus. The number of work people was: 1903, 18,510; 
t, 18,006; 1905, 17,164; 1906, 18,190 (of whom 7,902 were adult 
L SLTid 7,297 were adult women). The excise on all matches was 
bled by a law of April 13, 1905. The number of cases of necrosis 
inkno'WTi, since there is no system of compulsory notification. 
b it is evident from the facts just stated that the agreement of 
ssia to the Berne convention offers no sefious difficulties.'^**) 

JAPAN. 

A.S is well known, the Japanese exports have increased in a marked 
gree since the conclusion of the war, and Japan may be said to 
»ve the command of the Chinese market. The Indian market it 
ares with Sweden, and the Australasian market, with the exception 
New Zealand, is practically untouched bj^ it. In 1908 according 
> reliable information there were 209 factories in Japan, 60 of which 
lanufacture for export and 149 for home consumption. Thirty 
lousand persons are employed in these factories, and nearljr 4,500,000 
ubic meters [158,913,000 cubic feet] of wood are used in a year, 
'he raw materials for the match industry have nearly all to be 
mported; the value of the imports of wood alone amounts to 
1,000,000 marks [$1,428,000]. The export of matches considerably 
exceeds the home consumption; in 1907 it was valued at 26,000,000 
:rancs [$5,018,000]. The principal customers are China, Hongkong, 
Singapore^ India, and Korea. * * * 

The Chmese boycott of Japanese matches, which began in March, 
1908, and which affected almost half the industry, showed that the 
Chinese market is not closed to nonpoisonous matches. C') 

Among the requirements prevailing in Japan are the separation of 
the different departments, namely, dipping, drying, and boxing; the 
provision of ventilation by hoods and fans; the prohibition of employ- 
ment of persons when their teeth are decayed; the interdiction of 
food taken into and eaten in the factory; and of the presence of a 
larger percentage of phosphorus in the paste than 10 per cent. In 
Japan no match factory can be built without the consent of the 
Government, and no workers can be employed under 16 years of age. 

o Publication No. 6, International Association for Labor Legislation. London, 1909, 
p. 49. 
bidem, pp. 48 and 49. 
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FACTORT CONDITIONS AND PHOSPHORUS POISONING IS 
FACTORIES. 

This investigation of factory conditions and phosphorus poiscc 
in tlie manufacture of matches in the United States has inclu<]<^ 
study of 15 of the 16 match factories known to be in operation du-. 
the year 1909. All of these factories were visited by sj>ecial bbf: 
of the Bureau of Labor, and 4 were studied intensively by the 
of this report. The 4 establishments selected for intensive 
include 2 factories owned by a single company, 1 an old but mod*: 
ized plant in Maine and the other a new and modem factotr 
Wisconsin; 2 other factories, neither very old, 1 an Indiana fact' 
operated under somewhat unfavorable circumstances and the ol 
a Minnesota factory more modem in equipment. This select 
was made with the desire to make a perfectly fair test of the e0>' 
upon the health of the workers of work under the very best cor,.. 
tions and under ordinary factory conditions. 

The remaining 11 factories visited by agents of the Bureau >: 
3 in Ohio, 2 in Pennsylvania, 1 in New Jersey, 2 in New Yort. 
in Michigan, and 1 in Illinois. Information gathered concemi-- 
phosphorus poisoning in these 1 1 establishments was almost whoi' 
limited to inquires made in the factories. This fact should be r- 
membered. The information secured in these brief inquiries shoir''. 
clearly that a careful local study of these last-named factories woul, 
reveal many additional cases of disease and death from phosphoiu' 
poisoning. 

Ail of the specific cases of phosphorus poisoning which are given 
connection with this report in the following pages were clearly iden- 
tified, and the names of the patients secured; but as, for obviou.- 
reasons, in many cases it is not desirable to identify these unfortunaM 
victims, fictitious names are used in the descriptions. 

FACTORV AT , ME. 

The factory at , Me., alone remains of all the New EngJanil 

establishments, once so influential for the important invenlioo:! 
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? l>y step past the saws which convert the log into boards, past 
rEL&cliines which slit the boards into thin strips and later into 
urti pieces twice the length of a match, through an intermediary 
ge ^when the lumber is so poor as to require steaming to remove 
:> axid pitch, past a machine which cuts the slip of wood crosswise 
roiigli the middlei and notches one end of each piece, and past the 
l«l1 'wood-working machine which slits the notches deeper until 
ey extend combUke through three-fourths of the length of the 
ooden card. 

These wooden cards, or combs, with 23 teeth or ** matches'' on 
^c\i card, are locked up in frames somewhat after the fashion of 
yrpe in the printer's forms. These frames, presenting on either 
ide a surface of match splints, are next taken to the sulphur-dipping 
oom, where two men work. One man takes a frame, dips the lower 
ide perhaps one-fourth of an inch into a tank of melted sulphur 
tnd brimstone, then passes it on to the second man, who dips the 
-everse side in his tank of the compound. 

This brimstone or sulphur room is ventUated with great difficulty, 
but there is ample evidence of modem attempts to furnish fresh air 
to the workmen, hi fact, the factory throughout has the "made- 
over" appearance so frequently noticeable in the smaller and older 
estabUshments. Large air pipes open from above and furnish in 
summer time a noticeable current of cooler air. "But in winter 
time," said the superintendent, "we can't have much cold air here, 
for it would cool the sulphur too much." The odor of sulphur was 
very noticeable in this room, but not particularly troublesome. 

After the brimstone tip has passed through an intermediate stage 
of drying the frame full of matches is taken to the phosphorus room, 
and there passes through a similar process of dipping. A man stands 
at one side of a tank and, by sense of touch, dips one frame after 
another into the fuming dark liquid paste. A boy stands at one end 
of the tank and between each operation pulls a broad hoe-like instru- 
ment over the top of the liquid to smooth it. When the writer vis- 
ited this factory, in June, 1909, the man and the boy each wore below 
his eyes, and completely encircling the lower part of his face, a rubber 
funnel-shaped mask, which extended in the form of a tube and con- 
nected with a fresh-air ventilator. "This apparatus," said the super- 
intendent," is to protect them from the phosphorus fumes which when 
they enter bad teeth cause the teeth to rot and finally the jawbones 
to decay." He said he had never known of but one case of phos- 
phorus poisoning, and that was a girl in the packing room. 

In a comer of the same room, which is also the drying room, is the 
"mixing department," where the paste or composition is made. A 
large kettle with a thick wooden cover is used for this purpose. Two 
other kettles were said to contain glue. Submerged in a tank of 
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watcir, in a comer, were eight or tea 1 l-poun<i tin eons of the ft 
ous phosphorus. ' ' We get two shipments of tiiis phoepbonu i ma 
of about 8 cases of 10 cans each," said the superintendent, ""^i 
every day, and then twice during the week we xnix t'wo timefi i : 
We get our phosphorus from Niagara." 

In another part of this large room, which is used for drying.xi 
as for mixing and dipping, bo^ lift the frames and shake the am 
into trays beneath, using their hands freely to poke the matchft 
place. The trays, full of matches, are taken to the boxing f 
where, on the day the factory was visited, 62 "womGn and giHe. w 
of them surprisingly young looking, were seated at wooden beai 
They wrap 4 cards containing 23 matches each 'n'ith thin paperi 
then put a number of these "bunches" together in a. box. The" 
itself is not at all difficult. But fires occur frequently here, as* 
in the drying department, and the fumes arise constantly in t»iw 
parts of the room. Wet sponges are kept at hand for ueo in ^^ 
guishing the flames, which sometimes bum the girls painfully. 

The wash room is about 20 feet square, with windows on one& 
and a door opening into the corridor which connects directly "^ 
the packing room. In one comer are 3 inclosed closete, and no 
to them an iron sink about 6 feet long, to be used as a wash b>» 
Running the length of this sink, about a foot from the boCtom, 
pipe with perforations through which hot and cold water runs v« 
faucets are turned. The other half of the room is occupied wittf* 
racks and hooks, from which a great array of hats and jackets b*'*' 
Along the opposite wall, in the same room, is an open cupboard co& 
taining, in paper bags, the noonday meal. 

Obvious attempts have been made within recent years to provi* 
ventUiition. The light on pleasant days is fairly good. But onemu 
was seen — the feeder at the planing machine — who had lost a ii*"^ 
Notices are posted warning the men against "cleaning machinf? 
while in motion," but nowhere was a single notice explaining w* 
dangers of phosphorus poisoning seen. Young children, boys bW 
girls, are here doing work much too heavy and too dangerous for tba"- 
When the superintendent was asked what precautions were taken 1" 
prevent phosphoms poisoning he said: "Oh, we have a dentist M 

examine tt^'^^^ t^iAtli avanr fKT<aa m^nflia CLnH fliAn V7ek Avniv^f f^n] V^ 
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i\ot\x co'vered tables^ and wooden benches for the use of the girls 
noon. This lunch room is some distance from the packing room 
aes and odors and is reasonably light and clean. The floors are 
ubbed once or twice a week. 

Aji agent of the bureau who visited this factory in January , 1909, 
ind tliat the total number of persons employed was 140, of whom 
► men and 53 women were over 16 years of age, and 12 girls were not 
it 16. Tlie ten-hour day, with a Saturday half-holiday was the rule 
•r all fexnales, while the men worked sixty hours a week. Sixty 
dnutes 'waa reported as the regular allowance for lunch. 

For the supply of fresh air to the workrooms, and for the removal 
i fumes, he found thirteen 12-inch air pipes in the wrapping room, 
nd that the air space per person in the factory was 671 cubic feet for 
Yomen, and 1,100 for men, which is regarded as ample. The estab- 
ishment furnished soap and towels, and washing facilities were 
reported as ** sufficient." 

In order to learn at first hand some of the facts concerning the effect 
ot phosphorus upon the health of workers in match factories, many in- 
quiries were made of various people, including manufacturers, working 
people, dentists, physicians, and others. The information thus 
. secured was verified and supplemented by an examination of the 

records kept by three local hospitals, wherever there was a sufficient 

clue to justify the expenditure of the necessary time. 

In spite of many difficulties and from such clues as could be picked 

up in inquiries about town, the records of several cases of phosphorus 

necrosis were collected, which indicate the seriousness of this 

occupational disease in this factory at least. 

Without further preliminary comment, and with every desire to 
. furnish the reader a view of conditions unprejudiced in the slightest 

manner by sympathy for actual suffering, the records as found are here 

given. 

GEORGE K. 

George K. worked several years as a dipper in the match factory 
before he had serious trouble in November, 1878. He didnH know 
V the occupation was dangerous. No protection was then provided 
for the faces of the dippers. He had some teeth extracted once on 
Saturday and went back to work Monday morning. Finally Doctor 
M. examined him and told him his jaw was ''like honeycomb." 
Doctor M. called Doctor F. in consultation and they decided he must 
go to the hospital for an operation. 

He went to the hospital for the first operation in November, 1878. 
Several teeth were removed, but the trouble continued. 

In January, 1879, he returned to the same hospital and hb entire 
lower jaw was removed. From that time until his death in December, 
'- 1901 (twenty-two years), he ate no solid food. 
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For a time after the operation, when he ha^l sufficiently ncc-^ 
he worked as engineer at the match factory. Lat^r be becuE- 
watchman for another company, a position lie fiUed until L- 



The writer was shown a photograph, taken years after the opei 
showing Mr. K. with a heavy beard. "His face looked mact' 
than it does in the picture, because the sides were drawn in. it 
had great difficulty in inducing him to have his picture uiT 
said the daughter, "but the photographer fixed Mm up." | 
photograph gives the impression of a man just in tbe act o/swodni 
a massive beard. When a man suffers such disfigurenKiJ 
immediately grows a beard, a refuge denied to the iromea snS^ 
who sometimes go through the remaining years of life fri^' 
disfigured. 

In complete confirmation of the above report the following ix 
was later copied from the books of the hospital: 

George K., November 6, ISrS.—yf&s sent by Doctor M. U"' 
C; aee, 42; married; employee in match factory. Came of stniB 
family, but own health always good. Had dipped matches fof 
four years. Three weeks prior to consulting M., he had all of tbei^ 
in the lower jaw removed, excepting the wisdom teeth, on »«*' 
of their sudden loosening accompanied by pain in the jaw. -^ 
wards there was great pain, with discharge and offensive odor. "" 
depression of spirits present. 

November 7. — Consultation to-day. The jaw was examined «^ 
probe and the alveolar processes were found carious for their wfi 
extent. It was decided to save the jawbone if possible, remo^ 
only what was diseased. Patient received usual preparation- 

November 8. — This noon Doctor F. removed with bone f<''^f 
chisel, etc., all diseased bone possible. The burrer and rasp were 1"^ 
used thoroughly over the exposed surface. . 

November 9-12. — For these three days there was great pain »» 
soreness, expectoration of blood, severe headache, weakness,/" 
depression of spirits. Opiates and liquid nourishment were g"* 

November 13-iO. — Dunng this week patient was quite comforWw 
and in better spirits. Granulation sprang up from the pe/iosWU' 
in many places. Still the prognosis for saving the bone seen*' 
grave. Patient went home of nights and as he lived near by ■* 
dismissed the 20th with injunctions to return once per week in """ 
that further developments might be watched. 

December 6. — Patient readmitted in an unpromising cooditv^' 
Fungous granulations present on jaw, bleeding easily and profiis«'J- 
Large abscess in submental region. General condition poor, v^*"' 
ness and despondency being present. Dr. F, opened abscess, evsi* 
ated contents, and ordered flax-seed poultice. Patient alloweil '" 
remain at home. , 

December 9. — Vbited hospital. Much discharge present. P**' 
bono discovered by probe. Patient put upon Tr. Feni CU- *■ 
XX t. d. 
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^cemb^r &— January Ij 1879. — Patient visited hospital at intervals 
L ^week. Discharge increased, pus coming away both by sinus 
moutli. General condition getting worse. January 1, service 
?. ended. 

^an/a4xry 1—14' — Service of Doctor H. Patient visited hospital on 
L, 6tli, and 11th. Doctor H. endeavored on each of these occasions 
s^pBxate the periosteum from the dead bone by means of probe, 
vin^ decided to operate as soon as practicable. 14th, patient 
vvted hospital, prepared for operation. 

January i 5.— Operation for removal of body of lower jaw. Owing 

peculiar position of the bone, incision was made farther back than 

ual. "Bone divided with chain-saw. Operation complete success. 

■Ting attached to tongue to prevent suffocation, opiates given, and 

>t\eiit put to bed. 

January 16-25. — ^Patient improved almost immediately after 

^oration. No febrile reaction present. For first four days remained 

lostly in bed. Mouth greatly swollen and copious discharge of a 

aick brownish mucus. Headache present. Liquid nourishment 

reely. 18th — stitches removed. 19th — patient up and dressed. 

Vater dressing for wound. Old sinuses which led to bone seem to 

>e transformed into fistulse, which became very annoying, allowing 

bod and mucus to escape. Patient continued to improve and went 

acme 25th . 

This cas^ occurred at this factory in 1878, and is given above in some 

detail in order to show that the disease has been known there for a 

generation at least. The same manufacturer operated this factory 

^ during the next twenty-five years, and it is reasonable to suppose 

' that he knew of the dangers of the occupation. The following cases 

from the same factory are set down in chronological order, with only 

such comment as appears necessary to make the facts clear to the 

reader. 

ANMB L. 

Annie L. was one of the earlier cases mentioned by several resi- 
: dents. From her sister it was learned that the trouble occurred 
u twenty-six years ago, and that "she did not go to any hospital or 
any other charitable institution," but employed their own family 
physician. "We look out for ourselves in our own way. We blame 
no one for our trouble, and we desire no publicity. We are not 
interested in any way. You can not get information here — and no 
evidence whatever, '' said her sister. 

In this instance, as in, several others, it was necessary before the 
facts were given to satisfy the family that the purpose was not to 
bring a suit for damages against the manufacturer. 
From several different sources it was learned that Annie L. had a 
^ jaw cut out and is badly disfigured. 

88687— No. 86—10 7 
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BBIDOET D. 

Bridget D., a proud-spirited girl, who would not admit even 
dentist (Doctor K.) that she worked in a factory, had beeoc 
match factory only a year or two when, as a result of pho^- 
poisoning, she was obliged to have her entire lower jaw n-si' 
This was about twenty years ago. The operatfou was at tbek 
of her parents and consequently there is no wr-itten record, but D^ 
J., who was one of the sui^;eons, stated that it viraa a very bad 
requiring the removal of the entire lower jaw. 

These facts were corroborated by Mrs. L. and the Misses A., «k 
the father and mother of Bridget D., who still live in the ne^gW 
hood of the factory. They both told in detail the story of 
daughter's suffering. For a long time the mother bad fc^t 
poultices on her daughter's face, and Bridget would hold hff 
against the wann wall behind the kitchen stove in the iiope of ^ 
ping the trouble. ."But," says her mother, "my work was m 
nothing. Poison it was that was there." 



Emma I. was out of town for the week at the time of the tmCf 
visit, but her sister-in-law and a friend living in the same house p> 
much information. Emma I., before the removal of her jaf/ " 
said, was a good-looking young woman, and they showed a tintri 
to prove it. They remembered that she was obliged to lesrefl 
match factory and that she had several operations in the boSfi» 
about fifteen years ago. In a letter under date of November 17, '** 
she informs the writer of this; that she had never regained her he»™ 
since she was first affected by the poison. The hospital records" 
this case are as follows: 

EmTTUt I.—SiTigle, age 20; admitted January $S, 1894.—Patieat 6" 
been at work in match factory, and about two months ago begBfl"' 
have pain in right side of lower jaw. Found to be a case of/™* 
phorus poisoning. Doctor F. extracted two teeth and curetted a'»! 
some dead bone; also opened swelling on outside — found dead bw* 
at bottom — removed and dressed. Discharged same day. Cured. 

Admitted April 23, 1894.— ?>mns still discharging. Opened siE^ 
and curetted and gouged out dead bone. Sinus opened mtojoo"*' 
through jaw, April 25. Discharged (relieved) May 1. 

Admitted May SI, 1894. — Has returned for removal of jaw. Dw'"[ 
S. removed left side (June 4) of inferior maxillary bone from aj0^ 
to ramus — ^found it in very bad shape. Fillinc in well— very liif' 
discharge 
charged, ( 
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MART E. 

riie superintendent of Doctor 11. 's hospital referred to a Miss E., 
o aufTered. from a bad case of phosphorus poisoning which occurred 
out twelve years ago and resulted in the removal of an entire jaw 
vVie the superintendent was nurse at the hospital. This case was 
entioned by several others, who remarked that ''she lost a jaw, too." 
:o\xi these accounts it appears that she had been over from Ireland 
it a short time when she entered the match factory, and that after 
:io\xt a year she had trouble and went to the hospital for an opera- 
on. The record books of the hospital tell this story : 

Maby E. (nativity, Ireland) ; age 21.— Admitted January 15, 1896. 

Diagnosis. — ^Necrosis of right side of jaw (inferior). Present illness 

lej^coi two months prior to admission. Face began to swell, was 

>ainful. Abscess formed which broke — girl works in match factory. 

January i 6.— Operation. Doctor S. and Doctor A. extracted two 

ueeth and curetted away portion of jaw. 

February 10. — Second operation — no improvement from first. — 
Opened abscess which had lormed under the jaw at seat of previous 
operation. Wound packed. ^ Dressed daily. Discharges pus. 

Marc^ 11. — Doctor S., assisted by Doctor V. Excision of right 
half of inferior maxillary. Uninterrupted recovery. 

April 4. — Discharged cured, except a small sinus for which she 
comes in occasionally and has dressed. 

^i ALICE A. 

According to the statement of two sisters of Alice A., both educated 

and refined women, she left school after one year in the academy — 

J upon the death of her father — and went to work in the match factory. 

She was then about 17 years old, had perfect teeth, and always took 

good care of them, going on her own account to a dentist every three 

or four months to be sure they were perfectly sound. 

.' About 1901, after she had worked in the match factory perhaps 

seventeen years, she had trouble with her teeth and went to a dentist 

who removed several splinters from her jaw. (Doctor A. admin- 

j istered the ether.) She never went back to the factory. Two years 

later, in 1903, when she was 36 years old, she was obliged to go to the 

hospital, where she had two operations a few weeks apart. Her right 

lower jaw was entirely removed — and also the teeth on her left jaws, 

) leaving only a few teeth in front. She suffered terribly. 

r Several other local people added similar statements with reference 

U> this case, but here again the record books of the hospital furnish 

the documentary evidence. 

Alice A., age 35. — Admitted October 15, 1903. Private patient 
of Doctor S. October 15, Doctor S. curetted the jaw. Has nad an 
ulcerated tooth for four weeks. Has pain and swelling. Discharged, 
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relieved. October 15 (p. 271) Doctor S. opened, curetted ik 

in ghuze drain. (P. 291.) Same entry as at top, -vrith this tdc 

"Six weeks ago had a tooth extracted, an abscess formed i: 

of cavity, and Doctor S. opened it at his oiStJC The bone ir: 
involved and he advised her to go to the Itospital. She ci£ 
October 15 and Doctor S. curetted out the diseased bone it 
went home at night." 

Returned to hospital November 3, 1903, witli more honeisy 
Doctors S. and R. removed more diseased bone NovBinbeT 3. 

"November 26, wound nearly cltraed. Allo^p-ed to go hofw 
advised to come to hospital to nave wound dressed." (P- I^' 
seeing. Rec.) 

Wound did not heal well. Returned to hospital April 30. 
Operation April 30, 1904. Doctors V., A. and G. Incisioa 
over border of right side lower jaw. Right half of jaw TanoretiA 
outside of sympnasis. Wound did well. Pack still left ra 
patient allowed to go home. To have dressing done outside. 
13, 1904. 

The suffering from tlie phosphorus poisoning finally aSectea 
mind, said her sisters, until at times she is unable to recall thit) 
ever worked in the match factory. Although she was a -veryp"' 
young woman, she is now frightfuUy disfigured and shuns everybac 

MRS. SABAB E. 

Mrs. Sarah E. worked in the match factory from about bar J*^' 
her 20th year. In 1903, she told the writer she had two operations' 
home for the poison in her left inferior jaw. It came, she tlw"8* 
from going back to work immediately after having a tooth eitr«t» 
After the first two operations she never returned to the /w*^ 
but suffered from severe toothache, and then for two years orD"" 
from a running sore on her jaw. She now has an ugly scar to ^ 
where Doctor H. lanced it. 

In April, 1906, she was obliged to go to the hospital tor v^ 
operation and Doctor H. took her to the infirmary. After this op* 
ation the wound healed well and she has had little troubio ^'^ 
At least an inch of the lower jaw is missing. 

The records at the infirmary show that she was admitted to *'* 
hospital April 12, 1905, and discharged April 16, and that DocM' 
H. was the suigeon. No further record was made on the books. 

MRS. ELLA B. 

A very recent hospital case is that of Mrs. Ella B. Upon the adTi* 
of the local dentist (Doctor S.) who in recent years has had mosi of 

the match factory practice in , she went in February, JSO^p 

to Doctor H.'s hospital for treatment. The meager hospitj recjw'' 
show that she was admitted to the hospital February 3, 1900, Bn<> 
departed February 7. The diagnosis is given as "Phoapbon^ 
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additional information secured from the superintendent of 

;,.^\xospital as well as from Doctor H. and several others, it appears 

" I^ljrs. B. has worked in the match factory for a number of years 

*> i^as working there at the time of her trouble early in 1909. 

'-^ ording to her dentist she had no natural teeth, had been using 

e teeth for years, and yet necrosis of the bone set in, probably 
;,3re the rubber base of her artificial teeth produced irritation, 
f 3 tor H. told the writer that the case was not an especially serious 
L >, thtat he removed' a part of the superior maxillary about three- 

Lrths of an inch in diameter, and that Mrs. B. (four months after 
^ operation) was doing well under his treatment. 
^The local dentist had advised her not to go back to work, but she 

IS supporting and educating her two children, and her regard for her 
r^dren was stronger than her fear of the poison. 

The above detailed records of eight cases are sufficient to demon* 
i^,>rate the long-continued existence and serious nature of the disease 
^ \ this factory, but the following additional cases from the same fac- 

oiy xnust Ukewise be considered. 

■ , ANNIE B. 

One of the worst cases at this factory, according to several inform- 
•ants, ^^as Annie B., who many years ago had phosphorus necrosis 
V which caused the loss of an eye as well as her upper jaw, and finally 
^;after terrible suffering resulted in her death. 
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MR. V. 

Several people in referred to a Mr, ¥•, who it is reported 

worked as a dipper in the factory and suffered much from bad teeth 
and an abscess, if not the loss of an entire jaw, perhaps twenty years 
ago. 

LENA A. 

Lena A. worked in the match factory for about twelve years and 
then was obliged to leave on a&count of the poison. About 1896 she 
had serious trouble with her teeth, and according to one informant 
"lost both bones." Doctor C. had her case. 

Doctor C. remembers this case very well. Miss A. came to him first 
about 1896 with a sore tooth — a left inferior molar. She had had a 
few teeth dravm before coming to Doctor C, but now she began to 
lose one tooth after another until she had lost every tooth on her lower 
jaw. Doctor C. attended her for perhaps six years before cutting out 
the left inferior jawbone, a piece of which he still displays in his dental 
offices. 

Miss A married and now lives at K. In a recent communication 
on the subject of phosphorus poison, under date of November 18, 
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1909, she says: ''I lost every tooth on my under jaw and not one 
them decayed; so you see the poison enters through the system 
not through the teeth. My mouth did not heal, and it disch&rgeHJ 
the time for over three yeara. Doctor B. also removed several p« 
of the dead bone. I do not like to think about it, I suffered so modi 

MART B. 

Mary B., it is reported, worked in the factory several ye&rs, wbi 
suddenly her bones became brittle, an affliction sometimes caused !^ 
phosphorus poisoning. After fracturing her limbs several limes 
left the factory, but still lives in . 

MART O. 

Mary C. worked in the match factory and went to Doctor S. aW 
five years ago with a slight case of necrosis. He cut away Uie ix^ 
crosed bone and she left the factory. She was about 24 years ok 

MINNIE V. 

Another girl, Minnie V., worked in the match factory until she h* 
to have a piece of her jaw removed. I 

MBS. T. 

Mrs. T., according to Doctor S., came to him about five years age 
for several weeks' treatment, but would not take care of herself, and 
finally stopped coming. Her yoimger sister remembered that severai 
years ago Mrs. T. **had the poison and suffered from pus,*' but thit 
"the company dentist told her recently that she is all right again 



now." 



MOLLIE o. 



About five years ago Doctor C. examined the mouth of MoUie C. 
He '*fo\md some bad conditions" and recommended immediate 
treatment, but never saw her again. "If she didn't get treatment at 
once she must be in a fearful condition now," said dentist C. 

MISS K. 

About four years ago, according to dentist C, a Miss K. came to 
him suffering from a right inferior bicuspid. She was about 20 years 
old and had worked in the match factory. Doctor C. says: "I sac- 
rificed the adjacent teeth and cut beyond the diseased tissue. She 
was anssmic and suffering from malnutrition, but under treatment 
she thrived and has had no recurrent trouble." 
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ANNIE N. 

About foux years ago, according to Doctor C, Annie N., then a girl 
I abo\xt 19, came to him for treatment of a superior maxillary 
icuspid. He filled it. Soon after the membrane began to creep 
kvray - He then removed the tooth and all of the cancellated bone, 
rhe case progressed well imder treatment for a year and a half, when 
juddeiily small particles of bone commenced to come out, and he 
opened the tissues and scraped the roots of the adjacent teeth. 
About a year ago she left the factory and married. No record of 
trouble since. 

ELLA X. 

Klla X., who is still employed in the factory, came to Doctor S. 
for treatment three or four years ago, when she was about 17. She 
Yiad apparently gone back to work almost inmiediately after having a 
> tooth extracted. Doctor S. treated her and kept her out of the fac- 
tory for several months, much to her annoyance, as she was the only 
support of the family. 

GEOBGL4 G. 

In the simimer of 1908 Geoi^a G. "had an abscess on her giun" 
and left the factory. Her trouble, according to local reports, was 
due to phosphorus poisoning. 

KATE A. 

When the factory was visited early in Jime, 1909, Kate A. had been 
out of the factory about one week it was said *' with an abscess on her 
tooth." 
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I There are other rather hazy recollections of individual suffering as 
a result of phosphorus poisoning at this factory and one instance is 
mentioned of a "man with a piece of silver in his jaw." Doctor S., 
too, tells of having been called to the factory once several years ago, 
and of having found some terrible cases. "One old man," he says, 
" with teeth rotted out, pus oozing from the sockets, and with necrosed 
bone protruding from the gums, was a disgusting object." 

According to the story of an employee who has been in this factory 
for many years, conditions were very bad in the factory "imtil about 
eight years ago." Before that windows furnished the only ventila- 
tion, and the air got very bad. The rubbish was not taken up often, 
broken matches accumulated — and the girls ate their lunches at the 
bench, often keeping them in paper bags in the drawer of the bench, 
where they also at times kept "bunched" matches that were not yet 
wrapped in packages. At that time there was but one toilet, and but 
one small sink — in the workroom. The girls' wraps then hung in the 
allejTway directly off the workroom. 
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Now, she declares, they hare soap, and each girl has a towel tm 
week. She never heard of the need of brushes for the bands and nu 
or of antiseptic mouth wash. Nothing of the kind has ever bn 
furnished by the company, and the company dentist has never, to 
knowledge, su^ested that they should have mouth wash of their <>-■ 

At present the teeth of the factory employees are inspected by '^ 
r^ular dentist of the company, who does this work for five of i: 
company's factories. He is supposed to visit this factory every thr 
months, but when the writer was there in June, he was six 'weeks o^ 
due. He usually spends two days at this factory. He fills out a ^ 
of paper (a diagram of the teeth) which the employee takes to a Ion 
dentist to have the needed work done. The local dentist, t 
required to fill out a blank when the employee is in proper conditut 
to return to work. 

Cases that require examination during the long intervals of thn 
months or more that the company dentist is away are sent to a loa 
dentist. He naturally has a considerable part of the work, althour 
the employees are free to go, and frequently do go, to other dentin 
for treatment. The examinations are made at the expense of tit 
company, but the employees pay for treatments. 

One dentist estimated that he has had about 25 cases of phospfaon 
necrosis in the past seven years, and another states that he had full; 
that number during the previous fifteen yeais. Unfortunately, u 
common with most dentists, neither has kept written records. Muct 
of this class of work is necessarily done without charge, and no reconl 
is kept by the dentist. 

FACTORY AT . WIS. 

The factory at , Wis., dates from 1867, when it was origi- 
nally established. Sales increased from less than 3,000,000 matcbes 
in 1867 to more than 50,000,000 in 1875. The factory iu the latter 
year consumed 150 tons of brimstone, 11 tons of phosphorus, 320 
tons of strawboard and paper, and 4,000,000 feet.of lumber, emplov- 
ing nearl; 
the hand 
with com 
operated 
this one t 
dred thoi 
phosphor 

The pi 
provbion 
is close d 
a four-sU 
gfmeral d 
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ir i^ork people. Practically all of the provisions for the protection 
ttie employees mentioned in connection with the description of 
^eesses of manufacture at the Ohio factory of the same company 
\ duplicated at this factory. Hoods are provided for the removal 
fumes from the closed kettles in the mixing room, and the mixers 
^ directly exposed to the fumes from open kettles only while 
ding the phosphorus to the liquid paste. The composition is kept 
itil required in kettles which are placed in a special well-ventilated 
oreroom. The dipping, drying, packing, and wrapping processes 
•e conducted in two immense rooms where 25 continuous process 
lachines are kept in operation. The rooms are lofty, well Ughted, 
nd reasonably well ventilated by fresh-air and exhaust pipes. Only 
,t the farther end of the long machines, where the matches are auto- 
natically dipped in the phosphorus paste, are fumes particularly 
loticeable. The floors are kept free from waste, and there is very 
little accidental ** firing" of matches. The claim is made that the 
air is entirely changed every three minutes. Lavatory facihties are 
provided, and employees are expected, although not required, to wash 
before eating. Eating is absolutely prohibited in the workrooms, 
and the superintendent remarked that he would instantly discharge 
anyone foimd violating this regulation, although his attention was 
called a few minutes later to a young woman packer, whose facial 
motions with frequent parting of the lips indicated most clearly that 
she was chewing gum. The company provides a large kitchen and 
hinch room in the opposite end of the buUding, where a cup of hot 
coffee with sugar and milk and a plate and spoon are £umished 
without cost to all employees. During the winter months a bowl of 
hot soup is added to the noonday lunch, and the company spends 
$3,000 a year on this employees' restaurant, in the beUef that it pays. 
It thus appears that careful provision has been made for the pro- 
tection of workpeople exposed to phosphorus fumes in this factory. 
The present superintendent has worked for this company in this 
factory twenty-one years. In this factory a system of regular 
medical and dental examinations was established and has been in 
force for many years. Inspection and health regidations where 
poisonous phosphorus is used have apparently been given a fair trial 
imder favorable conditions. Here, if anywhere, careful regulation 
and inspection imder favorable conditions should have resulted in the 
complete disappearance of phosphorus necrosis. 

The facts, however, while indicating considerable improvement in 
recent years, nevertheless present a condition of affairs Httle less than 

pitiful. In a few days spent in during December, 1909, the 

records of 40 cases of phosphorus poisoning were secured. No less 
than 25 were serious cases of phosphorus necrosis, and of this number 
seyeral died. Many of the other victims, including at least 15 who 
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lost jaws by operations, have existed for years with terrible ddA 
ties, and one woman after eight years of medical tre«.iiiii«:t .* 
regular visits of the company's dental expert, still lives undrr 
ditions that to most people would make the grave appear a l; 
fortunate refuge. 

All of the specific cases of phosphorus poisoning whicli are grm| 
connection with this report in the following pages were clearly iii 



I 



fied, and the names of the patients secured; but as for ob 
reasons in many cases it is not desirable to identify these unfortu^ 
victims, fictitious names are used in the descriptions. } 

A mere enumeration of many of the earlier cases is sufficient j 
indicate that for a generation the problem of protecting worker ( 
this match factory has baffled the best trained experts who L\ 
striven to eliminate phosphorus poisoning while continuing to r 
the poisonous phosphorus. The private records of local physictrl 
and dentists, the record books of local hospitals and suigeons, u\ 
the death certificates at the state department of health, as weL*-^ 
the corroborative testimony of the workers, the superintendent, t^x 
the company's dental examiner, go to make up the cumuktrj 
evidence of the following cases. 

August B. still works in one of the departments of this nut'' 
factory. For six years he was employed in the dipping room, as ; 
lost his left lower jaw as a result of phosphorus poisoning many yor 
ago. The operation was performed by Doctor C, now dead man 
years. Mr. B. gave the writer an account of his own case, togetk 
with the names of several other victims. 

Patrick T. was another victim of the poison. He worked aboi 
half a dozen years in the dipping room and then was forced to Iut^ 
his entire right lower jaw removed. A Milwaukee surgeon performed 
the operation. Mr. T. died only two years ago. 

JoHANN Y., was another of the early sufferers, who lost a jaw as & 
result of the poison. He still Uves, and works for a local company* 

Hans R. worked in the dipping room at the match factory about 
six years, and lost his right upper jaw in consequence of phosphorus 
poisoning. The operation was performed in Milwaukee. Mr. R. 
died about seven years ago. 

James D. several years ago suffered the removal of part of his 
jaw as a result of his occupation in the match factory. He is still 
living, and works in a local establishment. 

Geobqe F. has worked in this factory for nearly twenty years in 
one capacity or another. In July, 1894, he went to Doctor T. for 
treatment, and on January 17, 1895, submitted to an operation for 
phosphorus necrosis of the right upper jaw. A second operation was 
necessary on April 3 of the same year, when the whole lower jaw was 
removed. 
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H., a dipper, suffered a long time in 1895 and 1896 with 
►ssy jaw" and was out of the factory for months while under- 
; treatraent. Doctor R. removed some teeth, found pus, and 
red an op>eration. HBs lower jaw was removed by two operations, 
on January 24, 1895, and the second on March 2, 1896. He still 
ks for the match company. 

RAi^K M., also paid the penalty of working with poisonous 
spliorus and suffered for a long time. On April 17, 1895, he 
lerwent a serious operation for necrosis of an upper jaw. He still 
rks for the match company, but in an occupation which does not 
ng hun in contact with the phosphorus. 

^188 B. suffered from phosphorus poisoning many years ago, and 
d is now disfigured as a result of operations to remove dead bone, 
octor F. treated this case. 

William V., many years ago, was one of the sufferers from 
phossy jaw." He lost his lower jaw and is badly deformed. He 
k still living. 

Karl W., when 29 years of age, suffered two severe operations for 
ihosphorus necrosis. The entry under his name in the record books 

t hospital contains the following information: "Admitted 

October 30, 1896; discharged December 12, 1896; admitted Decem- 
«r 2 2, 1896; discharged December 23, 1896. Phosphorus necrosis 
if left side of upper jaw. Operated on by Doctor B., of Chicago.'' 
Be was again treated for the same trouble as late as November 28, 
1&99. He now wears an artificial plate, made by Doctor D., but 
nevertheless suffers a decided facial disfigurement. 

Miss E., another victim of phosphorus poisoning, was treated by 
Doctor R. several years ago, but her case yielded to treatment, and 
according to the dentist's report a serious operation was not required. 
WillumJ. — ^Undoubtedly one of the most remarkable cases of 
phosphorus necrosis that has ever come within the observation of 
medical men. This was an instance where the necrosis attacked 
not only the bones of the jaw, but the bones of the ear as well. A 
pamphlet prepared by H. V. Wurdemann, M. D., of Milwaukee, the 
surgeon who performed the final operations, and entitled ** Phosphor- 
Necrosis of the Temporal Bone," is devoted to this remarkable 
instance. 

Briefly stated in nontechnical language, this victim of the use of 

poisonous phosphorus in the manufacture of matches had worked, 

first, as a fireman in the boiler room for fourteen months, then as 

watchman for two years, then as a melter of phosphoric composition 

and a roller man for six weeks. In 1894 he had a painful left upper 

jaw and had all of the teeth extracted. He was kept from work five 

weeks, but later, about January 1, 1895, he had pain in the ear, from 

which foul muco-pus discharged. His mouth was sore, and in May, 
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1S95, sequestrum from the upper jaw was removed by h Ak. 
More than one year later the decayed upper jaw was acrapcn 
beyond occasional slight trouble of this nature the remainder <.■' 
treatment was for necrosis of the bones of the ear. 

On January 1, 1896, the patient was sent to Doctor Wurdm 
of Milwaukee, for treatment, which continued vrith several open: 
during the next two years. After that the patient was treataii 
time to time in his own city, where he still lives, with a penm 
opening which discbarges pus from the middle ear. 

EuiL H. — A case of death as a result of voriang with poisaj 
phosphorus in the manufacture of matches occurred about ibe&i 

the year 1897, This case is well known in , while neiih 

of the other cases here given have never been generally heat^i^ 
tbe residents of the city, or else have been forgotten. 

Mr. H., on December 6, 1895, went to Doctor T. for treatmal 
necrosis of the jaw. According to the hospital records, when 46Te 
of age and married, he was first admitted to the hospital on Jan' 
1896, and remained ten days. As a part of the record, the folloi 
note is included: "Phosphorus necrosis; Doctor B., of C3uc$go.i 
moved both upper and lower mazillte." '. 

While on the operating table the patient swallowed his tongue.'! 
in order to relieve imminent suffocation the surgeon cut an opeu 
through the throat. 

With both upper and lower jaws entirely removed, and with" 
poison still continuing its deadly work, this man Uved mooCb ^ 
month, suffering imtold agonies, and taking only occasional noui™ 
ment through a tube. Those who have experieaced the fearful «w 
from advanced cases of phosphorus poisoning will understand o 
nature of this man's condition. 

The hospital records show that the patient was readmitted W ^ 
hospital on July 14 and diachai^ed on August 3, 1896. A ^urdw"! 
shows that he was again admitted October 22 and discharged De<^ 
ber 5. And a fourth and last entry records his admission on X>V^ 
ber 22 and his discharge on December 24, 1896. From cun»' 
reports it appears that thb victim lived but a few weeks longer. 

Henry B. — About ten years ago Henry B., an employee in "* 
match factory, suffered great pain in his jaw, and went to Doctor »■ 
who removed the roots of several teeth. Pus oozed out of the sockets 
Doctor T. took the patient to the hospital, where Doctor N. P* 
formed a serious operation on June 29, 1899, and a second operftt"" 
on August 20, 1899. 

Maria M.— She had worked for some time in the packing rooP *' 
the match factory when she began to suffer from " toothache." ^ 
had the tooth extracted, and after a time received the usu^ <lei>f 
cartificate allowlne her to eo back to work. Three weeks before ll» 
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rctidon of the time limit permitted by the certificate trouble began 
a. Doctor T. treated her, but afterwards she went to Doctor B., 
letnced her jaw from the outside, leaving a bad scar. Finally 
v^ent to Doctor P., who took her to the hospital for a further 
-ctHon. The hospital records tell the story as follows: 
M^&ria M*, Wisconsin, age 19. Admitted, January 1, 1896; dis- 
rged, March 14, 1896; admitted, March 21, 1896; dischaiged, 
-il 16, 1896. 

Diagnosis and treatment: Phosphorus necrosis of both upper and 
'er jaw on left side. One-half the lower jaw and the alveolar proc- 
of the upper were removed by Doctor J. in June, 1896. Doctor 
Ls tlie surgeon for the match company by which she was employed. 
^ The result is good, the disease is stopped, although a sinus existed 
p months." 

Further progress of the disease is, however, clearly indicated by 
bsequent records. On June 9 of the same year, for example, 
le records say that she was again admitted to the same hospital, 
hen the diagnosis was: ''Phosphorus necrosis.'' One year and a 
aarter later the record books of the same hospital continue the story: 

"Maria M., , Wis., age 20. Admitted, October 16, 1897; 

Lsch&rged, October 26, 1897. Date of operation, October 16, 1897. 
''Diagnosis and treatment: ipfaosphor^necrosis lower jaw; operation 
jecondary) removal of dead bone." 

Again, on November 11, 1898, according to the record books of 
)octor T., she suffered still another operation, but this was appar- 
mtly the last of her six operations for phosphorus necrosis. Within 
aibout two years after the beginning of serious trouble her jaws and 
Face healed. A local dentist made a strong plate and artificial teeth 
which in a measure relieved the deformity, although her face is badly ^ 
disfiigured. Her entire left lower jaw from the hinge to near the chin, 
as well as her lower front teeth, were removed. When the writer saw 
her in December, 1909, she said she had never entirely recovered her 
former good health. 

In addition to these specific cases given above and in addition to 
the three recent serious and perfectly authenticated cases to follow, 
several leading dentists and physicians mentioned a large number of 
cases of phosphorus necrosis and phosphorus poisoning. But only 
occasionally were they able to give names and dates and specific 
information. For instance, one dentist recalled having seven girls 
from the match factory in his office one Sunday morning to be treated 
for phosphorus poisoning. He received for this work little or no pay, 
kept no records, and remembered none of the names. He did, how- 
ever, give the names of several of his patients, and later his statements 
with reference to these particular ones were verified. Another den- 
tist stated he had treated perhaps half a dozen minor cases of phos- 
phorus poisoning, and recalled particularly one young girl who came 
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to him two years ago with purple gums, highly inBamed, uJ 
granulated bone near an upper molar. He looked through bi>i 
cial recordB, but was unable, on account of the incomplel^b 
deecriptioD, to say with certainty which one he had firet had in- 

Another dentist stated that he had been called in Isst winM 
neighboring practitioner to see a young woman (Marie R.) W 
match factory, who appeared to be affected sometrhat serioi^' 
poisonous phosphorus. Still another dentist showed the wiiH 
of the match company's certificates, bearing the name of a yom 

(Matilda D.) and dated , 1909, ordering the extraction ^^I 

lower left first molar. The dentist extracted the tooth and fov^ 
abscess which discharged pus and required treatment for a i^ 
before it finally healed. "It is possible that this was not i<^ 
phosphorus poisoning," said the dentist, "but the girl ne^n 
back to the match factory." 

A physician. Doctor P., remembered having treated a G«n 
girl of about 17 for phosphorus poisoning some five jean otb 
ago, but could not remember her name. Another phjucian saH 
had treated three or four minor cases during the past tea y* 
Still another physician brought his big record books horn ttu w 
safe, and, together with the writer, went through, page bj p>£*'' 
notes on examinations, treatments, and operations. In this v*7' 
names of 14 cases of phosphorus necrosis requiring operation *^ 
secured, and 17 additional cases of phosphorus poisoning which ^^'' 
to ordinary treatment. The remainder of his records were too inii^ 
nite to justify exact statements. This physician excluded from ' 
list every case of which he felt he could not speak with abeol* 
certainty. 

Among those not already mentioned who came from the mH'' 
factory to this physician for operations, were: 

Lizzie R., who on January 20, 1895, submitted to a minor operation lor pbo>F^ 
necToeie of the jaw. 

Annie F., for a aimilar operatioD on January 22, 1895. 

Alice E., tor a rimilar operation on Uarch 6, 1895, 

Uary A., for a nmiUr operation on October 28, 1899. 

Anne 0., November 24, 1900, for removal of dead bote. 

Albert L., for the removal of dead bone on April 5, 1904. 

Amone those otherwise treated by this physician for phospho''' 
poise 
Annie 
Fnmk 
Bells 
Karl I 
JamM 
Mary 
Jacob 
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se i;v'ere, for the most part, minor cases which showed the evil 
3 of pYiosphorus poisoning, but were discovered and treated 
b tliey had an opportunity to develop necrosis of the bone. 
for tlie purpose of discovering cases of this kind, in the incipient 
s of poisoning, that the match company has for many years 
in its eraploy a specially trained dentist who goes from factory 
wctiOry seeking to minimize the occupational disease. 
aree recerkt cases of phosphorus necrosis among the match-factory 

Yoyees at require individual and particular mention. 

ABY R., one of the girls who worked in the packing room at 

Txi«LtcIi factory, was a strong, vigorous girl. She had worked 
X match packer for two or three years when the trouble began, 
V a \ocal dentist. Doctor T., extracted one of her lower left molars. 
3 then worked for two months in a brush factory until the wound 
Aed, and she was pronounced fit to return to her old work as a 
vtch packer. At the end of the third week after she went back, 
>uV>\e began again in a serious form. The local dentist treated her 
Ting April, June, July, and October, 1905, and then she went, 

>on the advice of a friend, to a dentist in , who extracted 

veral more teeth. She was temporarily relieved, but within a few 
eeks the sviffering again became so severe that she went to Chicago, 
dtermined to end the trouble. She remained in Chicago during the 
ear 1906, and was operated on four times — ^in January, March, 
one, and October — by a well-known dental surgeon of Chicago, 
r^arge pieces of bone were removed from her lower jaws. Pus coji- 
inued to run from the wounds, but after another year of systematic 
reatment she recovered. 

Maria O., a strong and healthy girl, had worked for several years 
is a packer in the match factory. Eight years ago, at the age of 20, 
^e married, but continued to work in the factory. Two months 
later she conmienced to have trouble with her teeth. Doctor T. 

4 

first treated her, beginning with the first operation November 15, 

1901. He performed a second operation August 11, 1903, removing 

several large splinters of bone from her jaw. She grew no better, 

and through Doctor L., another dentist, she secured daily treatments 

at her home. Finally, as the trouble continued, she went to Doctors 

V. and N. for further medical aid, and is receiving treatment from 

tbem at the present time. Three years ago an abscess opened through 

her right jaw, and one year ago another opened on the left. Both 

require constant bandaging. When the writer saw her in December, 

1909, she was scarcely able to open her lips enough to speak, and 

could not separate her upper from her six remaining lower teeth. 

All of her lower teeth except the middle six have come out and several 

inches of the jaw bone is bare, with pus oozing from the sockets. 
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The poison first manifested itself eig'iit j-ears ago, shortly ifi'' 
marriage. She has a boy 6 years old, and a baby but 2 jetc: 

Anna M., who died as a result of phosphonia poisoning 
factory, was, according to reports from all sides, the most 
case of death from this cause. She began irork as a miUb^ 
when only 14 years of age. She had unusually good teeth u.' 
no trouble of consequence until about eight months Mif 
death, in 1908. Then she felt sensitive to cold and heat in tki 
of a molar that had been filled. This molar was adjacent to thtli 
left wisdom tooth, and a dentist, according: to reports fromlwfi 
and mother, said the pain came from the wisdom tooth. Siaiu- 
wisdom tooth extracted and found it perfectly soiuid. 1*1*^ 
the pain continued, she had the molar extracted and the root( 
so thoroughly affected as to pennit the passage of an on^ 
needle through them. Fus ran from the socket, and she W' 
taken to the hospital to hare the bone scraped. The ncordd 
operation, under date April 17, 1908, in the record book of D«w 
is as follows: "Abscess of left lower jaw extending dowB a* 
neck; curettage and drainage. Bone involved." 

Several physicians, including the leadii^ surgeons of — 
called in consulation and treated her, but she suffered tembie >P 
She could not eat, and slowly starved to death as a resalt »^ 



Several physicians, and practically every one with whom ^ 
talked, referred to tUs as "the most recent death from phcep** 
poisoning." The match company paid the costs of treat""*''' ' 
the funeral expenses. 

A further documentary^ confirmation of the connection bedW" f 
occupation and the disease is foimd in the death certificate ^ 
1908 in the bureau of vital statistics of the State of WisconsiD. "*" 
records the occupation of the deceased as "packing matcbtf 
factory," and in the attending physician certifying the d^^ 
caused by "general debifity due to phospho-necrosis of left iH""' 
maxillary bone." 

The odor from the suppurating bone ia something that csnD") 
described in words, and is so nauseating that dentists and phy^ 
alike prefer to avoid patients afflicted with advanced cases of "P'"* 
jaw." 

FACTORY AT , MINN. 

This factory is operated by a company formed some eight yews ^ 
It manufactures round end parlor matches by processes simile 
those described on pages 50 to 57, 

The building at present occupied by the company as & factor)' ^ 
originallr intended for an iron foundry. In addition to the ouW' 
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k-maJsiiig and box-making rooms, the factory consists of a long,, 
1 room ivith a partition running across one end. Behind this parti- 
I, in double rows of kettles, the "mixing" is done. 
'\\e usual ingredients are put into large kettles holding nearly 150 
mds, -wliere they are heated by steam and mixed by ladles which 
operated by machinery. The paste contains about 10 pounds of 
ite phosphorus in a total of about 146 pounds of composition — 
tking about a 7 per cent phosphorus mixture, according to the super- 
endent. In this establishment about 180 pounds of the poisonous- 
.osphorus is used daily. 

None but mixers and their assistants are permitted to enter this 

om, wYnch is partially ventilated by means of windows, although 

lere is no special apparatus for the removal of the fumes from the 

:>isonous phosphorus used in making the composition for the match 

eads, and these fumes are very noticeable. The young man who- 

as been mixer at this factory during the past four years reports that 

e has had no trouble with his teeth. The remainder of the long^ 

com, much the larger portion, is occupied with the 10 large match 

na^hines, and the benches of the fourscore or more female match 

'packers." The dipping, drying, and boxing and packing processes 

-\re thus carried on simultaneously in the same room, and on the two- 

iays the factory- was visited the doors leading into the mixing room 

•^erc wide open. The factory at this time, however, was running- 

with greatly reduced forces. Less than 50 girls were busy at the 

:V>enches, and but one machine was in motion. But even under such 

favorable circumstances the odor of phosphorus was heavy in the air^ 

f** On a hot day when all of the machines are working," said one of the 

girls, "you can cut the fumes with a knife." 

- No unusual effort is made to provide sufficient ventilation, but tho^ 
; height of the room is a partial protection and open windows serve as 
}'j. ventilators when the occasional air pipes are out of commission, as- 
::, they were upon the days of the visits to this factory, 
r The floor of this room and the tables or benches where the girls 
I work are of woo<l, which according to scientific experts soon absorbs 

the phosphorus and becomes a constant source of danger to the 
i. employees. The floor, however, is swept almost constantly by a 
; robust woman, who has been "sweeper out" and "picker up" during 

the past six years, and reports that she has always been perfectly 

well. Another woman, too, who has worked in the factory four years^. 

has apparently suffered no ill effects. They appreciate the dangers 
,, mvolved, and take more than the usual precautions. New employees 
^ in this room are instructed to wash before eating, and to rinse out their 

mouths, but no attempt is made at enforcing these instructions. Tho 
p secretary of this establishment said : " It seems to us that an employee 

38607— No. 86—10 8 
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having boen cautionet! in this regard c&n be exppc(«>U to ber 
especially aa it concerns his own welfare." 

That the dangers of phosphorus poisoning were recopniz«i< 
present by the manufacturers is evideut from prinleti notim 
one in each room, in not too conspicuous places. 

In addition to the above caution little is <lone by the maoiiiK 
to warn and protect the workers against the (iisease. Tiro 
"lunch rooms" are provido<l where the men and boys on one siJi 
partition and the women and girls od the other are require'! u 
their noonday lunches away from the direct fumes of the factorr 
hot coffee is furnished by the company. Xx>ckcrs are pmrur; 
the girls. The wash room, one of the most important requu^ 
in this industry wherever the poisonous phosphorus is used, is !<* 
inadequate. Three faucets over a sink and tvco towels funit^ 
equipment, although it is said that soap is sometimes, but do"''' 
at hand. Several of the girls who had worked in the factory fw 
eiderable perioUa complained that the two towels a day got wet n 
used by so many, and that some were forced to ' ' wipe their han'i 
the bottom of their aprons," No mouth wash of any kind is pro" 

The company employs a local dentist to come to the factoi^ 
examine the teeth of the employees at intervals, it is said, of six "w 
approximately. When the dentist finds decayed or otherwise il«'' 
ive teeth, the employee is required to secure dental treafni^D' *"' 
written statement from the dentist employed that the teetli »i» 
a satisfactory condition. 

After a (iret visit to this factory, but before the manager liMs" 
interviewed, inquiries were made among local denti.sta and pAj'"^"^ 
to learn whether they had ever had any case.s of phosphorus Deoro* 
In conversation with a dentiet and a physician the writer fcarnw^ 
three cases. 

George L.-— One of the men who worked several years in f"*'* 
tory suffered from phosphorus poisoning in 1904 and 1905. Thiff^ 
was mentioned by several different people. Doctor J., ('if <'*" 
who first treated the case and extracted several teeth, has m^" 
another city, but Doctor O., one of the leading physicians, slaleinl* 
according to his records the case came to him from this dentis'i*''' 
that he treated the man for phosphorus poisoning for about a """' 
in August, 1904, and again in July and December, 1905. The pliJ" 
sician stated to the writer that when he last treated the casfi* 
December, 1905, the conditions as a result of phosphorus poisoni"* 
were no longer acute. 

In 1903, Gertie W., a 16-year-old girl, began work at tliie iii«'^° 
factory. Her duty consisted in taking tlie loose maUliea as "^■ 
came to the bench and putting them in small pastebo&nl boit^ 
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tsionaliy , to even up the work, she was ''put on the machme to 
^r/' -wlxicli means that she took the boxes of matches as they 
e from the machme and slipped the covers on. She liked the 
Vl , fiultho\igh she coughed a great deal at first and sometimes she 
sick as a result of the fumes. 

n \Ave spring of 1905, she was seized one Saturday forenoon with a 
ere tooth.ache and wanted to go home at noon. Although she was 
^eTYWg great pain, the superintendent told her she had better stay 
til niglit. At his request she remained at work. On Monday she was 
Viged to have a tooth drawn, and for weeks afterwards she went 
nost daily to a local dentist (Doctor B.) for treatment. It was her 
t -apper jaw that was affected, and the dentist showed her several 
lall pierces which he removed from the jawbone. He also showed 
^r from one of his books a picture of a man who was suffering from 
1 advanced stage of phosphorus poisoning. 

Aft^r about six months of treatment, the trouble ceased, although 
\e says she still has pain occasionally. She enjoyed the work with 
he girls at the factory, and would have gone back again, she said, 
' but the dentist and my own people advised me to quit the match 
actory for good.'' 

She is now living at home in a small town, , near , 

Mid looks back with pleasure upon her actual work in the factory, 
a.lthough she says she objected to wiping on the two towels fur- 
nished for the hundred or so girls, and adds: **I used to wipe my 
hands and face on my apron," a practice instanced by another 
case described below. 

The dentist who treated her corroborated the facts as to treatment 
for phosphorus necrosis and furnished the name of this patient as 
well as the approximate dates. 

Mrs. Tillie H. — One of the first women who worked in this fac- 
tory (Mrs. H.), ^Hhe first girl on the machine when there was only 
one macliine,'' to use her own words, suffered from phosphorus 
poisoning last year (1908) and left the factory. Several years ago, 
according to her statement, when she had three teeth drawn, she 
remained out of the factory for two weeks and had no further trouble 
until about the 1st of July, 1908. Then on a Saturday she was 
obliged to have another tooth drawn, and she states the company 
dentist (Doctor N.) told her she should go back to work the next day 
after the Fourth of July, which was but a few days off. 

She went back to work, and her jaw soon began to pain her ter- 
ribly. She went again to the company dentist. According to her 
report, he assured her that she was getting along nicely, and she 
claims this dentist, in order to make sure of getting his money, kept 
her waiting for treatments and encouraged her to work steadily in 
the factory, wliilo insisting that she must pay in advance. 
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Finally, in despair, she says she went to the superintendent of il ii 
factory (Mr. R.)) showed him the dentist's certificate allowiof i^ n 
to go back to work, and complained that her mouth was still 
The superintendent then sent her to Doctor G., the company 
cian, who is advertised on placards in the factory as the only pi 
physician to go to at the expense of the company in case of 
dental injuries while at work for the company. She says the 
sician said her mouth was bad and that ^*he burned it out'* 
times and scraped the bone. She suffered terribly for a long 
and has never gone back to the factory. 

When she was seen in August, 1909, she was still living at — 
but complained that she was in bad health. She stated that 
she worked in the factory no mouth wash was ever provided, 
the ventilation was poor, and that she usually wiped her hcmds 
face on the bottom of her apron because **two towels soon get 
with so many girls using them." 

Some three weeks after the first visit to this factory, the 
passed through the city and upon learning that the manager wu i)| 
his office called to talk with him about conditions in his establishine^l 
and to learn if he was planning to employ any new special precautics* 
to protect his work people from the dangers. The manager sUte: 
that there had never been any trouble from phosphorus poisoning*' 
this place, and that while at one time there had been some serioAJ 

cases at , Wis., and , N. Y., the disease has been pnc- 

tically unknown in America for many years. 

When, about six weeks later, an agent of the Bureau of Labor 
visited this factory, he, too, reported that ''both the secretary aBd 
superintendent of this factory stated that there never has bNeen * 
case here of necrosis.^' 

FACTORY AT , IND. 

This match company began business in the summer of 1900, in ai 
abandoned barbed-wire mill. The business has been increased from 
time to time until in this one building in 1909 over 200 employee 
are regularly engaged and the capacity of the establishment is be- 
tween thirty and forty millions of matches per day. The composition 
used contains about 7 per cent of white phosphorus, of which about 
25,000 pounds are used each year. The building is so low that their 
is not sufficient room to install modem continuous-process machines. 
The machinery in use is of the simple German type, manufactured in 
Berlin. The mixing of the composition is done in open vessels, and 
nowhere in the factory is there any attempt to carry the fumes 
directly away from the workrooms. The president of the company 
informed the writer that they used the fan system of ventilation. 
But when the factory was visited it was found that the fans were not 
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&. An agent of the Government who visited this factory two 
Hs e£i.i*lier also re{>orted that the fans were not used and that the 
rixkt^eijckclent stated that they were useless. 

tJtxis plant the working conditions were found to be poor. The 

ling uised for the manufacture of matches is an abandoned wire 

having low ceilings, poor light, and little ventilation. The 

es cua^d smoke from burnt and burning matches and the odors 

1 chemicals used in the composition for heads of matches per- 

tto all of the workrooms. In the mixing room, the dipping and 

ing room, and the room where the packing and wrapping are done 

fumes were exceedingly strong. There are no appliances in any 

the rooms for the removal of fumes, excepting revolving fans in 

> packing and wrapping room which are not used. 

The accommodations for washing are insuflBcient and there are 

requirements enforced as to washing at any time. No mouth 

!cs\ves are provided by the establishment, nor is there any require- 

ent for the use of a mouth wash, excepting that in a printed notice 

rtvpYoyees are told that they should rinse their mouths daily. 

There is no rule here against eating in the factory. Several of the 
'inp\oyee« were found eating their noon lunch in the room where 
he packing and wrapping is done. The air was foul with odors 
ind iumes at this time. 

The superintendent at the factory took the writer through the 
establishment, explaining the various processes in detail, and offer- 
ing every facility for obtaining information. He stated that he now 
and then gave soap to the foremen in the different departments, 
but that it quickly disappeared. He also said that the company 
once furnished bottles of mouth wash and instructed the employees 
how to use it, but were led to abandon this precaution upon finding 
some of the bottles broken or missing. The two towels which the 
company furnishes for the use of about 100 women in the packing 
department were discovered in a most filthy and uninviting condi- 
tion. Three basins for the use of these women were found in the 
wash-room sink, but the cold water from one faucet Could be turned 
on only with considerable difficulty, and the hot water from another 
faucet was almost scalding in temperature. 

Upon the first request for information concerning the posting of 
notices warning employees of the dangers of phosphorus poisoning, 
attention was directed to a post in the dipping room where the placard 
was found firmly nailed upside down. The superintendent, however, 
after hunting several minutes in the factory office without finding 
a copy of the notice offered to tear one from its post in the packing 
room. A copy of this notice is as follows: 
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NOTICE. 

Em ploy f en tcill please take note. 

1. Do not eat im mediately after handling matchea or composition v^tli«ct t- 
washing^ the hands. 

2. Keep the teeth in good order. Have dentist examine the teeth occaAOBalK 

A small circular on *'The preservation of the teeth" i^as *1* 
handed to the writer with the statement that copies of it hjtd br*i 
distributed among the employees. It likewise contains no spe<k 
reference to the dangers of phosphorus poisoning. A copy of tk 
circular follows: 

THE PRESERVATION OF THE TEETH. 

Without good teeth there can not be thorough mastication. 

Without thorough mastication there can not be perfect digestion, and witboot ]>? 
feet digestion one can not have good health. 

Hence the paramount importance of sound teeth. 

Clean teeth do not decay. 

Food left on the teeth ferments, and the acid formed produces decay. 

Decay leads to pain and the total destruction of the teeth. 

When decay occurs, it should be attended to, whether giving pain or not. 

The immediate stopping of a small cavity is of the greatest service in preventing cit 
necessity for extraction. 

The following rules should therefore be closely observed: 

1. The teeth should be cleansed at least once daily, with toothbrush and powder. 

2. The best time to clean the teeth is after the last meal. 

3. A small toothbrush with sti£f bristles should be used, brushing up and dowst f^ 
across; inside and outside, and in between the teeth. 

4. A simple tooth powder, or a little soap and some precipitated chalk* taken up^^ 
the brush should be used. If the teeth are dirty or stained, a little fine pumice powdor 
may be used; but only occasionally. 

5. It is a good practice to rinse the mouth out after every meal. 

6. All rough usage of the teeth, such as cracking nuts, biting thread, etc., should 
be avoided; but the proper use of the teeth in chewing is good for them. 

7. All persons engaged in these works should rinse their mouths thoroughly befi»n; 
meals. 

Beyond these precautions little is done at the factory to protect the 
workers from this occupational disease. The company employs no 
regular dental or medical examiner and requires its employees to visit 
a dentist but twice a year. Employees are expected to secure anJ 
present to the superintendent of the factory a certificate indicatini: 
their fitness for this dangerous occupation. The blank form is as 
follows : 

, Ind., , 190 . 

To the Match Co.: 

This is to certify that I have examined the mouth and teeth of aud 

find them in such condition that I consider it safe for to be employed in i 

match factory. 

(Signed) . 
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l^e local dentist who has had the most experience in treating 
th-f actory employees, however, refuses to fill out this blank as 
;ied and amends it to read: '^This is to certify that I have exam- 

i the teeth of and find them sound." 

f^iih all the unfavorable conditions enumerated above, one would 
pcely expect to learn that the employees in this match factory had 
ax>ed tlie effects of phosphorus poisoning. They have not. Within 

Bw hours among professional men in , it is possible to learn 

I names of a score or more of sufferers from phosphorus necrosis 
ring the last eight years. At least six of these cases are of the year 
09. Several dentists estimate that they have each treated from 
ue dozen to forty cases during the past few years. Necrosis of the 
,w, moreover, is only one of the forms in which the evil effects of the 
Qison manifests itself. The number of patients who have suffered 
'om anaemia, and physical breakdown, and pulmonary weaknesses, 
s a result of work under the above conditions, is reputed to be much 
greater. 

A. brief enumeration of some of these cases, though the Ust is known 
to be very incomplete, will help to indicate how serious always is the 
risk involved where matches are made from white phosphorus. 

Henry B. — One of the first serious cases of phosphorus poisoning 
at this factory occurred about one year after its opening. Henry B., 
a man of perhaps 45 years of age, worked in the boxing room, which is 
usually considered one of the least dangerous departments. He 
suffered first with severe toothache, and found but temporary relief 
when several upper teeth were extracted by Doctor L. The trouble 
continued in a worse form, until Doctor R. removed a considerable 
portion of the upper jaw, which was foimd to be badly honeycombed. 

George K. — An early case of poisoning which, with complications, 
resulted fatally, was that of George K. He was but 22 years and 8 
months old, and worked in the dipping room. He suffered from 
aching teeth and general debiUty, caused, it is claimed, by the phos- 
phorus fumes in the factory. Laigely as a result of his run-down 
condition, on Christmas Day, 1900, he succumbed to a brief attack 
of pneumonia. The county records of death contain the following 
entry after his name: ^'Disease causing death: Phosphorus poison- 
ing." 

Charles M. — About two years after this factory started operations, 
Charles M., a man of about 45 years of age, suffered severely from 
phosphorus poisoning. Two operations, about three months apart, 
by Doctor S., dentist, were necessary in order to remove the affected 
part, which extended from the right upper cuspid back to the third 
molar. The lower plate of the antrum was also removed. 

MiKNiB H. — In 1904 Minnie H., a yoimg woman of about 20 years 
of age, who worked in the boxing room at the factory, was operated on 
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by Doctor D. for necrosis of both the upper and lower left maxifi 
The trouble in this case, the dentist believes, was caused \yy rooCs 
had not been removed when teeth had previously been eartnct* 
After two months of treatment she apparently was entirely cisr 
although it was necessary to remove some of the jawbone in bi 
upper and lower jaws. 

Frank G. — One of the most distressing cases which haT^e ocnc^ 
at this factory was in 1905. In that year Frank G., a Russi&n of at«* 
60 years of age, who had worked for forty years in match factories 
a dipper, first in his native city of Odessa and later in this coonf 
suffered severely from phosphorus necrosis. He had workod so na: 
years without apparent evil effect that he came to regard tlie dan: 
as a myth. Then suddenly he was seized with what he thougiit v. 
merely a severe toothache. Doctor M. extracted some teeth, bat r. 
pain continued. Doctor M. then removed some ne<^rosed bone a: 
did what he could to relieve the inflammation. But as the tn>cH 
grew steadily worse, Doctor M. decided to take his patient to CTiic*. 5 
for a more extensive operation. Three operations were perform^i 
by Doctor F., of Chicago, and the right lower jaw and part of the kf 
had to be removed. 

William T. — One of the composition mixers who suffered severei' 
from phosphorus necrosis was WiUiam T. He was exceeding!: 
careful in taking every precaution to protect himself. He woi» 
rubber gloves while at work, washed his hands carefully, brushed ttf 
teeth and nails regularly, changed his clothing before leaving tht 
factory, visited a dentist frequently, and, in fact, earned a locsl 
reputation for punctiliousness. As an indication of his intelligcawt 
it may be added that he has recently displayed imusual ability ic 
organizing a match company of his own. 

Mr. T. had worked several years as composition mixer in thfi 
factory before he had serious trouble with his teeth. Doctor H., a 
local dentist, extracted a lower left cuspid, and from that time on 
several physicians and dentists treated the necrosed jaw. Doctor 
O. treated this case for some time and removed several pieces of de»A 
bone. Finally Mr. T. went to Indianapolis for a further operation, 
where Doctor N., on March 27, 1907, removed much of the lower left 
maxillary, leaving only a rim of bone. 

Daisy R. — In 1905 Daisy R., a girl of about 20, who worked 
in a factory as a packer, suffered severely from phosphorus necrosis of 
the lower right jaw. On October 5 of that year. Doctor G. extracted 
the root of a tooth which seemed to be the cause of the trouble. But 
the pain grew worse, and on October 10 she was taken to the hospital, 
where on the following day, according to the hospital records. Doctor 
N. removed *'part of inferior maxillary.!' The wound was dressed 
daily, and was '* healing nicely, " when on the 16th she left the hospital 
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was treated thereafter by various dentists and physicians about 
n. This was a very serious case and for eighteen months proved 
iiedingly painful and troublesome. 

[ob^ace: B. — Durmg the same month of the preceding operation, 
ot>er, 1905, there was another serious operation at the same 
pit;al for the same trouble. Horace B., a lad of about 19, after 
[ering a long time from phosphorus necrosis of the right upper jaw, 
3 ta.ken to the hospital on October 4, 1905. On the following day, 
wording to the hospital records. Doctor K. ** removed part of 
>erior maxillary.'* The wound was dressed daily by Doctor K., 
listed on one occasion by Doctor C, and at the end of one month, 
L November 3, 1905, the patient was permitted to leave the hospital, 
fter this, he was treated by several different local dentists and 
lysicians. He finally recovered, although seriously disfigured, but 
o longer works in the match factory. 

Mks. a. — One of the earlier cases of phosphorus poisoning at this 
ictory was that of Mrs. A., a packer, who about six years ago suffered 
:om necrosis of the upper right and left maxillaries, probably caused, 
ccording to the dentist, by the roots of two cuspids under the plate 
•{ an artificial set of teeth. She was then about 40 years of age, and 
with lier face swollen until her nostrils were closed, she went to 
Doctor G. for treatment. He removed the necrosed tissue, and 
after a number of treatments she seemed completely cured and 
removed to a western State, but she has since had further trouble of 
the same nature. 

May S. — Four years ago Miss May S. suffered from phosphorus 
necrosis of the right lower jaw, and a small piece of dead bone was re- 
moved by Doctor H. In this case a sequestrum had formed and the 
piece of necrosed bone came out easily. 

Feed H. — About two years ago Fred H., a man about 45 years of 
age, had necrosis of the left inferior maxillary. He, for a long time, 
had been absolutely toothless, and in his case not even roots remained. 
Nevertheless necrosis developed and an operation was necessary in 
order to arrest the local decay of the bone. After the operation and 
several treatments by Doctor E., he recovered and appears com- 
pletely cured. 

Harold W. — ^Two years ago a young man, Harold W., had necrosis 
of the lower right jaw and Doctor D. removed the dead portion with 
a curetting burr. The poison in this instance is supposed to have 
entered a tooth through an imperfect filling. Mr. W. worked in the 
match factory as a * 'filler," that is, his work was to fill the frames 
^th match splints before they had been dipped in the composition, 
a position that might easily be made entirely free from danger if de- 
partments were properly divided. 
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KIate N. — One of the girls at this factory who suffered frompfa^ ] 
phorus poisoning a few years ago was Kate N. Xeerosis, 
near the root of an extracted tooth, attacked her lower right jaw, 
yielded readily to the treatment of Doctor B. 

KuTH J. — A case that at first was supposed to be neuralgu. t 
later proved to be phosphorus necrosis, was treated ooixke y«kxs 
by Doctor G. 

Phil. R. — In the summer of 1908, Phil. R., who worked in thisiiu 
factory, went to Doctor P. with a troublesome case of phoep 
necrosis of the lower right jaw. Some time previous, the sen 
bicuspid had been extracted, and the poison is supposed tf> have :. 
tered there. Three operations were necessary, althou^^h. the piew 
necrosed bone was at first no larger than two molar crowTis. 

John Q. — A man of about 40 years of age, who has worked farsp- 
eral years in this match factory, was attacked with pho^honis d^t 
sis of the left lower jaw in the spring of 1909. Three operations f' 
the removal of necrosed bone have .been performed by Doct<^r A. a: 
the patient seems to be doing well, although there was still in X>ecc:- 
ber, 1909, a slight discharge from the wound. 

Lester C. — A young man of about 27, early in the summer of I9(*- 
went to Doctor H. with his lower gums purple and swollen, and <fe 
charging slimy pus. The first operation, in which a piece af rfe*^ 
bone was removed, proved successful, and the wound healed withs 
six weeks. Mr. C. still works about the match factory, and when sett 
in December, 1909, he appeared unusually robust and said he felt per- 
fectly well. 

Bert N. — In the summer of 1909, Bert N., assistant to the comp*>- 
sition mixer, received treatment from Doctor D. for phosphorus ne- 
crosis. This was the second attack in his case. Three years ago he 
suffered a slight necrosis of the upper jaw which apparently healed 
In the middle of the summer, 1909, he went to Doctor D. with necros^is 
of the lower jaw. The recent trouble was in the median anterior 
mouth and required the removal of a section of the bone. The opem- 
tion was accomplished with the aid of the curetting burr. 

Grace R. — In the summer of 1909 Grace R., a girl from this maUb 
factory, was treated for phosphorus necrosis by Doctor L., who 
thinks the immediate trouble was caused by the root of a tooth. 
He removed the gum tissue and scraped the bone. Treatments 
were continued twice a week from July 21 to August 17. The girl 
was anaemic and should not have been permitted to work in a match 
factory. 

Louise B. was treated by Doctor L. in September and October, 
1909, for a slight necrosis in the region of the lower right wisdom tooth. 
Doctor L. removed the tooth and the inflamed gum tissue, but did 
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crape t.Y\e bone. Although the girl was anaemic, she seemed to 
rer nicely imder treatment. 

L^FTJS X-rf. One of the most pitiful cases of **phossy jaw" now 

!tr treatment at this city is that of Rufus L. For many years he 

not Ii&cl a tooth in his mouth, and congratulated himself upon 

ping the semiannual dental examinations required by the match 

ipany . He is a somewhat feeble old man of 77 years of age, and 

se conditions have made the case more difficult. 

^ate in July, 1909, he was placed in care of a physician to prepare 

:v tor the first operation on August 2. He had used for years a full 

of artificial teeth, and there were no roots to cause irritation or 

naa a ready opening for the poison. The first operation involved 

e tissues of the region of the first and second molars of the lower 

!;\vt ^aw. Treatments were continued daily by Doctor B., who 

3o performed a second operation on October 18, 1909. Early in 

ecember, at the time of the writer's visit to this city, Mr. L. was still 

fining for treatment every other day. 

It IS not pretended that the above list of cases of necrosis is at all 

omplete for this match factory. On the contrary, there is reason to 

>eVieve that a little further search would have revealed twice this 

lumber. An effort has been made to carefully eliminate those cases 

:;hat were open to question either owing to uncertain diagnosis or on 

account of inability to secure the name of the sufferer. Uncertain 

diagnosis is frequent because of the failure of many dentists to keep 

adequate records. 

The name of the sufferer is frequently difficult to secure for the 
same reason, and in most such cases must be excluded from the list 
on accoimt of the danger of duplication because a patient frequently 
goes for treatment to more than one practitioner. One dentist, for 
example, referred to *' a woman from the country " who came to him, 
had several teeth extracted on Simday, and inmiediately went to 
work in the factory, from which she returned to her home within one 
moTvth with phosphorus necrosis. This case is very likely not 
included in the list above, but for the sake of erring on the right side is 
purposely omitted. A physician also reported the case of a young 
woman, Cora K., who came to him from this factory in a very anaemic 
condition, which is one of the frequent indications of general phos- 
phorus poisoning. Upon the physician's advice this woman went to 
work *m another establishment (not a match factory), and improved 
almost immediately. This is one of many such cases referred to by 

physicians in , which are not mentioned above. More than 

one physician said that he regarded this aneemic condition, due to 
poisonous phosphorus influence, as more serious than necrosis of the 
jaw. 
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The match factory at , Ohio, is one of the smaller Un 

and employs but 18 men and 22 women, alt of whom a.re over 1( 
of age. The factory is a 2-story brick building with a. i*»scioas 
contains but two workrooms. It is ventilated by izil^ake fue 
ventilators in the roof. Suction fans are also used to cairr 
fumos, which, however, are very noticeable. The w^Ils are •" 
washed or painted annually, but the floors are not Icept cle«: 
separate lunch room is provided, and open sinks are pro'vide^l i 
wa^h room, where soap and towels are furnished by the eoiEi 
The work day is ten hours, with a half hoUday on Satuj^ay. 
minutes are allowed for lunch. 

This factory had no posted regulations cautioning the emplori 
use care in their work or to wash before meals, and there is zio eT>- 
that any effort is made by the management to explain personail; 
serious features of the work to the employees when they tirr 
engaged. 

In no other factory visited was the "firing" of matches so mua 
evidence as in this. The litter on the floors of the packing room 
also unusual. The manager explained by saying that it was d» 
the fact that the man who attended to the sweeping was not at *■ 
on this day. The methods of operation were crude in all departJiw 
of this factory. 

To the agent of tlie Bureau, while at , March 29, 1*^ 

Doctor K., a leading dentitit, said that an employee of the mst' 
company had called on him, professionally, a few days before, and 
examination had disclosed necrosis of the upper jawbone, due 
phosphorus poisoning, which had to such an extent involved the hoi 
that the dentist referred the sufferer to a regular surgeon. The dt* 
tist said the man had been employed for the past two years a? 
" frame unloader," and that he had a bad case of necrosis that neeik*- 
immediate hospital treatment. 

Another recent case at this factory was that of a girl who b*^ 
necrosis. This case was mentioned to the agent of the Bureau by thf 
superintendent, who, in this connection, remarked that '* after' 
while" they expected to have dental supervision. 

The disease would probably be more prevalent if there were nol s 
contii 
for tl 
thatt 
warra 

It I 
at th( 
cases 
withii 
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FACTORY AT , OHIO. 

e f aotory at , Ohio, is the largest one in the United 

«. Tliis mammoth, modern establishment has the capacity 
ximirtg out 225,000,000 matches per day. In addition to the 
ih factory, the company maintains here a highly organized 
Teexdng department, where machinery for the other five fac- 
^s of the company are designed and built. 

LYia one factory employs 650 people, of whom 472 are men and 

are v^'omen, all over 16 years. The product of the establishment 

.\€LtiCb.es of two distinct kinds, safety matches which can only be 

ick. on a prepared surface, and matches which can be struck 

7he processes of manufacture in this factory, which is the most 
dem in equipment and method, has already been described in 
tail. 

A. xnatron has general charge of the female employees. Her 
I ties are to see that they exercise proper care and cleanliness in 
le toilet rooms, to preserve order, and where any condition demands 
she investigates the character of the women and may recommend 
neir discharge. The matron also has charge of the rest room and 
3.kes temporary care of any of the women who may be ill. Con- 
itions are said to be much improved since this position was created. 
In the basement of the factory there are cloakrooms and attend- 
mts to care for the garments of both males and females. A lunch 
oom is provided and coflFee is furnished free to all the workers, 
in earlier custom of furnishing a bowl of hot soup to those employees 
.vho eat their noon lunch in the factory has been discontinued. 
Hot and cold water with towels is suppUed, and no employee is 
supposed to eat in the lunch room until he has washed his hands. 

The ventilation of the workrooms in all departments is quite 
thorough, although the cooking of the pastes is conducted in kettles 
which have no pipes to carry fumes outside of the building. But 
these operations were conducted in rooms which were entirely 
separate from the others, and the only workers exposed to these 
conditions were the mixers and their helpers. In these rooms, how- 
ever, the general ventilation was good and may have been sufficient. 
In the rooms where the automatic machines were in operation the 
air was fresh at all times, and the "firing" of matches in packing 
seems to be much less than in other factories. One feature of ven- 
tilation on the match machine did appear to demand an improve- 
ment. A drying current of air was directed over the freshly dipped 
splints on the machine, and the fume-laden air, after having passed 
the splints, was directed toward the workers at the front of the 
machine. Apparently, provision could have been made to take 
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this air away fnun tLo macliinp as 8<H>n as it li^*l «l«»ne it: 
before it couKI rourli aii_v of the operatives. 

There appeared to be no evidence of speetJict^ ^Lxnoiig \^ 
lives, altliougti they seemed to wurk rapidly ^nd :^ozzie 
haste, but the flow of material to be packed ^rv>xjx the nu-lj 
fairly uniform anil coDiliiiims for that reason do not Iut? | 
reaiijusled to the maehiiie speed. I 

Occasionally a girl may suffer a slight bum fio^u rxxAtdieis ": j 
on tlie packing table, but usually such accidenC^s a.rne not -I 
eniHi^h tu interfere with work. j 

The doors, hallways, stairways, and toilets foi- jmugzi aiid t i 
are clean, and toilet arrangements appear ample. Tlxe prw*. 1 
against fire are not only complete but elaborate- -A. Gre~£s 

organization on duty day and night, with sprinkler Bjst^ia aj- j 
lios',' on each machine, and fireproof stairways and exSt^ fumisi ] 
guards beyond criticism. S 

Elaborate provision is made for the TentUation t>f tike /*■. 
buildings, the details of which follow: \ 

JIain Bcnj>iNG, — Four stories and two 2-story -VK-iogs, :■ l 
1,423,750 cubic feet, ventilated by two fans, each 10 by S /©et, at 
revolutions per minute. 

The fourth floor — match machme room — 325,000 oubi< 
receives one-sixth of the air delivei-ed from the two before— jjic'U7/<» 
fans, which can change the cubic contents every five or sijK minm- 

Main Buii.mso Addition. — Four stories and compositiou biii-^ 
ing four stories, 740,3SO cubic feet, ventilated by one fan 12 b> 
feet at 135 revolutions per minute. The fourth floor matcli ruariw 
and the composition rooms, 275,640 cubic feet, receive al>out oo^ 
half of the air delivered from one fan 12 by 5 feet which cliailt'*'- 
the cubic contents ever>' five or six minutes. 

Addition to Main Building (South), — Four stories, totaJ cubk 
contents 2,S46,5G0 cubic feet. The match machine room on tlie 
fourth floor, 1,106,010 cubic feet, receives about one-half of the air 
delivered fn 
minute, and 
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. -j.^y st^&'tement of Doctor D., a local dental surgeon, mentions 
^ / ^ ler oases within a period of ten years, only one of these cases 

I v' oUoiivixig matter relating to conditions of dental supervision 
t. -^^^pection in the factories of the Diamond Match Company, 
^ in tlie United States, has been furnished by the dental sur- 
. h.o is in charge of this feature of the company's work: 

r Tlxe attitude of the corporation toward the phosphorus propo- 
*M3 it relates to the employees: 

, ; T>\axxioiid Match Company are fully cognizant of the possible 

" '* r in all its different phases, and are continually devising means 

^^ ^^:* uttin^ into operation methods and devices for the prevention 

f/iVi » phvsical ills which are^ commonly regarded as associated with 

-}:uik J^atcn industry. Factories are remodeled or rebuilt as occasion 

P^^. i in order to improve the conditions for the general good of the 

"" oyees. 

tT xnany years the company has employed specialists to look after 
'^'diii welfare or the employees in every way possible, in order that they 
• \)€i relieved of tne dangers of phosphorus necrosis. 

-Vv'd. The difficulty of enforcing necessary care or impressing them 
i] h the seriousness of personal negligence: 

Che employee is very apt to be quite indifferent to the dangers 

:& isequent to his personal neglect and naturally careless about ob- 

^)f„/-ving the rules and regulations looking to their general welfare. 

/ ,> doubt this is largely di^e to the fact that through preventive 

iasures the company's busmess, in recent years, has been reUeved 

^^ lis horrors to such an extent that only occasionallv do cases occur, 

- vinff little opportunitv for employees to become familiar with the 

<r 1. 'Auol necrosis. Such oeing the case, the employee fails to compre- 

^/p^.gnd the necessity for strictly observing that which the employer 

^ arough many years of experience has found essential to his physical 

^" welfare. 

This being the case, compulsion in the observance of rules has to be 

v<. : •esorted to at times in order that .conditions conducive to their 

:u«^elfare may be brought about, as well as maintained. Frequently 

,i we find those who believe it a strictly personal affair as to whether 

they shall be allowed to take unnecessary chances even after the 

possibilities for trouble has been explained to them. 

Not only are rules and regulations necessary, but their enforce- 
: ' ment has to be constantly followed up in order tnat they may receive 
L: the necessary protection. 

3d. What are the net results of all efforts up to the present time, 
^ and to what particular feature or features is ascribed the greatest 
^^ results along preventive lines? 

The efforts along preventive lines instituted by the Diamond 
i; Match Company, had nractically eliminated phosphorus necrosis. 
^ To the combined enorts as relating particularly to factory and 
personal cleanliness, ventilation, and especially mouths free from dis- 
eased gums or mucous membranes, as well as diseased and carious 
teeth, may be ascribed the more essential features for prevention. 
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4th. Describe system and procedure as minutely as ii- 
Specify safeguards, copies of warning signs, chax*t8, as used bj 
surgeon, etc. j 

A careful and thorough examination of the teeth and gmi- 
mucous membrane of the mouths of each and every ^mplojet. i 
as often as every ninety days, together with a record of ttte sl 
future reference. The name of employee, check number, i'.. 
kind of enipli»ymcnt, condition of teeth and g'ujns, togetlif 
remarks relating to any special or out of the oixlinary cmh 
either local or systematic, which may be maolfesteti at the u 
said examination, go to make up this record. Also anv »J" 
instruction thought necessary as appl^nng to each IndivJtJiMJ' 

On examination, whatever work seems necessary in the ■* 
treatments, cleaning, filling, extractions, etc.j with the limit 
time in which the work must be attended to, is duplicated in^ 
catc form. 

These certificates are placed in the care of one wiioso </uty n I 
see that the employee receives it sufficiently early to enable ' 
have the indicated work done by his dentist and returned t' 
properly signed within the time limit called for on the certia 
Should the mouth present conditions which would not jastif! i 
dentist in signing the certificate within the specified time, he f 
holds the certificate until such future time as he feels the case demi ' 
or makes a not« of such conditions on the certificate, an<i the emi'l 
is allowed to present the same to the one having him in charpe i 

Ko employee with unfavorable symptoms, either local orsr-v 
atic, is permitted to remain in any department where chanre; 
trouble are possible. 

5th, Statement along professional lines by dental surgeon of C'' 
pany; 

Am a graduate of the Philadelphia Dental College, year of l''- 
In general dental practice until 1900, when I became connecI^J'^ 
the Diamontl Match Company as their dental examiner. My (lun 
are the having entire supervision as regards the dental asjiect of '- 
Barberton, Onio; Oshkosh, Wis,; Detroit, Mich.; Oswego, N> ^ 
and Portland, Me., factories of said company. 

Regular visits to each factory are made every ninety da.R'' 
oftener at which time every employee comes before me for exBiniC' 
tion and advice. This includes males and females of various '?' 
and of many nationalities. 

The same system is in operation at all the factories as pertainn- 
to my work. The number of employees varies somewoat. "^ 
Barberton factory, about 800; Oshkosh, 600; Oswego, 500; T>em^ 
450; and Portland, 100. 

Results far reaching for the general uplift, morally and financiiUj' 
as well as physically follows as a consequence of the system in vcgw^ 

FACTORY AT , OHIO. 

The factory at , Ohio, is a 2-story and basement iiv^ 

building with 14 rooms. Three hundred and nine work people, 'S' 
men and 122 women, all over 16 years of ago, are employed. A tilt- 
hour day with five hours on Saturday, making a fifty-five hourwMfe! 
'•* the rule. Females over 16 and under 18 years of age work eigti' 
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'. a day for five days, and five hours on Saturday. A full hour is 
ed for lunch. 

this factory, as m the one immediately preceding, where an 

.[:e pipe for drying the matches was on the automatic machine, 

,. iir passed directly to the workers on the front of the machine, 

., Qg first absorbed the fumes from the freshly dipped matches. 

; asonable construction would, it seems, demand that an exhaust 

- of sufficient volume be arranged to take the fumes away from 

] operatives. In this factory the machines are so arranged that 

U the packing operations the girls sit while at work. The floors 

^^^ kept clean, and there was no serious '* firing" of matches in 

V king. 

Lt the time of the visit of the agent of the Bureau there were no 

vied regulations regarding the dangers surrounding the employ- 

nt. The management rely solely upon the heads of departments 

warn new employees of the particular dangers of the industry. 

\ ,- No case of phosphorus poisoning in connection with this factory 

^ \a found by the agent, although this should not be taken to mean 

t^: .at no cases have occurred in recent years, for the time which was 

'^voted to the factory here was limited and inquiries were confined 

\J^ > the factory. 

7; The president of the match company, since the organization of the 
^ Dmpany up to a few years ago, had acted as the medical officer of 

he factory. 
, The dental surgeon who has had charge of the dental inspection of 
he factory for several years has written a statement submitted below, 
^, vhich is made a part of this report, covering such features of his work 
,v:is may be of interest. 

^f In complying with your request, I beg leave to report that the 
'''^attitude of the company, since my connection with them in 1904 as 
'^dental surgeon, toward any trouble arising from phosphorus poisoning 
.^ has been along the strictest lines. They at all times, seeming to have 
"" the interest of their employees in mind, are very wiUing to act on any 
suggestions that may tend to increase the healthful conditions and 
thereby lessen the possibility of bad results. 

The strictest measures are adhered to in regard to cleanliness. 
Large wash basins supplied with hot and cold water and plenty of 
soap are placed near the dining room. 

Examination of all the employees in the match-making depart- 
ments takes place each month, and it is imperative with the company 
that the employees follow out the instructions of the examiner within 
fifteen days from such date. The work to be done is indicated on 
diagrams. Said work is then permitted to be done by any reputable 
dentist, who signs the certificate, which is then returned to the com- 
pany and placed on file, thereby making it possible to keep in touch 
with the condition of employees at all times. 

8S697— No. 80—10 9 
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The company in taking on new ei]iplo>~«^«>s oAuses fi 
examined before entering upon their wor-fe, thereby 
po-isihility of employing persons whose ooncJitions oil 
not he iicceptaliie. 

The employees are instructed to keep ttkc hands -fm 
while working Ui further protect trom the dan^rers tJiui 

We very firmly believe that where the rtxlc^ of pr- 
strictly ttuhercd to, and the gums kept in a. he&ltJiy r< 
the ()roper ventilation, as we nave, the great cJa n^*T ari^ 
maknig of matehes of phosphorus is v^rv lar^^ly elitnin 

In phosphorus poisoning, as in all otlier aJsifasefi c-m 
general system plays an important part, becAti^e of the 
strong robust person climinateii a much larger ujraount ofy 
may be taken into the system than one who is ^^calcer, ar 
true, the care of the mouth and teeth are import ao/ y^!'-; 
general condition of the patient, because disease*/ teeth an< 
the source of a very large amount of poisonous maCt'er yrh/r. 
into the stomach, Uiereby interfering seriously with the f 
digestion, and by such interference keeps the repuisive tor'' 
ebu, which would necessarily cause a debiUtated conditi-i 
patient. 

The results obtained by the treatment the emplovees a^ii 
are very satisfactory, as we have had no dimculty ari>i:i 
phosphorus poisoning since my connection with the coTopxnj' 

FACTORY AT , PA. 

This match factor}' occupies a building which is bu ( one sior 
a basement; is constructed of brick, and is so situated thii 
and ventilation are unobstructed from all sides. 

The employees in this factory — ten men and four women— »^ 
ten-hour day with a half holiday on Saturday. No wash w>^ 
luncli room or dressing room is provided, and only thirty atf' 
are allowed for lunch. The establishment furnishes soap at an '? 
sink, but no towels. 

The machines are all of foreign make, and the operations are ^'■ 
simpler than in the factories where the American machines i/)?'^'" 
The location is rural, and light and ventilation are supplied f"- 
unobstructcd windows and doors on al! sides. The niafcli« w 
here arc all of the square-splint t^'pe, and arc hand dipped, 
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' fieffr-^^ll^d into the drying chambers, which are closed compart- 

Tftj^ v^n 'which tiio freshly dipped matches are subjected to a current 

Hi air, -which is drawn out and discharged outside the building. 

?^^> the frames are unloaded and the matches finally go to the 

[ *^ table, they are thoroughly dry. 

km ' "workrooms were clean and free from waste. No '* firing" of 
fi^^.'^Bs w^as observed, and there was only a slight odor of phosphorus 
ym'irt^ -workrooxas. There appears a lack of precaution in some 
'ot^cpOrs ivhich authorities have deemed very essential to the welfare 
*ft, isft. help, particularly in respect to washing facilities. 
^«^ dippers stand at their work and attend a simple machine, the 
^ ''.*^Sse of -which is to tip the splint with the chemical composition 
f,^ • ghting. The machine is simply a trough in which arrangement 
jOQoffis:^^ for keeping the paste at a required temperature, and to make 
e;7offiVr:«sible to lower to the desired depth the splints which are intended 
Mltfr^.*e tipped by passing across a roller. Over the entire machine 
w:?,, hood, the front part being of glass. An exhaust pipe with 
. per connection draws awfty injurious vapors and carries them 
oS-^ ^^^ buildmg . 
mih ^^^ splints are placed in the machine, one frame at a time, and pass 

•OSS a roller which dips into the trough containing the composition 

d which distributes the composition on the top of the splint, com- 
iiiir^^i^^g the match. The frame is then withdrawn from the machine 
sor.'^ placed in a wheeled carrier. The carrier when filled is placed 
• the drying room. Not more than one carrier full of freshly dipped 
/^.patches stands on the workroom floor at any time. 

J r The dipper, having completed the filling of the wheeled carrier 
ojjfA^ the requisite complement of racks, rolls it with its contents of 
Ij^'-viatches, the composition on the head yet moist, to the drying com- 

mrtments. These are practically air-tight cabinets which have a 
ittii*^PP^y of heated air continually forced in, and the vapor-laden air 
.^.|^:esulting is aspirated from the chamber and discharged outside the 
^ ^building. When the drying is completed the person who does the 
,^!next operation (frame unload er), opens the compartment and rolls 
[j ^ the wheeled carrier to his worktable. 

./.. The frame unloader is an adult male, who stands at his work and 
^^ who takes the frame from the carrier and unclamps it, releasing the 
^^^ matches, which he then places in trays and carries a few feet to the 
,. tables at which the packers do their work. 

,., , The composition mixer is an adult male. His regular duties are to 
^, prepare chemicals, regulate proportions, and time the process of 
^ cooking. The mixture is cooked in a steam kettle, which is tightly 

covered with the exception of a small vent tube in the lid, from which, 
^, when the agent called, vapor was rising in thin curls and passing into 
^ the air of the workroom. The agent was told that this vent had at 
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one time been connected with a pipe to cany the f uxnes out 
building, but that it had ceased to be used. There '^Kras, ho^ 
Gtrong odor of phosphorus in the workrooms. Tlie mixer 
healthy, and said that he could not observe any injurious effect ul 
chemicals. 

The packers are adult females, who sit at the pa^kin^ t«b)r : 
their work. By hand they place matches regularljr in pastebot: 
wooden boxes, which are made to contain a certain quantity. T 
appear to work with great speed and are said to acquire it very r*: 

The one wrapper here is an adult female, who stands at her^ 
table and who wraps 12 wooden slide or pasteboard l>o3ces of m*t 
into one package, using paste and brush to fasten the ends. 

The ventilation of the actual workroom is secured bjr vendt: 
in the roof and by windows. At the time of the agent's v^if^it all •• 
processes were being carried on, but the room appeared to 6c <•: 
free from odors. Windows on all sides supplement the roof vpn*- 
tion. If the operatives in this factory continue to jyreserve *- 
existing immunity from phosphorus poisoning it may be crediuil 
the location of the factory which insures good ventilation. And U>' 
use of drying chambers for the dipped matches, rather than to * 
precautionary measures, such as dental inspection or f^u^ilities 
washing. 

No regulations were posted, and there appeared to be no spc^ 
effort made to explain to employees the dangerous features of t!i 
industry. 

FACTORY AT , PA. 

The buildings of the factory at are of good constructio: 

All of the workrooms are light and have opportunity for ventilatii*^ 
on all sides. 

This company had been in business five or six years before they t*' 
a single case of necrosis, but at that time several cases at once i^ 
manded the attention of the management, and investigations were 
begun in order that the trouble might be remedied. (**) 

They have installed a system of ventilating fans, intake and ex- 
haust, with pipes leading to all parts of the factory building proper 
which is used for the handling of matches. On the machine floor 
there are hoods over the composition roUs for carrying off fume^. 
Over the packing tables, at which the female operatives work, there is 
a ventilating arrangement. 

Boxes of matches on the tables were observed to have fumes of 
gray smoke-like vapor coming through the opening at the lids. But 

oThis phaae of the condition will be described later, as the eetablishment hsaiJ^' 
nished a statement by its medical officer, indicating the nature of the measures 
which have been taken for the prevention of phosphorus poisoning among the 
operatives, and other features connected with the health of the employees; also as to 
the character of the materials used. 
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/"^ fumes were promptly taken away by the ventilating system. 

'- 1 departments the air was fairly free from odor, and the design of 

-= rentilating system is such that the makers have guaranteed to 

'^-ge the entire air of the workrooms every four minutes. But 

. tlxis requirement has been exceeded, as a new fan has been in- 

ed since the above figure was given, so that at present the air is 

aged even with greater frequency. One of the difficulties of which 

naanagement complains is the carelessness of their employees in 

ying regulations. Their neglect of ordinary precautions can not 

l&id to ignorance, as warning signs inform the employees of the 

iure of the materials used and of the great need for taking precau- 

ns. The superintendent cited cases which would show that there 

a positive disregard on the part of some operatives for these plain 

iXHings. Monthly inspection of the employees by a medical and 

^ntal surgeon has for some time been carried on, and it is hoped that 

"win tend to minimize future troubles from phosphorus poisoning. 

Tlie ventilating features of this establishment are as follows: 

One 92-inch Arlington-Curtis exhaust fan at 400 revolutions per 

ninute on 34-inch feed pipe, on same trunk; one 54-inch Sturtevant 

intake fan, 800 revolutions per minute, on 30-inch feed pipe; two 

36-inch dust exhaust fans at 1,300 revolutions per minute; one 24-inch 

Sturtevant window fan installed over composition kettles. The ar- 

Tangement is intended to provide for the change of the entire air of 

the machine room and packing floor every four minutes. 

While this concern has made a real effort to improve the conditions, 
these conditions seem to fall short in several particulars. One of these 
has been mentioned, namely, the lack of covers and exhaust pipes on 
composition kettles. . Also it would not be a difficult matter to have 
the drying machines fitted with ventilating hoods for their entire 
length. This would not only improve the air in the machine room 
but would facilitate the match-drying operations. 
Hot water and soap are at each sink. 

The following instructions and warnings to employees were found 
posted in the workrooms, or had been issued to employees in the 
factories named: 

MATCH CO. 

[Hi by 7 inches.] 

Notice to employees. 

All employees are hereby, notified that it will be necessary for them to furnish a 
dentist's certificate, stating that their mouths and teeth are in such condition that it 
will be safe for them to work in a match factory. Blank certificates will be supplied 
to each employee by the superintendent and must bo returned, properly signed, 
within a period of one month from the time said blank is given them. 

All applicants for positions will be required to furnish dentists' certificates before 
Ihey can enter our service. 
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The/oUowing tuUm and regulatiom viU be MtrietJUf tmfor^^ed., 

MATCH CO. 

First. The chewing of matches, match sticks, or paraffin wax is striotJy 
Second. The eating of food, candy, or fruit during working 

forbidden. 
Third. As there are sinks with running water in each deputmi 

should be careful to wash their hands before eating luncheon. 



The above rules and regulations are for the purpose of preserviD^ 
eroployeefl, and we ask their cooperation in enforcing them. Any viol&tno «£ -' 
rules will be considered an offense, punishable by dismissal. 

The Match C<y 

, Pa., September /, 1905, 

MATCH CO. 

[Printed In red Ink; card 12 by 30.] 
Warning notice. 

All help must wash their hands thoroughly before meals; water an^f «asp 
provided for this purpose. 

The phosphorus contained in the matches is very injurious if gotten into the 
particularly when the teeth are decayed. 

This warning is for your benefit and 

It must be heeded. 

The Match Coitpajst 

*'AII of our trouble/* says the treasurer/^ has been in the pAckia^- 
room department, and we think tliis is largely due to the fact thii 
women had not been employed in factories here to any extent befope 
our plant was started. It therefore required a long time to get them 
accustomed to proper discipline/' 

The mixers are adult males who attend to the mixing of the com- 
position, in which is used glue, chlorate of potash, whiting, wbitf 
phosphorus, and other ingredients which are cooked in a jacketed 
kettle and which must be thoroughly mixed. This mixture gives oS 
fumes in the cooking and stirring, both conducted in open kettles. 
Near the kettles is a powerful fan which exhausts the air from over 
the kettles, but the arrangement could be much improved as each 
kettle should be covered and a pipe should lead to the outside, or at 
least there might be a gas hood covering the several kettles which 
could be connected with an exhaust fan. At a small expense the 
exhaust fan, which is now in use, could be made of full value, while 
at present only a portion of its utility is being realized. 

The plate feeders are adult males, who place in position in the 
automatic match machine the iron plates which are perforated with 
holes of the size of the splints; each plate has holes for 2,800 splints, 
'"^ion of the machine is such that the splints are cut and forced 
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Ibixe holes of the plate. The occupation of plato feeder requires 
19 8<>rength but no skill. 

xe <M>iiij>osition man attends to the supply of composition and 
tffixi on the automatic machine. The composition is put on the 
Js of the splints by contact with rolls which revolve in a trough 
?e<l crosswise of the machine. Before reaching the composition 
splints are moved through a vessel of hot parafi^, which impreg- 
es a. j>ortion of the length of the splints. The supply of each kind 
iiaterial, the condition of the paraffin, and the consistency of the 
ixposition need attention; also the gauging of the extent to which 
> head of the splint is dipped. Over that portion of the machine 
lere the composition rolls are located is placed a hood by means of 
aich the fumes are drawn away. 

The plate handlers are adult males, who take the plates from the 
lachine on which they have been dipped and place them on a con- 
eyor, which is for the purpose of moving the plates toward the 
racking department and also drying the matches. 

The plate unloaders are young men, some over and some imder 16 
years of age. Four attend each machine. The duty of the first 
one is to take the plate containing the dried matches from the con- 
veyor and to place it in an inclined position on the unloading machine. 
On the unloading machine a knife, regulated by another attendant 
by means of a foot treadle, passes across the face of the plate and 
cuts off the full length of the match outside the plate. Another 
employee receives in a rack the matches as they are cut, and places 
them in larger racks holding about 2,800 each. Empty plates are 
taken away from the machine by an attendant on one side, who lays 
them on conveyors by which they are returned to the point where they 
were originally filled. The unloading machine is equipped with a 
hood to carry off the fumes. 

The packing of matches is carried on in a department which is 
quite separate from the machine room. The only operations which 
are carried on in this room are packing, lidding, and wrapping. 

Although the proprietors say they have never had an occasion to 
use them for this purpose, woollen blankets are at hand here for use 
in case the clothing of an employee catches fire. 

Females, some over and some imder 16 years of age, work as 
packers. A packing table about 35 feet long is arranged with all of 
one side for the packers. Directly opposite each packer is a space 
of the same length for each *'lidder." The ''lidders" do in this 
estahlishment the work which is called ''sliding" in some of the other 
factories. The work table is hooded and there is an exhaust pipe 
continually removing the fume-laden air from between each ** packer" 
and^liddor." 
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Racks containing about 2,800 matches are brought to the pacloETs' 
table by carriers. A supply of boxes, which vary in size, dependae 
upon the style of matches being packed, is also placed upon tbe 
table. Taking a sufficient number of matches in her hand, withom 
counting them, however, she fills one box after another and stmcks 
them in front of her. Then she shoves the pile across the tahfe 
toward the '*lidder." Packers here, contrary to the usual custoiE 
stand at their work. Fumes rise from the matches in the racks ai^ 
from those being placed in boxes. 

The **lidders'^ are males and females and are over 16. Thev staid 
at their work continuously, and each *'lidder" works opposite k 
packer, who shoves from her side of the table a pile of filled box€^, 
on each of which the ** Udder *' sUps the covering slides. The '"lid- 
ders'' are subject to the same conditions regarding fumes as are the 
packers. The rates for **lidding^' are 5 and 10 cents per gross. 

Wrappers are females over 16, who stand at their work tabic an<i 
who wrap in paper, using paste and brush, bundles of matches con- 
taining 1 dozen boxes. The boxes to be wrapped are brought to 
the work tables by carriers, and when wrapped they are placed is 
cases and sent to the nailers. 

The carriers are males and are over 16. They use a wheeled truri 
to carry to the tables of the packers racks which are filled with 
matches in the machine department. 

The sweeper here is a male over 16, whose duty is to sweep up the 
waste. 

Doctor X. (dentist), of , Pa., has done a great deal of dental 

work for the match factory employees and has seen much of the 
phosphorus effects. A thorough investigation of the matter in this 
town would probably show very bad conditions. Physicians and 
dentists were not disposed to say much in regard to it, and one 
physician expressed a desire not to be quoted. As will be seen by 
the statement of the factory dentist and physician which accom- 
panies this, additional precautions are now being taken: 

The Match Company, 

, Pennsylvania, 

March 5, 1909. 

[Copy.] 

Mr. , 

Bureau of Labor, WasTiingtoa, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Answering your letter of February 27, in regard to the 
use of phosphorus, I am afraid we are hardly competent to say very 
much on this subject, for the reason that we have never usea any- 
thing but what is known as the ** white" phosphorus that is manu- 
factured in this country. 

We have never made anything but what is known as ** Parlor" 
matches, both in the tip and in the ordinary parlor match. 
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TTie oxxLorphous, or red phosphorus, as we understand it, is used 
clusivelv, not only in this country, but abroad, in what is known 
the ** Safety *' match. In fact, there is no phosphorus in the 
fety liead itself, but it is put on the side of the box. * * * 
So far as we are concerned, one thinff is sure, if there is any sub- 
vtute for ijvhite phosphorus that would eliminate the danger, even 
it vrould cost more money, and considerably more money, I know 
vat our people will be only too glad to adopt it. 
Yours, very truly, 

Match Company, 

Treasurer, 



lEI>IO^I< AJn> DENTAL INSPECTION OP EMPLOYEES OP THE 

MATCH COMPANY, , PA. 

'^Regular monthly examinations of all employees were instituted 
n June, 1908," according to the company dentist. "The manifesta- 
AOiis of chronic phosphorus poisoning Deing dependent chiefly on 
pathological conditions of the teeth and jaws, attention in the monthly 
inspection has been especially directed to these parts. The company 
has furnished a dental chair and all instruments necessary for a thor- 
ough examination of each case. All cavities and other lesions of the 
teeth and gums are noted by means of a card-index system and the 
employee instructed to consult a dentist and have the work done if 
possible before the next inspection. If the teeth affected are deemed 
sufficiently decayed as to be a menace to the patient he or she is not 
allowed to return to work until the treatment is complete. This is as 
a rule unnecessary in simple caries, where the teeth pulp is not invaded 
or destroyed. But in cases of alveolar abscess, or in wnich teeth have 
to be extracted, the patients are not allowed to return to work until 
cured. At the present time the teeth of all employees, particularly of 
those actually working with the phosphoruSj are in ffood condition. 
Of course some people take better care of their teeth tlian others, but 
\t may be stated confidently that at j)resent no one working in the 
factory is in danger of phosphorus poisoning from bad condition of 
the teeth. 

" So far, while a general inspection of the patient has been made, no 
special methods have been used to determine the existence of anaemia 
and other disorders. Now that the condition of the teeth is well under 
control, more attention will be paid to the general health, and blood 
examinations will be made of tnose whose general appearance indi- 
cates ansamia. Other conditions, such as enlarged tonsils, which pre- 
dispose to lowering of the vitality and form a possible entrance for 
phosphoric poisoning, will be sought for and treatment advised. 

**So far, since the institution of monthly inspection, two cases of 
necrosis have been discovered. One is probably the result of delayed 
eruption of a canine tooth and not due to phosphorus at all. The 
other Was a very small area of necrosis around the root of a tooth 
which had had -an artificial crown on it, and it is questionable whether 
the phosphorus had anything to do with this. Both patients are 
^lidergoing appropriate treatment and are doing well. 

"The regular monthly examinations have now had a fair trial and 
the results are most cncouragincj, showing that danger of phosphorus 
necrosis is practically eliminated. 

" , M. D., D. D. S." 
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SPECIAL CASE OF JOHN COLE. 

**About February, 1908/' continues the company dentist, *'it ^i? 
found that this man, an employee of the company for many ye*i^, 
was suffering from necrosis of tne anterior portion of the upper jitj 
Prior to that time he had never complained of trouble with riis t«ti 
From time to time since the discovery of the trouble, he has h»: 
small pieces of dead bone and two or three teeth removed, but tb<rn 
still remains considerable sequestrum, wliich shows very little ten^'r 
ency to be thrown off, and there is absolutely no evidence of buiWin: 
of new bone characteristic of phosphorus necrosis. He positiTr!'. 
denies syphiUtic history. In spite of this, examination by physici&ifr 
in Philadelphia, the location, appearance of the diseased parts ,^histor; 
and course of the lesion, all make it probable that it is syphilitic a 
origin. His working wdth phosphorus may have been a contributor 
factor in bringing about the necrosis. He is at present taking iodid: 
of potassium, which appears to be preventing lurther spread of tkr 
necrosis, and in time the remaining dead bone will loosen and c»n 
then be removed. 

" , M. D., D. D. Sr 

, Pa., March 5, 1909. 

Mr. , 

Bureau of Labor j 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As requested on your recent visit, we herewith han<l 
you statement in regard to our experience in preventing phosphoru:^ 
necrosis among our employees; also statement showing what a hard 
battle it has been to get our employees to observe the rules and regu- 
lations which are adopted for their protection. 

Our plant has been in operation nine years. During the first five 
years we had no trouble from phosphoric necrosis. Our first esse 
occurred about four years ago. A girl by the name of Ella B., who 
had been in our employ for some little time, would not observe the 
caution notices to employees in regard to eating during working 
hours or in the factory at all. This girl had formed a habit of chewing 
match sticks. In fact, she seemed to have the habit to such an 
extent that it was almost impossible to break her of it, and our fore- 
man, time after time, has taken the matches out of her mouth. She 
finally contracted a case of phosphoric necrosis. The first intimation 
we had that she had contracted this disease was by reading a notice 
in our local papers that she had been operated upon by a surgeon and 
a dental surgeon at the local hospital. After they had gotten through 
with their work, she appealed to us. We immediately sent her to tne 
University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelpliia, where she received 
proper treatment. She returned home a few months afterwards 
entirely cured and has never had a recurrence of the disease. (*) 

(o) Under date of November 24, 1909, the following was received from the hoepiUl 
of the Univereity of Pennsylvania. 

"Ella B. was a patient in this hospital from April 12, 1905, to April 25, 1905, and 
again from February 28, 1907, to March 14, 1907. 

" At the time of her first admission she was suffering from phosphorus necro«s of the 
ioferior maxilla. According to our records, the upper jaw of the left side was removed, 
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hir greatest trouble has been to keep the employees, particularly 
>\ir packing-room department, from eating during working hours, 
r foreman has* often found that the girls had hidden candy in the 
en matches on their work benches. Another thing we had diffi- 
ty in breaking up, but have finally succeeded in doing, was to keep 
m from going to the small stores in the neighborhood of the factory, 
\ pfurcliasing cakes, candy, etc., and eating it, of course, in a secret 
y , because we instantly discharged anyone whom we caught eating 
violation of our rules. All of these petty annoyances we have 
aUy succeeded in breaking up, by discharging anyone violating any 
our rules. 

Before succeeding in doing this, however, several girls had slight 
t acks of necrosis poisoning. We are pleased to advise you, how- 
ler, that all of these cases have now been cured, with the exceptions 

the report of Doctor A., which is inclosed^ herewith. So far, we 
ave bacl only one man affected, and a special report on this case, 
ver Doctor A.'s signature, is herewith inclosed. 

AU of our trouble has been in the packing-room department, and 
re think this is largelv due to the fact that woman labor in factories 
as not been employed to any extent here before our plant was started, 
t therefore required a long time to get them accustomed to proper 
liscipline. 

At this time, and for a year past, all persons coming into our employ 
ire required to furnish us witn a dental certificate (copy of the form 
we inclose) signed by a reputable dentist, before we put them to work. 
Within two or three weeks they are subject to the examination of our 
physician and dental surgeon. 

We also hand vou herewith copy of the rules and regulations posted 
throughout the factory, which are strictly enforced. 

Soap, hot and cold water, and clean towels are furnished throughout 
theplant. 
We have the Sturtevant heating and ventilating system, which, 

according to their engineers, gives us complete change of air in the 

factory every four or nve minutes. 

We can only add to all of the foregoing, that we are interested in 

protecting all employees from necrosis poisoning, or, in fact, any other 

disease, and are aoing all that we know to do to keep the plant m such 

condition as will insure their perfect health. 
Yours, very truly, 

Match Company, 

Tredsurer, 

FACTORY AT , N. Y. 

This factory is an independent establishment started about six 
years ago. The building is a long rambling 2-story frame structure, 
with an unusual number of windows. Hung on a post about 60 

^\ao the lower half of the lower jaw of the right, in December, 1904, previous to her 
admiasion hero. At this time a simple curettemeut was done to the inferior maxilla, 
&nd the patient was discharged. 

*' At the time of her second admission patient complained of pus dischaiging from the 
^i of her mouth. Patient was discharged untreated, as no opening was found to 
warrant an operation. 

"(Signed) , SuperinUndeTit,** 
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feet directly in front of the factory and half a block from the stmi, 
car line, is an immense sign with the words, "Girls wanted." Tbe 
machinery in use in this factory is old fashioned and of a type "wtiA 
is almost obsolete. 

This firm manufactures square-end matches both plain and double 
tipped, after the Gterman process. The principal product is a parlo: 
match, sold at 5 cents per 1,000. The mixing of the compodtiot 
for heads of matches is done in open vessels, but in rooms separated 
from the other workrooms. Fumes from chemicals used in miriic 
are noticeable, but not strong. There are no special appliances for 
the removal of fumes. Signs are posted forbidding entrance to 
the mixing rooms by all except those employed in these rooms. 

Dipping, drying, packing, and wrapping are done in separate roontf, 
with open archways between. Fumes from composition and from 
burnt and burning matches are strong in the dipping and dryii^ 
room, and also in the room where the packing and wrapping are 
done. There is no apparatus in operation for the removal of fumes. 

This is a small plant, but arrangements for light and ventilation 
are good. Two entire sides of the dipping and drying room nni 
the room for packing and wrapping are fitted with glass windows 
hung on center hinges and affording an abundance of fresh air and | 
good light. 

The dipping and drying room is fitted with large revolving tAOs. 
They were not in operation and apparently are seldom if ever used. 

The acconmiodations for washing are entirely inadequate. A mnk, 
approximately 2 by 3 feet in size, is all that is f lu-nished by the estab- 
lishment for washing purposes. Soap is furnished, but no towels. 
There are no orders, rules, or instructions as to the necessity of 
washing to avoid the danger of phosphorus poisoning. 

There is no provision for dental examination, nor any requirement 
as to dental examinations, certificates from dentists, or any rde 
as to care of the teeth. The proprietor said: "We have not got 
to that yet." 

The establishment does not furnish a mouth wash, there is no 
provision for mouth washes, nor any requirements, rules, or instruc- 
tions as to the necessity of using a mouth wash. 

There are no rules or regulations concerning eating in the factorj'. 
Adjoining the factory is a small park having stationary benches and 
tables. The employees usually eat their lunches there if weather 
conditions are favorable. They can eat in the factory, however, if 
they prefer to do so. 

There are no printed or posted notices warning employees of the 
danger of phosphorus poisoning, nor is notice given to new employees 
of the danger. 
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clat& i^as obtained as to cases of phosphorus poisonmg other 

1 tlie statexxients of the proprietor and the timekeeper that they 
er had a case of necrosis or phosphorus poisoning in this factory. 

FACTORY AT , N. J. 

''he factory at , N. J., is one of the smaller match factories. 

b factory is a l-story brick building. Seventy-two work people 
employed, including 34 men and 20 women, and 5 boys and 13 
Is uxider 16. The employees all work a fiftynseven hour week with 
lalf-holiday on Saturday. 

A^ ventilator in the ceiling supplies fresh air to the workroom and 
mishes about 500 cubic feet of air space per person. The walls 
td not been whitewashed or painted during the year past. No 
gulations vrere posted and no attempt was made by the proprietors 
c managers to point out the perils of the industry to their work 
eople. 

The machine room is separate from the packing room and the 
nixing of the composition is done in a separate building. There is, 
\owerver, no special ventilation attempted at the packers' tables, 
ind there is no effort made by the management to enforce the wash- 
ing oi hands before meals, and no warning signs are in evidence which 
might indicate to the workers the dangerous character of the product 
on which they are engaged. 

The class of employees at work packing matches here is such as 
would not be expected to take precautions suflScient to prevent 
infection, many of them being Italian and Polish immigrants and 
their children. 

There is considerable **firing" of matches in the packing room 
and there appears to be neglect in cleaning up the litter in this depart- 
ment. No trouble has been reported here yet, but there is little 
doubt that if precautionary features are not installed soon, there will 
after a time be the usual experiences which surely follow such neglect. 
The matches are made on automatic machines, but two female 
attendants take the matches from the machine and put them in 
trays. They are the only women who work in the machine room. 

Uncovered pails of paste are kept in a hot bath in the machine 
room until they are used. 

This factory has. been in operation under the present management 
for over a year and it is claimed that there has been no case of necrosis. 

FACTORY AT , N. Y. 

This factory manufactures round-end parlor matches. The mlx- 
bg of composition for making the heads of matches is done in open 
vessels, in rooms entirely separated from all other workrooms. To 
each one of the vessels a hood is connected when mixing is being done. 
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These hoods are attached to an exhaust pipe and the fumed 9p 
drawn through the pipes to the open air. Only a slight odor froa 
the chemicals used in making composition is noticeable. 

Fumes and odors from chemicals are noticeable but are not stmnr 
in* the mixing rooms. The dipping, drying, packing, and wrappiiu: 
are all done in the same rooms. Odors from burnt or bumia^ raatchf^ 
and from chemicals are quite noticeable in these rooms. Tbeie ap 
no special appUances for directly removing the fun^s, althou;^ tii^ 
air is changed every four minutes by the ventilating system in U5^ 

Numerous sinks with hot and cold water faucets are loc&ted in tlir 
various workrooms, and at the entrance to the lunch room are twu 
large sinks, one for the use of the men and the other for tlie wosKeii 
The faciUties for washing in the lunch room would not be adequate 
were it not for the fact that different departments lunch at cKflewfit 
times. 

Orders have been issued requiring all employees to wash before 
eating. The assistant manager said that infractions of this ordt i 
would meet the same discipline as for disobeying any other order 
made by the establishment. 

This estabUshment has a regularly employed dentist who visits tlus 
plant four times a year and examines the teeth of all employees. All 
cases of defective teeth are noted and employees directed to haTe 
treatments made as indicated within a time limit, as stated in earJ) 
case. A certificate from a dentist that the treatments directed haw 
been made and that the mouth of the employee is now in good cod- 
dition must be indorsed on dental examiner's order and returned to 
the establishment witliin the time limit given; otherwise such em- 
ployee is not permitted to continue at work. 

The company does not supply a mouth wash nor are there ttDV 
requirements as to the use of a mouth wash. 

Eating in any of the workrooms of the factory is strictly forbidden- 
The women are not allowed even to chew gxun. The men are per- 
mitted to chew tobacco, however, and the care taken not to touci 
the tobacco with their hands was noticed in the dipping, drying, 
packing, and wrapping rooms. Eatables of any character are not 
allowed to be brought into the workrooms of this f actoiy. 

There are no printed or posted notices warning employees of the 
danger of phosphorus poisoning nor are any warnings given other than 
the advice of the dentist as to the necessity of cleanliness, especially 
as to their mouths and teeth. The manager said: '^We have been in 
business here so long that everybody about here knows everything 
about phosphorus poisoning and it is not necessary to tell them. The 
foreman would not take a new employee wlio looked unhealthy." 

So far as the agent making this investigation learned, there has 
been but one case of real phosphorus poisoning in this factory for 
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©ral yeajs. The man affected is still in , engaged in other 

inoss foid reported as being entirely well. 

FACTORY AT , MICH. 

Chis establishment makes both parlor and safety matches. It 
upies a four-story building constructed of brick and cement, 
e i^orkrooms are laige and roomy. They are well lighted and 
>vision is made for ventilation, fresh air being forced into the 
)ins by compressed-air pipes. The rooms in which matches are 
ide, in axldition to the compressed-air pipes, are equipped with 
IS and have numerous windows. 

The building is equipped with a sprinkler system, has fire hose on 
ch floor and hose attached also to each match machine. In addi- 
on, fire buckets are provided, which are kept full of water, and there 
•e stand pipes on the building. There are three fire escapes on the 
iside of the building leading from the top floor to exit doors on the 
rst floor. The fire escapes are constructed of fireproof shafts con- 
aining i^ooden stairs with hand rails and having landings at each 
tory. All of the doors between rooms are sliding doors and are kept 
ilosed, but can be opened with little effort. The stairways are prop- 
trly lighted and all are provided with hand rails. The floors, walls, 
ind ceUings are clean, the walls being whitewashed or painted 
Einnually. 

Separate wash rooms for the sexes are provided and the establish- 
ment furnishes towels and soap. Lunch rooms which are commodi- 
ous and well lighted are also provided in the building for the female 
employees. The firm supplies hot coffee for lunch at no expense to 
the employees, but no rest rooms are provided. 

Aside from the mixing rooms and the match rooms (the rooms 
where the dipping, drying, and boxing are done), working conditions 
are good. The nature of the work done in the match room (owing 
to the odors from chemicals used in the composition for making the 
heads of matches and the strong smells and smoke from burnt and 
burning matches) naturally makes working conditions in this room 
bad. Constant care and attention are given to burning matches and 
they are extinguished at once. 

This establkhment has a regularly employed dentist who visits 
this plant four times a year and examines the teeth of all employees. 
All cases of defective teeth are noted and employees directed to have 
treatments made as indicated within a time limit, as stated in each 
case. A certificate from a dentist that the treatments directed have 
heea made and that the mouth of the employee is now in good con- 
dition must be indorsed on dental examiner^s order and retiirned to 
the establishment within the time limit given; otherwise such em- 
ployee is not permitted to continue at work. 
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The agent called on Doctor K., who was then making a q 
examination. Mary G. was bemg examined. An examinatioii 
records of her dental examinations showed that when she 
amined in May, 1909, she had three teeth that she was dini?c 
have filled by June 30, 1909. This had not been done, however. 
superintendent explained that the reason she hat! been aUov 
continue at work without fumislung a certificate stating t 
order to have her teeth attended to by June 30 had been co 
with and that her mouth was now in good condition, was tH 
said she had not had the dental work done because she had be>e. 
of work while the plant was closed during the summer and 
not spare the money. He stated that such cases do.not happer^ 
however. 

There is no provision for mouth washes or requirements as to 
use of a mouth wash. A circular was given to workers in the 
factory some time ago telling them of the necessity of caring for t 
teeth, rinsing their mouths out daily, etc., but the agent was un 
to secure a copy of this circular, the statement being made that 
was none at hand. 

The washing facilities are good and it is expected that all employ 
will wash their hands before eating lunch. Employees in tlie m 
room have been instructed that they must do so. 

There is a rule prohibiting employees from eating in the factory 
side of the lunch room furnished for that purpose. This rule 
rigidly enforced excepting in the yard and machine shop and for 
person in each department who is left as custodian at lunch time. 

The mouths of all new applicants for employment in the mat 
room are looked into by the superintendent, and if there is 
evidence of defective teeth, employment is refused. The dentist 
his regular examinations advises all new employees of the danger 
phosphorus poisoning, and emphasizes the urgent necessity of rinsinj 
their mouths frequently and keeping their teeth in good condition. 

Cases of phosphorus poisoning develop occasionally, but prompt 
treatment by a dentist is said to cure the trouble in most cases. 

FACTORY AT , MICH. 

This match factory manufactures round-end parlor matches, 
single and double tipped. 

The mixing room, where the match composition is prepared, is a^ 
separate building. The dipping and drying room and the rooml 
where packing and wrapping are done are also separate. The former 
room in wliich the match machines are located is large and has a loftv 
ceiling. Windows and skylights furnish light and air. The room is 
also equipped with the simple device of having plain fans attached to 
the shafting. There is also one circular fan in tliis room. 
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The air in the dipping and drying rooms is highly charged with 
mes from burnt or burning matches, and from phosphorus from 
e composition. There are no appliances for the removal' of the 
mes other than a circular fan and the fans attached to the shafting. 
The accommodations for washing are inadequate. Wash rooms are 
>t provided. Faucets and water pails are the only facilities for 
ashing. 

Since this factory was visited in the course of the investigation it 
IS been entirely reconstructed, so that the conditions referred to here 
3 longer e:xist. 

It is reported that there have been several cases of phosphorus 
oisoning at this factory. 

FACTORY AT , ILL. 

This factory was established seven years ago. Square-end parlor 
Hatches are made. 

The miying of the chemicals used in making composition for heads 
)f matches is done in a small detached building. The dipping, dry- 
ingy and the packing and wrapping are done in separate rooms. 

The dipping room has five machines, which operate automatically. 
They consist, essentially, of a series of wheels over which a continu- 
ous belt travels. This belt is made of about 800 plates joined together. 
Each plate has 600 perforations — that is, 12 rows of 50 each. At one 
point in its transit each plate passes in front of a hopper, into which 
the trays of splints are emptied. An automatic punch strikes the 
splints, forcing them into the holes in the plate. This punch oper- 
ates at the rate of from 225 to 250 times per minute. As the belt 
moves, each plate, with its load of splints, passes over a vat of molten 
parafiOne, into which the splints are dipped to a depth of about 
one-quarter of an inch. 

A little beyond the paraffin vat is the composition pot. This 
contains the material which forms the striking head of the match. 
The paraffined splints are coated at one end with this composition 
by means of slowly revolving rollers, which bring up an even amount 
of composition. For the ordinary parlor match one dipping is suffi- 
cient. For the so-called double-tipped matches there is a second com- 
position pot, with a different kind of material, into which the tip of 
the match is dipped. 

After dipping, the matches traverse a distance of about 250 feet 
before they again return to their starting point. Just before reach- 
ing the splint hopper the matches are automatically punched out of 
the plates, faUing on a moving belt, which carries them to the pack- 
ers. The packers are all women, who place the matches in paper 
boxes holding from 120 to 1,000 each. One machine is fitted with 

88097— No. 8^—10 ^10 
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an automatic packing device. The boxes are fed into iha 
and come out filled, the packing in this case requiring only the po- 
ting on of the cover. After the matches have been packed, th« bam 
are wrapped in packages of one dozen and placed in wooden cases. 

The ventilation is by the windows and doois only. On first enfcK- 
ing the room the gent's eyes were considerably irritated and kcfn: 
smarting for some time. It was observed that the eyes of the rot 
ployees in the dipping room appeared to be sore and irritated. 

Fumes are noticeable in all of the working rooms. In the ^lippity 
and drying room fumes from the composition and from burnt oc 
burning matches were strong. So ha^ is the air at times froc 
smoke from the burning matches that one can scarcely see objecu 
10 feet off. There are no appliances for removing the fumes. 

Washing accommodations are poor and faciUties are insufficient 
The only provision for washing is a faucet in the yard. 

Before employing any person in any of the rooms where thaj 
are liable to be affected by the chemicals used, the compurr 
requires an examination of the individual's teeth by its dentist. No 
one is employed unless the dentist certifies the teeth to be in good 
condition. While the company pays for the examination, the em- 
ployee must pay for any necessary dental work. There are aias 
quarterly examinations of the employees' teeth by the dentist. If 
it is found that anyone's teeth are in need of treatment, such penu 
is not permitted to return to work until after having had the defecti 
attended to. 

The agent observed that the lunch boxes were kept in the woik- 
rooms and that practically all of the employees ate their lunches in 
the factory. 

The manager stated that in the seven years since this plant vaa 
established one serious case of necrosis had developed. The indi- 
vidual Id question was an experienced employee who had worked in 
the mixing room for a aumbw of years. 



APPENDIX A. 
RSGIJI«ATION OF THE MATCH INDUSTRT IN SWITZERLAND. 

rWXSS VKDSRAL LAW CONCBRNINO THB MAIHJFACTURB AND DISTRIBUTION OF 

BfATCHBS, NOVBMBBR 2, 1898. 

AjmcLS 1. The manufacture of matches falls under the regulations of the faw 

^Qcemiii^ factory labor, without regard to number of workers or the extent of the 

tablifthment. 
The maxiu^BCture may take place only in rooms that are exclusively devoted to 

ich manufacturing operations. 
The sale of matches, too, falls under the federal l^nslation in acccnrd with the regu- 

ationB contained in articles 4, 5, 6, 9, and 10 here following. 
Art. 2. For the manufacture of matches there is needed the license of the can- 

ooal government^ which may be granted (mly after the approval of the federal coun- 

:*il has heen obtained. 
The latter will fix those conditions which are necessary to a due regard for the 

health and safety of the faborers and the public. 

If the cantonal government refuse the license, an appeal may be taken to the 

federal council. 

Art. 3. To procure this license, there must be handed in by the cantonal govern- 
ment to the federal council — 

(a) The detailed plans of the rooms to be used in the operations. 

(b) A statement of the process of manufacture intended, and a description of the 
c(»npo8ition of the lighting and striking mass. 

(c) A statement of the technical appliances to be used. 

(a) A statement of the intended method of packing and transporting the manufac- 
tured goods. 

Art. 4. Manufacture, importation, exp(»rtation, and sale of matches with yellow 
phosphorus is prohibited. 

Art. 5. The importation and use of yellow phosphorus are permitted only for sci- 
entific and pharmaceutical purposes, and for otner purposes that are not dangerous to 
health, for which a sp^ial permit from the federal council has been obtained. 

For the purpose of control the customs office must notify the cantonal government 
concerned of every importation. 

Art. 6. The sale of matches may take place only in packafi^es, including laige pack- 
iges and boxes, that show the name of the firm or the officially registerea trade-mark 
of the manufacturer. 
These r^niifations apply also to imported and exported matches. 
Art. 7. The officers mtrusted with the supervision of match factories must be per- 
mitted at all times to enter all rooms which it may be reasonably supposed are 
used for the manufacture of matches. 

Art. 8. The federal council is authorized to acquire and put at the disposal of 
nianufacturers formulas of new processes that furnish a special guarantee for the 
Itealth and safety of workers in match factories and of the public at laige. 
Abt. 9. Violations are punished — 

(a) Of article 1, section 2, articles 2 and 4, with a fine of 100 to 1,000 francs [|19.30 
to|l»31. 

(b) Of articles 5 and 6 with a fine of 60 to 500 francs [$9.65 to 196.50]. 

(c) Of the administrative rejg^ulations and the protective regulations of the federal 
council (art. 10) and of the directions of the competent autnorities, that are to be 
issued in writing, with a fine of from 50 to 500 francs [$9.65 to $96.50]. 

The violation of article 1, section 2, articles 2 and 4, may be punished, moreover — 

1. In case of repeated offenses with imprisonment up to three months. 

2. With temporary or entire withdrawal or refusal of the license to manufacture 

lMt.2). 

Gooas manufactured, transported, or offered on sale or imported contrary to law 
tte to be confiscated. 
The fines are to be collected by the competent cantonal authorities. 
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The withdrawal of the license to manufacture \b made by the cantonal _ 
upon demand of the federal office of factory inspection. Against midti » decisioa 
appeal to the federal council may be made. 

Decrees and jud^ents made upon the basis of this article, together wxtli the docs' 
ments of investigation, are to be submitted for the information of Uie competani Mori 
factory inspection office by the cantonal governments. 

Art. 10. The administration of the present law is laid upon the cantans. Thi 
federal council is authorized to issue the regulations necessary for its executkm, »d 
especially to arran^ for the necessary precautionary measures, in regard to iniotib> 
turing, transportation, sale, import, ana export. 

Art. 11. The federal law concerning the manufacture and sale of matcheo ol Jaw 
22, 1882, is repealed. 

DXCBBX OF THX FSDXRAL COUNCIL OV MARCH 10, U9a. 

Provides for the enforcement of the foregoing law, as to manufacture of TiMttrtt^ 
April 11, 1900; as to importation of matches with yellow phosphorus, Jane 1, ISBB; 
as to exportation and sale of matches with yellow phosphorus, January 1, 1901; v 
to article 1, section 2, articles 8 and 10, immeoiately. 



RBGULATIONS OF BX&CUTIOlf OF THB FEDERAL LAW COKCBRlfllfO THX VAlRk 
FACTURB AND TRAFFIC IN MATCHES, DECEMBER 30^ 1890. 

Article 1. For the manufacture of matches and match candles the liceziee of tte 
cantonal government is necessary, which the latter may grant only after the appfo^ 
of the federal council has been obtained. 

To obtain this license application must be made to the cantonal govemmeDt, giving 
the following information: 

(a) The detailed plans of the rooms to be used in the operations. 

(6) A statement of the process of manufacture intended and a description ol the 
composition of the lighting and striking mass. 

(c) A statement of the technical appliances to be used. 

{a) A statement of the intended method of packing and transporting the mannt^v 
tured goods, with samples of the packages. 

Art. 2. Those applications which it intends to grant shall be forwarded by the 
cantonal government, together with its report and application, to the federal coundl 
in order to obtain the latter's approval thereto. 

In those cases where the cantonal government has refused to grant the liceosB, 
appeal to the federal council may be taken. 

Art. 3. All workrooms in match Victories must fulfill the demands of the fedenJ 
regulations concerning the erection and building changes in &ctory buildings of De- 
cember 13, 1897, article 6 (6), (c), (J), (e), (/), (i), (n)7(J), (p), (g), (r), (»), (t), (ti), (v), 
in every r^^d. 

Art. 4. For the arrangement and the operation of factories in which matches or maidi 
candles with explosive components are to be prepared, the following r^ulations applyi 
the right being reserved to issue more stringent regulations for methods of manufiictiU9 
that have not been in use hitherto: 

(a) On the ^und floor must be situated all rooms in which the ignition mass or the 
striking mass is prepared, and where the matches are to be coverea with the ignitioa 
mass, as well as the rooms for drying, taking out, and filling in of the matches. 

With special permission the last-named operations may take place in the first story 
above, if there are provided sufficient exits that lead directly into the open^ and if io 
the rooms situated immediately underneath, there are not performed manipulations 
that endanger the workers in the rooms above. 

(6) If above the rooms where the ignition mass is prepared or applied and where 
matches are dried, taken out, filled in or packed, there are situated other rooms, they 
may be used neither for workitx)ins nor may persons be permitted to stay in them at all. 

(c) The rooms in which the ignition mass and its components are worked over, or 
where finished matches are stored, must be separated oy walls from the rooms in 
which the friction mass is preparea or stored. 

Workmen who are working m one of these rooms must not enter the others, nor may 
goods or tools be brought from one of these rooms into another. 

(d) The rooms for drying the matches after being covered with the ignition nuaa 
must be used exclusively for this purpose; they mt£t not communicate airectly with 
any other rooms. 

(e) Sulphuring and paraffining of matches must take place in a room which is com* 
pletely separated from rooms in which labor is performed on ignition mass. 
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") Rooms -wliere ignition maw is worked over, or where finished matches are taken 
or packed, must have exits directly into the open. 

^ rooms -wliere more than 10 laborers are employed there must be provided two 
Qore exits, according to the number of workmen. 
i) Cast-iron stoves may be used only if they are lined well. 
he stoves of all rooms m which the ignition or striking mass is heated, or in which 
ahed matclies may be found, must be provided with a firm metal screen, up to at 
st 1 meter [39.4 inches] high and at least 30 centimeters [11.8 inches] distant from 
heated surface. 

lorizontally rtmning heating pii>es that are not placed at least 2 meters [79.7 inches] 
>ve the floor must be covered with a metal screen 5 centimeters [2 inches] distant 
m them in such a manner that no dust or refuse can collect on the screen and fall 
thc^ipe from it. 

[hy For the ignition and strike masses only well-powdered ingredients may be used, 
ley must be ground in wet condition. 

[i) The finished ignition mass may be heated only bysteam or hot water. 
If) All rooms must be swept out at least once a day. The sweepings must be burned 
iinediately. 

(V) In the taking-out and filHng-in rooms there must not be more than four filled 
ames per laborer. 

Cm} Taking-out machines that pile the matches in loose piles are prohibited, 
(n") The work tables in the takug-out and filling-in rooms must be separated from 
Ekch other by partitions of at least 30 centimeters [11.8 inches] in height in such a 
lanner that the individual work places represent a space separated by a back wall 
lid two side walls of at Ic^st 80 by 60 centimeters [31.5 by 23.6 inches]. The table 
MTfa^e must be covert with metal. 

(p\ The passageway along the tables must be at least 1^ meters [59.1 inches] wide, 
md li workers are placed on both sides, at least 2 meters [78.7 inches] wide. Tne pas- 
sage must never be obstructed by articles of any kind. 

Xp) Wooden frames in the drying rooms must be placed in compartments 60 centi- 
meters (23.6 inches] high, of tne width of the frames, and they must be separated 
by vertical and horizontal partitions. 
Frames on iron-wheel trucks mav be placed anywhere in the drying rooms. 
The dryinj^ rooms may be heated only from the outside. They must not be warmer 
than 25^ C [77^ F]. In the rooms thermometers must be placed, upon which the 
maximum temperature permissible is conspicuously marked. 

iq) Storerooms for raw materials for the preparation of ignition and friction mass 
must be kept at least 5 meters [16.4 feet] distant from the other buildings. For the 
storing of cnlorate of potassium there must be provided special containers in which 
no other material may be stored. 

Abt. 5. For the installation and operation of establishments in which matches or 
niatch candles without explosive components are manufactured, the technical and 
hygienic requirements are fixed for each individual case. 

Aet. 6. In every foctory appropriate fire-extinjjuishing arrangements must be pro- 
vided and constantly kept in a condition of readmess for use. 

Akt. 7. Children to and with completed sixteenth year may not be employed in 
match &u;torie8. An exception is permitted for children over 14 who are employed 
ftxclufiively in manufacturmg boxes. They are, however, forbidden imder all cir- 
cumstances to enter the oUier rooms of the fcctory. 

Children and adults who are not employed m the factory are prohibited from 
entering match factories. Exceptions are made in the case of persons who are intro- 
duced by the manager of the establishment for the purpose of visiting the factorv. 

Abt. 8. Matches and match candles may be sold only in packed condition, includ- 
u^ packages and boxes, that bear the name of the manufacturer or his trade-mark, 
which is deposited with the federal patent, trade-mark, and copyright office [Eidge- 
^f^oniiches Amt fur geistigea Mgentum], This regulation applies also to imported 
goods and to goods for export. 
Abt. 9. The boxes must be of solid construction and of suitable material. 
The friction mass may never be placed on the front side of the box, covers, etc. 
Art. 10. The competent officers are authorized to take samples for examination 
^ to whether they contain yellow phosphorus of all matches manufactured, im- 
ported, or offered lor sale in Switzermnd, as well as of the materials entering into 
their manufacture, by paying proper compensation therefor. 

Art. 11. Goods confiscated on tne basis of article 9 of the federal law of Novem- 
w2, 1898, must be burned. 
[Articles 12 and 13 relate to the date of enforcement of the law.] 
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DBCRBB or THE FBDEItAL COUNCIL OF NOVEMBER 19. 19QL 

AanoLB 1. The tranisportation of matches with yellow phoephonia through 

land to a deetiiiation outside of Switserland may take place only by cailicad aad m 
direct transit to a station in a fordgn country. 

The Swiss customs officials are bound to expedite such transit ahipmenlB on tWir 
entry into Switzerland with customs seal. 

Reloading in Swiss territory is forbidden and will be punished as a vioUtum al tbs 
prohibition to import. Exception ismadeonl^ in case of reloading ia conseqiM t * 
of railroad accidents, as provided in the executive regulations in the ciiMoma lava. 



APPBKDDC B. 

BRTTISK ^WHITE PHOSPHORUS MATCHES PROmBITION ACT, 1908. 

uHAPTBR 42. — An act to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and importation of matches 
made ^with. white phosphorus, and for other purposes in connection therewith 
[2lBt December, 1908J. 

1. (1) It shall not be lawful for any person to use white phosphorus in the manu- 
facture of matches, and any ^tory in which white phospnorus is so used shall be 
deemed to be a factory not Kept in conformity with the Factory and Workshop Act, 
1901 > and that act shall apply accordingly. 

(2^ The occupier of any fectorv in wnich the manufacture of matches is carried on 

■hall allow an inspector under the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, at any time to 

take for analysis sufficient samples of any material in use or mixed for use, and, if he 

refuses to do so, shall be guilty of obstructing the inspector in the execution of his 

duties under that act: 

Provided^ That the occupier may, at the time when the sample is taken, and on 
providing the necessary appliances, require the inspector to (uvide the sample so 
taken into two parts and to mark, seal, and deliver to him one part. 

2. It shall not be lawful for any person to sell or to offer or expose for sale or to 
have in his possession for the purposes of sale any matches made with white phos- 
phooras, and, if any person contravenes the provisions of this section, he may on com- 
plaint to a court of summary jurisdiction be ordered to forfeit any such matches in 
nis possession, and any matches so forfeited shall be destroyed or otherwise dealt 
with as the court may think fit, but this provision shall not come into operation as 
respects anv retail dealer until the Ist day of January, 1911. 

3. It shall not be lawful to import into the United Kingdom matches made with 
white phosphorus, and matches so made shall be included amongst the goods enu- 
merated and described in the table of prohibitions and restrictions contained in sec- 
tion forty-two of the Customs Consolidation Act, 1876. 

4. (1) Any person who is manufacturing or proposing to manufacture matches by 
way of trade may present a petition to the Board of Trade, praying for the erant of a 
compulsory license to use any i)roce6s patented at the passing of this act for tne manu- 
facture of matches without white phosphorus, other tnan matches intended to strike 
onlv on a sur6u:e specially prepared for the purpose. 

(2) The Board of Trade, after considerinff any representations that may be made by 
the patentee as defined by the Patents and Designs Act, 1907^ and any person claim- 
ing an interest in the patent as exclusive licensee or otherwise, and, alter consulta- 
tion with the secretary of state, may order the patentee to grant a license to the peti- 
tioner on such terms as the board may think just. The provisions of the Board of 
Trade Arbitrations, etc.. Act, 1874, sbiall apply to proceeaings under this section as 
if this act were a special act within the meaning of that act. 

(3) An order of the board directing the grant of a license under this section shall, 
without prejudice to any other methml of enforcement, operate as if it were embodiea 
in a deed granting a license and made between the petitioner and the patentee and 
such other persons claiming an interest in the patent as aforesaid. 

5. (1) This act may be cited as the White Phosphorus Matches Prohibition Act, 
1906, and shall, except as otherwise expressly provided, come into operation on the 
Ifltday of January, 1910. 

(2) For the purposes of this act the expression ''white phosphorus'' means the sub- 
stuice usually known as white or yellow phosphorus. 
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APPENDIX C. 

niTBRirATIONA L CO NVENTION RSSPECTINO THE PROMlHTllOV CI 
THE USE OF WHITE (YELLOW) PHOSPHORUS IN THE MAHUFACTUU 

OF MATCHES.(o) 

On September 26, 1906, seven countries of Europe — GennanT, 
Denmark, France, Jtaly, Luxemburg, Switzerland, and the Nether- 
lands — ''desiring to facilitate the development of the industriai yr^ 
tection of work people by the adoption of common proTision&, 
agreed upon the following articles respecting the use of poisoocror 
phosphorus in the manufacture of matches: 

Article I. The hig^ contractmg parties bind themselves toprahibit in tb^r Tftperf 
ive territories the manufacture, importation, and sale of matches which contain nhi 
(yellow) phosphorus. 

Art. 2. It is incumbent ujwn each of the contracting states to take the adminko 
tive measures necessary to insiu^ the strict execution of the terms of the pnasi 
convention within their respective territories. 

Each Government shall communicate to the others throu^ the diplomatic nhMoaei 
the laws and regulations which exist or shall hereafter come into force in their country 
with regard to the subject-matter of the present convention, as well as the report 
on the manner in which the said laws and regulations are applied. 

Art. 3. The present convention shall only apply to a colony, poaseflsioai <* 1*^ 
tectorate when a notice to this effect shall have been given on its behalf by the Gov- 
ernment of the mother country to the Swiss Federal (S)uncil. 

Art. 4. The present convention shall be ratified, and the ratifications deposited 
with the Swiss Federal Council by December 31. 1908, at the latest. 

A record of the deposit shall be drawn up, of wnich one certified copy shall he tt9» 
mitted to each of the contracting states tlm)ugh the diplomatic channel. 

The present convention shall come into force three years after the date on whicb 
the record of the deposit is closed. 

Art. 5. The states nonsignatories to the present convention diall be allowed to 
declare their adhesion by an act addressed to the Swiss Fed«^ Oouncil, who will 
bring it to the notice of each of the other contracting states. 

The time limit laid down in article 4 for the coming into force of the present con- 
vention is extended in the case of the nonsignatory states, as well as of their colonka 
possessions or protectorates, to five years, counting from the date of the notificadoo 
of their adhesion. 

Art. 6. It shall not be possible for the signatory states, or the states, colonies, po^ 
sessions, or protectorates who may subsequently adhere, to denounce the present 
convention before the expiration of five years from the date on which the record d 
the deposit of ratifications is closed. 

Thenceforward the convention may be denounced from year to year. 

The denunciation will only take effect after the lapse of one vear from the tiffi^ 
when written notice has been given to the Swiss Federal Council by the Oovemin«D' 
concerned, or in the case of a colony, possession or protectorate, by the Govemmeot 
of the mother country; the Federal Council shall communicate the denundstioD 
immediately to the Government of each of the other contracting states. 

The denimciation ^all onlv be operative as regards the state, colony, posseffioii 
or protectorate on whose behalf it has been notifieof. 

In witness whereof the plenipotentiaries have signed the present convention. 

Done at Berne this 26th day of September, 1906, in a single copy, which shall be 
kept in the archives of the Swiss Federation, and one copy of which, duly certified, 
shall be delivered to each of the contracting powers throu^ the diplomatic chans^ 

« Bulletin of the iDteniational I<abor Offloe, Vol. I, p. 27ft. 
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^KPAiRKD S'OR THE INTEBNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEG- 
larJLTTON^ BT DR. TH. BOMMERFELD IN COLLABORATION WITH SIR 
TSOMiLS OUYERy H. D., AND DR. FELIX PUTZEYS. 

The International Association for Labor Legislation has from its 
:>uiLdation in 1901 recognized as one of its chief objects the collection 
^nd dissemination of information concerning those industrial poisons 
vbich are inimical to the health of the worker, with a view to the 
)8tablishinent of a scientific basis for international legislation to 
^Tohibit or regulate their use. 

The efforts of the association were first directed toward securing 
\\ie prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in the match industry, 
and the regulation of the use of white lead and its prohibition wherever 
pooaible. The first practical result of these efforts was the interna- 
tional convention signed at Berne, Switzerland, September 26, 1906, 
V>y Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, 
and Switzerland, which prohibited the use of white phosphorus as 
indicated above. Oreat Britain signed this treaty December 28, 
1908, and the use of white phosphorus was prohibited in that country 
\>y a law which took effect January 1, 1910. 

Meanwhile at the third general meeting of the delegates of the 
international association, which was held at Basel, Switzerland, in 
September, 1904, a wider scope was given to the work of the asso- 
ciation in combating industrial poisons. Lead poisoning was con- 
sidered independently, and it was decided that it would be necessary 
to study separately its different phases, as, for example, the manu- 
facture of the metals, lead and zinc, the manufacture of lead colors, 

a This article is in large part a translation and summary of a report of a committee 
appointed by the International Association for Labor Legblation, for the purpose of 
preparing a list of industrial poisons. The full title of this report is '^Entwuii einer 
Liste der gewerblichen Gifte, im Auftrage der Intemationalen Vereinigung fOr 
gesetzlichen Arbeiterschutz unter Mitwirkung von Sir Thomas Oliver, M. D., imd 
Ptof. Dr. Felix Putzeys, verfastvon Prof. Dr. Th. Sommerfeld. Jena, Gustav 
^W, 1908." The translation of the list of industrial poisons which concludes the 
vticle was prepared in the Bureau of Labor. The list is reproduced here with the 

t^pproval of Professor Sommerfeld and Sir Thomas Oliver. Sir Thomas Oliver kindly 

fonidied the bureau with a brief translation of the list of poisons, which formed the 

Uas of the complete translation which is presented herewith. 
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the pottery industry, its effect upon painters, the maimf actm 4 
electrical accumulators, the polygraphic industry, pipe fitters, & 
cutters, polishers of precious stones, dyers, etc. In accordanoe m^ 
this decision, a committee was designated to deal with these sepan*/ 
questions and to report to the International Labor Office. Du 
association adhered to its original position, however, adTocatir: 
the absolute prohibition of the use of lead colors wherever a sa«» 
stitute was possible, and urged the distribution to the various vi- 
tions as rapidly as possible of Mr. Js. P. de Vooys' report upon tt' 
possibility of prohibiting lead glazes in the ceramic industry. Tb- 
association at this time laid down certain principles upon wliich th 
work of regulating and eliminating industrial poisons should h^ 
based. These principles were briefly as follows: 

(a) Physicians and hospitals should be compelled to make retuns 
concerning cases of industrial diseases, to the existing sanitan 
authorities; physicians to be paid for this service a suitable fee. 

(6) In those coimtries in which compulsory sick insurance ezisu^ 
the physicians of the industries in which industrial poisons a^^ 
manufactured, or used, should be made independent of the employf r. 

(c) The employer should be required to report the manufactim 
or use of industrial poisons. 

(d) It is to the interests of the administrators of the sick insurance 
funds that it should be impressed upon them that they should devote 
especial attention to the health of their members employed in poison- 
ous industries, and that they should make to the factory inspectors 
(officials having supervision of industries) special morbidity retuics 
concerning these dangerous industries, to aid in overconung the 
causes of these poisons. 

(e) The study and knowledge of industrial poisons should be 
especially demanded in the instruction in medical colleges, and young 
physicians should, in special courses, pay attention to the chief 
prophylactic measures which are necessary for the systematic pro- 
tection of the health of laborers. 

(f) The special inspection of those industries which manufacture 
or employ industrial poisons is to be entrusted not only to the inde- 
pendent physicians of the various sick funds, but to official physicians 
especially instructed in industrial hygiene. 

(g) The hours of labor of workers employed in poisonous industries 
should be shortened according to the degree of danger. 

At the same time the association recommended the appointment 
of a commission of experts to make a list of such chemical substances 
as belong to the category of industrial poisons and to indicate their 
character and effect. 

The Institute for General Welfare (Das InstUut fur Gemeifmhtj 
o* T2»«-.^vfiirt a. Main came to the assistance of the association and 
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5red priases for studies on five different phases of lead poisoning. 
all 63 studies were presented, and 36 were either awarded prizes, 
honorable mention. 

rhe International Labor Office arranged for the prize studies of 
1. Houlin and Ducrot to be published in the Bulletin of Labor 
3pection of the French Ministry of Labor. The Institute for 
neral Welfare itself provided for the printing of Dr. Richard 
Ciller's study entitled ''Combating Lead Poisoning in Lead Foun- 
ies.'X*) 

The remaining studies weire, at the request of the International 
eibor Office^ assembled as one work by Doctor Leymann, of Wies- 
^den, and published imder the title ''Combating Lead Poisoning 
i Industry. "(*) 
In accordance with a resolution adopted at Basel September 28; 
^04, the different national sections have directed their efforts 
oward the regulation of industrial poisons, and the work of the 
^rxnan Section (Die OeseUschaft filr Soziale Reform) has met with 
Et measure of success in legislation for the protection of painters, 
decorators, and lacquerers from lead poisoning. It seems safe to 
assume that this is only a first step in rendering the painting trade 
safe, since it is to-day the experience that white lead is not necessary 
for interior painting or lacquering on metal. 

The fourth general meeting of delegates of the International Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation at Geneva in 1906 advised the continu- 
ance of efforts to limit as much as possible the dangers from lead 
poisonmg, and also the preparation and publication of a comprehen- 
sive list of industrial poisons. Accordingly the national sections were 
asked to make investigations concerning the prevention of danger 
from lead poisoning in the production and application of lead colors, 
as well as the danger from the use of lead in the pottery and poly- 
graphic industries. A committee of three experts from different 
countries was intrusted with the work of sifting and assembling these 
reports. The sections were especially chained to report concerning 
the prohibition of the use of white lead and the experiments which 
were being made with leadless colors. As a third task the sections 
were charged with the preparation of a list of the chief industrial 
poisons. A select committee was then to prepare a final list, with 
the reports of the various sections as a basis, which according to the 
terms of reference was to be arranged according to the five following 
heads: 

1. Designation and nature of poisonous materials. 

2. Divisions of industry in which the question of poison arises. 

^ Die Bek&mpfung der Bleigefahr in Bleithiltten. Gustav Fischer, Jena, 1908. 
^ Die Bek&mpfung der Bleigefahr in der Industrie. Gustav Fischer, Jena, 1908. 
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3. Means and methods of entering into the system. 

4. Symptoms of poisoning. 

5. Methods of regulation. 
Dr. Th. Sommerfeld, of Berlin, Sir Thos. Oliver, M. E>., of N»-; 

castle-on-Tyne, and ^Ir. H. Vanderrydt, of Brussels, were iufcintf^ i 
the conmiittee to prepare this list. In the place of Mr. H. V&ndenydi. 
Doctor Putzeys, of Liege, later became a member of the committn*. 
The list herewith published is in no sense to be considered &s a roi 
pleted work. It is merely a foundation for the further tre&tZDent ri 
the exceptionally difficult subject. 

NATURE OF INDUSTRIAL POISONS. 

Those substances are designated as industrial poisons which in their 
production, their use, or to a less extent occurring as by, or intw^ 
mediate, products endanger by chemical processes the working eapsr- 
Ity of the laborer. This deleterious chemical effect arises from thf 
fact that certain gaseous fluids or solids which secure entrance to the 
body, regardless of the manner of that entry, produce chemical remc- 
lions with the compounds or elements of the body, thus lessening' or 
destroying the efficiency of the component parts. 

The recognition of the industrial poisons generally meets with great 
difficulties, and demands a special toxicological knowledge as well as 
large experience in industrial hygiene. It is for the most part easy 
only in the case of those substances which in small amounts and bj 
immediate action produce severe injury. It is difficult for all mate- 
rials which after a long period of continuous entry into the system 
gradually develop their effects. In the recognition of industrial 
poisons the further difficulty arises that not all persons react in the 
same manner to the absorption of poisons, so that one person may 
apparently remain perfectly well, another may be slightly ill, while a 
third may present the severest symptoms. 

In the second place, difficulty in diagnosis arises from the fact that 
scarcely a disease originates from industrial poisons that can not 
originate with practically the same symptoms from other causes. 

Lastly, several poisons may be acting upon an individual at the 
same time and make a clinical picture very complicated, sometimes 
undecipherable. 

Because of these difficulties, observations in industrial establish- 
ments, and indeed the scientific analysis of symptons in single cases, 
will not suffice. We must often depend for help upon experiments 
upon suitable animals and, if possible, upon men who may submit 
themselves volimtarily for trial. 
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rHO]>S OF BHTRT OF INDUSTRIAL POISONS INTO THE SYSTEM. 

^he methods by which industrial poisons may enter the body are 
ee: (1) Through the mouth and digestive system; (2) through the 
piratory system; (3) through the skin. 

The admission of poisonous material through the digestive system 
io^^s usually through unwashed hands being brought into contact 
:.h the mouth in order to wipe away moisture from the lips, or 
3ause the food is touched- with unclean hands or is allowed to lie 
en in contaminated workrooms. It must also be pointed out that 
isonous gas, dust, or vapor may get into the mouth or nose, and 
lling upon the moist mucous membrane, be carried into the stomach 
Lth the saliva. Here it must be noted that only a few combinations 
poisons are wholly insoluble, the most being easily soluble in 
ater and especially so in the digestive fluids. 
Poisons in a gaseous state are chiefly absorbed by means of respi- 
itaon; but that solid particles of poison, as such, or as finest films 
Dating otherwise impalpable dust, are soluble in the fluids of the 
»ody, that they reach the mucous membrane of the bronchial tubes 
.nd are absorbed in the lungs, there can be no doubt. In respect to 
'bis matter it is to be remembered as a peculiarity of the poisonous 
ead that it covers even the finest particles with a thin film. 

l^ot least in importance is the danger from poisons operating 
through the skin. Many materials, especially nitro- and amido- 
derivatives, but also lead, quicksilver, and many other poisons may 
secure entry through the uninjured skin to say nothing of their 
admission through abrasions and wounds in which case the solubility 
of such substances in the oil of the sebaceous glands is especially to 
be taken into account. 

The experiment of Lehmann furnishes a striking proof of the 
facility of absorption. *'If a cat is confined in a close wooden box 
80 that its head only projects through a padded opening, and the 
box protected from the sim is placed upon the roof of a house in the 
open air, the animal throiigh many hours will show no sign of dis- 
comfort. If one, however, wraps the animal in a cloth upon which 
a moderate quantity (about 5 grams) of aniline, toluidin, nitrobenzol 
or nitrotoluol has been dropped, the animal dies in a few hours, 
although the breathing of nitrobenzol vapor produces almost no 
effect. A fatal result occurs much quicker if certain finely pulver- 
ized materials are rubbed into the fur of the cat. If five-tenths of a 
gram of dinitrotoluol, which is a very slightly volatile substance at 
a temperature of about 37^ C. is so applied, the cat dies in a single 
hour." 
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BXTENT OF THE DAHOBR OF INDITSTRIAL P0IS0B8. 

In no country has it been possible to estimate with any acconr 
the extent of the danger to the health of the worker arising from thf 
presence of industrial poisons, for the reason that statistics on tkk 
subject are wanting. The chemical industries, partly because u 
legal regulation, partly of their own free will, employ factory doctoc» 
who are charged with the oversight of the health of the endangered 
workers, yet they rarely give publicity to the work of these phyBtmrn. 
though it has a great value, not only so far as it concerns the spedbt 
industries where they are employed, but also in the general interess' 
of science and the well-being of workers. Likewise the statistici of 
the sick insurance funds of Germany furnish us no index of the fre- 
quency of industrial poisoning among those workers insured in thsk* 
funds. The physicians of these sick funds are responsible for thi- 
failure to a large degree, either because they have not sufficieffi 
toxicological knowledge or because they are so busy during tbeir 
office hours that they have no leisure to investigate the specific natim 
of the employment of their patients. A true physician, however, 
should not be satisfied to discover the symptoms only of a disefise 
but he should search thoroughly for its causes, because he tiius with 
stronger weapons can do battle with the enemy. 

The preparation of a statistical compendium of all diseases posBibl; 
arising from industrial poisons is an important task of the near future 
An outline of possible methods of collecting such statistics is given k 
the resolutions of the Basel conference already referred to. 

At The Hague conference of the Central Coimcils for Laborers' Wel> 
fare Organizations, in 1905, all speakers, including the representa- 
tives of science, technologists, factory inspectors, medical authorities^ 
and the medical profession agreed that an accurate knowledge of tlw 
extent of industrial diseases is necessary in order to combat success- 
fully the poisons producing them. It is beyond question that such 
information can be secured only through physicians by means of a 
legal obligation requiring it. It is necessary that such reports should 
be required upon special forms showing name, age, sex, indusUy^ 
occupation, and description of the disease for each case; such reports 
to be made to the proper authorities. In case microscopic and 
bacteriologic investigations are necessary for the certainty of the 
diagnosis, these should be carried out by state institutions upon the 
request of the proper officials. The duty of reporting industrial dis- 
eases should also be made obligatory upon factory and hospital 
physicians. To secure satisfactory reports of this nature, it would 
be necessary to issue uniform instructions containing a description of 
the clinical features of the different poisons and of the chief proceeses 
giving rise to them in industry and hand work. It is essential that 
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apulsory reports should be confined to those poisons which furnish 
aore or less sharply defined and sufficiently well-known clinical 
bure. First of all in such a list would appear poisonings by lead, 
>sphorus, quicksilver, arsenic, chromium, the carbonic oxides, 
lines, beixzol, nitrobenzol, dinitrobienzol, carbondisulphide, and 
reus gases. 

MBTHODS OF COMBATINO INDUSTIOAL POISONS. 

The chief slxare in the prevention of industrial poisons falls to factory 
ners and naanagers of industries; in the first place, because upon 
sm rests the responsibility of providing proper technical arrange- 
mts for the removal of gases, vapors, and dust, and proper pre- 
utionary measures to avert danger in filling, emptying, and trans- 
•rting the substances above named; in the second place, because 
>on them lies likewise the responsibility for providing suitable wash- 
g facilities and shower baths, work clothes, respirators, protective hel- 
letd, and other similar effective aids, where the formation of danger- 
is gases and dust in the workroom can not be prevented. We must 
ot, however, overlook the fact that the hygienic protection of labor 
y preventive industrial devices is often practicable only in large and 
leavily capitalized establishments. Thus the majority of workers 
Q the smaller factories, and especially in the hand work industries, 
nusi remain dependent upon less effective regulations. It is impor- 
ant to note concemiQg the preceding considerations that the interests 
>f the industry and of the worker are one, because, in general, the 
levelopment of an industry depends upon the well-being of its 
employees, or at least the two are interdependent. The productivity 
of the employee conforms in general to the care which the employer 
has taken to protect his health. Accordingly we should wish that 
the management of the great chemical industry might present a model. 
It by no means proves to be such, however, even in isolated cases. 
Frequently workers become sick even in establishments that are well 
conducted hygienically, because of production by new methods, as a 
result of which new and unknown poisons develop. This danger 
might be avoided if, before the manufacture in large quantities, 
exhaustive experiments in regard to the physiological effects of all 
the yet unknown chemical constituents were made in a laboratory 
attached to the factory or in a public institution. 

An important rdle in the prevention of industrial poisoning faUs 
to the government factory inspectors in so far as the supervision and 
control of legal preventive measures are incumbent upon them. If, 
however, the work required of them is so great that there is danger 
of their visits to the factory being so far apart as to make the pro- 
prietor feel fairly safe from interference, liieir activity then needs 
supplementing through experienced workers who should be officially 
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designated as assistants to the factory inspectors. For a numlKf A 
industries the appointment of factory physicians is prescribed Vjrkv 
in Germany. It is their duty to make a physical examinaticHi of e^d 
new worker and to watch over tlie health of those expoeed to dssctr 
by the industry. This very valuable provision yet needs denrek: 
ment. Especially should the factory physician be made entire^ indr 
pendent of the factory owner^ and he should receive & oompetesr^ 
sufficient to enable him to study tlie relation between aicknesB iz. 
nature of employment, so that he might be placed in a situatian li 
usefulness in prescribing rules of conduct. 

It is truei however, that in many cases upon the conduct of th 
worker himself entirely depends his well-being. Any' ^^rmJUMC 
observer daily will note cases in which workers are poisoned by tb^ 
indifference to the threatening danger. The enlightenment of tb 
worker must therefore play an important part in overconui^ tlv 
risks of industrial poisoning. It is useless here to argue whether tbe 
worker's o¥ni watchfulness or factory regulation is the more taqfor- 
tant. Instruction must come to the worker from many channd^ 
This could begin conveniently in the higher classes of the puUr 
schools in connection with the instruction in natural scienoee. Ii^ 
struction in the conduct necessary to prevent industrial poisoDf, 
such instruction to be given by experienced physicians, should be 
emphasized in the continuation schools and especially in the tech- 
nical schools. Much may also be done through the press, by publk 
lectures, popular pamphlets, concise circulars of instruction, as weB ^ 
as by foremen and bosses. 

Doctor Sommerfeld considers that the essential progress siong 
these lines must be made, however, by means of the continuation 
schools of the various industries. It is usually a fruitless attempt 
to dissuade an adult laborer from exposing himself in his customaij 
manner to a danger with which he is familiar and hence for wbidi 
he has contempt. The youthful mind, however, is susceptible to en* 
thusiastic and energetic instruction. The teacher of health for these 
young workers must be familiar not only with the scientific aspects 
of his subject, but with the technical methods of the industiy. 
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LIST OF INDUSTRIAL POISONS. 

ated from Kot'wnrf etxi« Liste der gewerbliohen Oilte im Auftrageder Internationalen Verelnigung 

IQr geseulichen ArbeiterschuU, Jena, 1006.] 



me of siil>st&nce. 



ti.Oll: Ctiief com- 
n<i of fusel oil; color- 
; oUy, fkcrici taate; 
etratms* <lla: 
stneli; Tlqtiid. 



Indostry where 
prepared or used. 



Preparation of fruit 
essences, amy I ni- 
trite, valerio acid, 
various aniline 
dyes, substance for 
lighting purposes. 



Mode of entrance 
into body. 



In form of vapor, 
through respi- 
ratory organs. 



Symptoms of intoxication. 



Headache, i^essure on chest. 



cventive Tn«a«tarer Ventilation of workrooms. 



3od spirit, CH».OU: 
>lorl«sa, feint odor, 
AmtaiS 'witli nonlomi- 
oos tkaxne. 



In manufacture of 
varnish, polish, in 
denaturation of 
spirits, pure 
methyl alcohol in 
preparation 
of dyeine materials 
obtainea from tar. 



In form of vapor, 
in breathing. 



Irritation of mucous membrane of 
respiratory organs and eyes; incU- 
natlon to vomit, headache, tingling 
in ears, difficult breathing, tempo- 
rary dizziness; when breathing large 
Quantities, violent inflammaUon of 
throat and mucous membrane of 
the air passages, extending to the 
finest bronchia: inflammation of 
skin of hands and lower arms of peo- 
ple engaged in polishing furniture. 



Preventive measures: Powerful ventilation; careful ablutions of hands and arms. 



NIIj: Color- 
leas gas, pungent smell. 
Solatlon of ammonia, 
Uqaor aznmonil cau»- 
t\cV— Vi per cent am- 
monia. 



Gas worlcs. chemical 
WOTks of the most 
varied types, 
manufacture of 
fixed sal ammon- 
iac and carbonate 
of ammonia from 
gas water, manm 
facture of orselllc 
colors, manufac- 
ture of ice, cool- 
ing installations, 
varnish and dye 
works, ammonia 
soda ivocess. cal- 
ico printing, 
bleaching, tan- 
ning; in small 
quantities as by- 
product in the 
manufacture of 
coal gas. 



Ineaseousform, 
through respi- 
ratory organs; 
seldom pure, 
being usually 
in combina- 
tion with 
other gases. 



Long continued inhalation of small 
quantities produces a chronic bron- 
chial catarrh. Acute symptoms 
are to be distinguished from this. 
Air containing more than 0.15 
per cent rapidly affects health. 
Severe irritation of the respiratory 
organs, violent sneezing, lacryma- 
tion, reddening of eyes, burning in 
the throat andf feelmg of constrio- 
ton, increased salivation; attacks 
of coughing with expectoration of 
a viscous, thicklsh, sometimes 
bloodv substance; difilculty in 
breathing, attacks of suffocation; 
vomiting of serous material; odor 
of ammonia in the perspiration; 
retention of the urine for many 
hours, or even for 2 or 3 days; acute 
inflammation of respiratory or^ 
eans, here and there patches of in- 
flanunation In the lungs. Severe 
cases result in death. 



Preventive measures: Use of closed vessels, exhaustion of gases; use of moistened respirator, consisting 
of several layers of fine woolen tissue. 
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LLST OF INDUSTRIAL POISONS— Continued. 



Name of substance. 



AVILIVX, C«H«NHs: 

A colorlejis oil when 
pure, which aooo turns 
a (iaik reJ on exposure 
to the air and light. 

Like aniline, also the 
homologous and clooelv 
relate! substances, tol- 
ui.line. xylidlne, anisl- 
dine, are poisonous, no 
matter in what state of 
a^Ki^g^tion. 



Indostrr where 
prepared or used. 



Mode of eotraace 
into body. 



Making of anilines 
and aniline colon. 



By breathing, In 
the form ofva- 
por, or by ab- 
sorption 
throoch the 
skin by aato- 
ration of the 
clothing. 







Symptoms of lotoxkatn. 



The sit3O0pUbilit7 and 
diffBTDOt indlTidaabt* 
its homo tog 

ACUTK 

TBrity oX 

sUght 

mSd e^sas'to^al 

In ttee tnilflt^t cans lh0 : 

bluish color of Urn hpa. •£■ : 

feellnf of ilJnem. 
In moderate e«MS ttaM » t N 

ing of weariness »nd «*Tr- 
fofinMS in tbe head, «E«d ^' 
rseUng. mu tw d y IPi«. "* t* 
Udty of movemBot, rio«, h*' 
speech. Baoti m case has t^ • 
pearanoe of sligbt afcohniir i^ i 
cation. Sallow* pale c^P*'^* 
blue lips, loss of aMwtito. km 
Umes flashes before the e^ -^-i 
to urinate, daric urtne. >^^--^ 
mation of tlie mticoas xacs ^'^ 
of the air passages. 

After longer exposure t» li* * 
or exposure to it In mo«e<%tt» 
trated form, addltjooa/ ^y^* 
besides those noted »1><»^5C 
Dark blue to bl«Jc color rfttew 

unsteadiness of g»IV tJST 
fainting, retarded PO^J—L 
tion of the pupils (which, Mwg. 
usually react to the H^t ).■•■* 
of the sensibflity, odor of ^^^ 
the bfeath. After r»ai/^«* 
sclousness re turns, violent bm^t^ 
aversion to food; In Isolated <^ 
strangury, with dark, tbici era- 
Recovery after some dsfs- 

In the most severe cases, s"^ 
collapse; cold, pale skin: d**^ 
and then loss of sensibility;*** 
in a comatose condftion, or '"^ 
times in convulsions. ^ 

CHBOVnC INTOXICATION^--2^*^ 

nervous symptoms, as |pbw«/;" i 
haostion, headache, roaring >Etw 
ears, distm-bance of sensiii^ 
often also high-grade motor it- 
turbances. Later other sy'^rTj 
appear, as disturbances oi t» i^; 
gestive organs, nausea. *'<*"5^, 
diarrhea, eczematic and P"*^]^, 

Arnnfinna nn variOUS part^^*** 

theJCJ 



eruptions on 

body, especially upon 



iscfouc 



Preventive measures: Instruction of the worker concerning the action of aniline, and observaUon of*^- 
regulations; protection of the worker from breathing the vapor and prevention of direct contact <?^^^'^ 
and clothing by proper apparatus: care in emptying containers. 

At the first symptoms of poisoning, removal from atmosphere in which aniline Is present into th*t^- 
air. 

When the skin has become wet with aniline, removal of clothing, careful drvlng of the skin r//A *'' 
sorbent cloth without rubbing, careful application of a paste of chloride of lime (bleacning powder), wasli'i^^ 
in warm water, hot baths at 37 to 40* C. , 

After breathing of aniline vapor, a warm bath containing 1 part per 1,000 of hydrochloric acid, to • 
followed 2 or 3 minutes later by a second hot bath of pure water. 

Strong black coffee for sinking of boiily temperature; 1 tablespoonful of crvstalHzed Olaul^**"'* 
sulphate of soda, in one-half liter of water to stimulate vomiting. I)rushing of the bodv with wwli vioef"^- 
inhalation of oxygen, and artificial breathing for several hours. 

All means of treatment should l>e kept in readiness, and special persons should lie intrusted w/tA ^^^ 
keeping and use. 
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LIST OF INDUSTRIAL POISONS-Continued. 



no of sntsstAHoe. 



ry< 



brittle. 

iloixss Ai>- 
fiony oxycbloiide, 
t tmoci^ CLnaabar 
kd«, Mi^»les yellow; 
tlxnonsr alloys, 
"ttlmony com- 



IndtKtry where 
prepared or osed. 



Mode of entrence 
into body. 



stion.. 



Extraction of anti- 
mony and stibnlte 
( nat 1 re tr !• 
sulphide of anti- 
mony), prepara- 
tion of numerous 
antimony o o m - 
pounds, antlmonv 
alloys (type metal, 
britaunia metal, 
white metal), fire- 
works, paints, 
preparing and fix- 
ing aniline dyes, 
pottery glaze, 
used as golden 
sulphide in the 
vulcanlcation and 
red coloring of 
India rubber, tar- 
tar emetic as a 
mocdant. 

re«; Protection against gases and dust; vapor baths, the effect of which is still an open 



In form of vapor, 
through res- 
piratory o r - 
gans, as oxide 
of antlmonv. 
antimontc 
acid, sulphide 
of antimony; 
irritation of 
skin. In form 
of dust when 
working I n 
bri tanni a 
metal and type 
metal. 



Symptoms of Intoxication. 



Cutaneous eruption through local 
application, especially by perspira- 
tion; inflammation of mouth, 
throat, and stomach; constipation, 
colic, debility; albumen in urine; 
weakness of heart, dizziness, and 
fainting. 



., As: When 
pore, ^Brbittefa gray* 
vrlth metalUc luster. 
^Uttt ftzsenic (anenl- 
coa allkinii), arsenic 
trtoxide, As«0]: 
VotxtMd In roasting 
arsenical ores, depos- 
ited during passage 
from the retort as a 
Nib\t« po^rder (small 
octaheare), tostele^ 
and odorless. 
Araenlout acid, 
lUA.sOs, and lis salts, 
the arsenltes. 
BckwetAfortgraen: A 
compound of acetate 
and araenite of cop- 
per (aoefco-arsenite of 
copper). Soluble ar- 
senitea used in chera- 
\cal works (or reduc- 
tion. 
Seheele's^reeA: Ancn- 
ite of copper. Bril- 
^\ant green rbombo- 
hedra. Soluble arsen- 
ltes used in chemical 
works for reduction. 
Artemlc acld« acldum 
arsenicum, Hs.^sO*: 
Rhombic crystals 
• when evaporated 

from solution. 
Cochineal or Vienna 
red: A complete mix- 
ture of arsenic acid 
(HiAsOi) and brazil- 
wood extract. 
Bealgar or Bnby tul- 

phor, AstSt. 
Orpimeat, AsaS*: Con- 
tained In new and 
royal yellow. 



Mines, foundries, 
chemical worlcs, 
making of shot, 
manipulation of 
metal, glass indus- 
try, manufacture 
of aniline and 
other dyes, print- 
ing, dveing, mak- 
ing of wall and 
colored paper, of 
oiksloth, artificial 
flowers, colored 
chalks, stuffing of 
animals, tannery, 
filling of airships, 
soldering with im- 
pure hydrogen; 
arsento chloride 
in etching brass. 



In form of gas 
and dust, 
through respi- 
ratory organs, 
slcin, ana mu- 
cons mem- 
branes. 



AcutK intoxication.— First symp- 
toms mostly only after one-half to 
one hour. Sensation as of throat 
constricted, pain in stomach and 
intestines, vomiting, diarrhea, loss 
of strength, skin cold and bluish, 
cramp in calf of leg, lowering of 
heart section, dizziness, headache, 
fainting, delirium, unconscious- 
ness, spasms; death under symp- 
toms like cholera. In lighter cases: 
Burning sensation In neck, vomit- 
ing, salivation, difficulty in swal- 
lowing, indigestion. 

Chronic intoxication.—DIs- 
turbed nutrition; complexion ashy, 
yellowish, or bronze; arsenical 
melanosis, i. e., deposit of brown- 
ish pigment, not containing As. in 
necK. body, and arms and legs; 
bleeding gums, feeling of pressure 
at stomach, vomiting, diarrhea, 
emaciation, loss of strength; falling 
off of hair and nails, dryness and 
chapping of skin, various skin 
eruptions; sometimes symptoms 
of catarrh In mucous membranes, 
inflammation of conjunctiva of eye 
and evelids, of throat and bron- 
chial ducts. 

L#OCOMOTION AND SENSATION 

DISTURBED.— Violent, sudden, cut- 
ting pains; formication, skin feeling 
like fur, sensibility lowered; feel- 
ing of coldness, muscles weakened, 
simple or double paralysis, loss of 
reflex In tendons; paralysis tem- 
porary or lasting for years, often 
leaving chronto disturbances; cere- 
bral disturbance; headache, disin- 
clination for work; sleeplessness, 
excitability, melancholia, epilepsy, 
loss of memory in different de- 
grees. 



Preventive measures: Exhaustion of poisonous gases and dust: personal cleanliness; ablutions. 

For aeuU poisoning: Magnesium hydroxide, mixed with burnt magnesia in 20 parts of water, 4 to 6 
tablespoonfuls everv fifteen minutes, or hydrated peroxide of Iron as an antidote, best freshly prepared, 
^ to 4 tablespoonfufs; sudorlfics, warm baths. 
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LIST OF INDUSTRIAL POISONS— Oon tin ued. 



Nazne of subsUDoe. 



ABSXVIVmBTTBD 
HTDROOBV 0A8, 

AsHr. Colorless, with 
a fetid odor of garlic. 



Industry where 
prepered or uaed. 



AsUa is formed 
whenever H or 
carburetted hy- 
droeBn are devel- 
op^ for techni- 
cal purpowe in 
the presence of 
a soluble arsenic 
compound; a 1 1 
klncls of raw hy- 
drochloric and sul- 
ghurio acid, iron 
lings and sine 
contain arsenic; 
soldering, air bal- 
loons. 



Modeofentrmoce 
into body. 



Ingaiaoasform, 
throogfa lespi- 
ratorv organs, 
mostly mixed 



with 



'£." 



SjrmpComs ot in 



At first «Uxlit 
hours, sfijv«(rtfv. 
bite, I>Ioo<J: 




bluisti 

meml 

urine 

After 2^ 

througb 

from nioutiiy 

tiveness of liver aod 

ache, delirfuxn; 

recovery- 



PreverUict mtatures: Exhaustion of poisonous gases; powerful ventilation of 
gen free from arsenic. 



altr^ 



BBVZOL, C«H«: Light, 
oily liquid; colorless, 
burning with bright 
but sooty flame. 



In form of va- 
por, through 
respiratoxy or- 
gans. 



Preparation of ben- 
xol and a long 
series of aromatic 
compounds; a 
body dissolviug 
and purifying va- 
rious substances, 
as india rubber, 
resin, fats, iodine, 
phosphorus, sul- 
phur, removing 
grease, india-rub- 
b e r industry, 
wasliing aud dye- 
ing. 



Preventive measures: Exhaustion of vapors ; ventilation of rooms. 



CARBON DIOXIDE, 

carbonic acid, COf. 



Contained in the de- 
composition gases 
of vaults and 
tombs, in sewer 
gas and the gas in 
wells (water 
wells), sometimes 
also in bark or tan 

Sits, breweries and 
istilleries, com- 
pressed-yeast fac- 
tories, wine cel- 
lars. 

In mines COt Is 
produced by the 
breathing of the 
miners, burning of 
their lamps, blast- 
ing, etc. 



In the form of 
gas, through 
the respirato- 
ry organs. 



Giddiness, tingling In Uw _ 
ness, feeling as if JnCoxAcabeiL i^ 
dination to oou^^ and voout 
at first aocelermted then n 
face reddened, tliexi blulrii «»»• 
oratfon; trembling of faaoda «! 
arms; formlcatioa and drynesi 
sicin. The stag« af ejcc3(«z»EJ » 
followed by a stafe of aiakm « 
the sensitiveness below the imcbjl 
In severe cases, peii tpii mtfap «is 
disagreeable odor. Itching id tt 
skin, loss of sensatioa, Ibrmieaiia 
hallucination, deHrium, lo^-e«fr 
tinued unconaciousneais, f^ef^ 
form fits. No disooloratioo of itk 
as in aniline and 
intoxication. 



Large ouantities produce swUtf 
death by suffocation. Cootiniu^j 
inhalation of moderate qtj«ntitiB>, 
through a longer or shorte period, 

firoiuces headache, diulness, rotf- 
ne in the ears, increasln^y dj£- 
cult breathing, sometimes pain tc 
the chest. Sometimes mental ei- 
citablliiy Is produced, or exbai» 
tion, from the outset, and drovv- 
ness, loss of consciousness and pov- 
er of motion. Recovery oocon 
after a period varying from sevwal 
hours to two day^, unless removal 
from the gas-laden atmosphere hM 
been too long delayed, when a fatal 
termination occurs. 



Preventive measures: Testing the air before entering a room llkelv to contain COi; quick removal frmD 
the dangerous atmosphere at the first sign of danger, as difficulty of breathing, pain In the head, or roaring 
In the ears; good ventilation of fermenting houses (in breweries). 
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LIST OF INDUSTRIAL POISONS— Continued. 



Mame of snbata^ioe. 



(OV X> X B TT L- 
'fiC Z X> S« carlsoneum 
:iftizmtuzii, OS^r Color- 
!ss ^wlksn. p ure , smelling 
ike eiUoroforzn. stroog- 
T TofractlziK Il^zit. An 
ixtrexnely volatileflold; 
t liD^are, pale -yellow, 
tTneuins <ilsAST^eeabIy. 
[is vaixars znljced with 
air 



Indostry where 
preiMtfed or used. 



Making of C8«, ex- 
traction of fats and 
oils, extraction of 
8 from gas-wash- 
ing soDStanoes, 
Ttucanization of 
India rubber, puri- 
fication of tallow, 
stearin, paraffin, 
wax, filling of hol- 
low prisms, prep- 
aration of com- 
pounds of CI and 
C, dissolving of fat 
in treating rags, 
bones, raw wool, 
fruit containing 
oil, etc. 



Mode of entrance 
into body. 



In form of vapor, 
through 
breathing; in 
a fluid form, 
dipping hands 
into the poi- 
son, or spurt- 
ing of the fluid 
from bursting 
of the glass 
container. 



iQjmy to red blood corpuscles and 
central nervous system. 1.6 to 3 
milligramfl CSs to 1 liter air cause 
Inconvenience after a few hours; 
6 mg., in 20 minutes. 10 mg. pro- 
duce symptoms of paralysis and 
after effects for 12 days. 

AcuTi INTOXICATION.— Paralysis 
of central nervous system, decom- 

Sosltion of red blood corpuscles; 
rowsiness, unconsciousness; aft^ 
breathing considerabfo quantities, 
death ensues within a few hours. 
Chbonic intoxication.— First, 
symptoms of headache passing 
from root of nose to temples, feeling 
of diuiness, especially at night; 
later, aching In limbs, itching and 
formication, m<»e or less coughing, 
quickened heart action, great 
mental excitability, violent and 
excitable temper, rise of sexual 
instincts. This stage is followed 
after some weeks or months by one 
of depression; relaxation, saoness, 
dreamy condition, lowered sensi- 
bility, weakness of memory, In- 
distinct speech. 

DlSTXniBANCE OF SBNSIBIUTY.— 

Shivering, itching, prickling, want- 
ing or lowering ofreflex actions; In- 
sensibility within certain limits or 
spread over large area and anal- 
gesia. 

Disturbances op locomotion.— 
Weakness of muscles, tremor, 
cramp with fibrillary quivering, 
also stiffness of limbs (contraction), 
fleeting or lasting paralysis, some- 
times with atrophy of muscle. 

Also, local Influences of a paralyz- 
ing nature of CSj have been ob- 
served In the fingers when dipping 
the India rubber into the CSs; de- 
rangements of sight, taste, smell, 
hearing; mental disorders, as acute 
mania, dementia with hope of re- 
covery. Hereditary disease aggra- 
vates the conditions. 

Deranged NUTRmoN.— Dis- 
turbed dieestion, vomiting, colic, 
diarrhea alternately with constipa- 
tion, the latter predominant in the 
later courses of the disease; emacia- 
tion. 

Frequently mental symptoms or 
cachectic conditions persist after 
work has been given up. 

Pievenlioe mefuures: Where possible use closed vessels and pipes (extraction of fat), leading away the 
vapors from where they arise; good ventilation; avoid touching CSs with naked hands; removal of sick 
^rsons from poisonous atmosphere; medical treatment to disappearance of all symptoms; treatment in 
noepital advisable. 



Symptoms of intoxication. 
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LIST OF INDUSTRIAL POISONS— Continued. 



Name o( tubtUnoe. 



Industry wb«« 
pnpAred or uaftd. 



CABBO V MOBOXIDB. 

CO: Colortefis, tasteless 
gas, odorless in small 

guantity, burning with 
loe flame with admis- 
sion of air. 
Coal daap: 0^ to 5 

per cent Co. 
Phiwlnatlng or coal 
fat: to 10 percent 
CO, 35 to 40 per cent 
marsh gas. 
Watar gas: A mixture 
of 41 per cent CO, 50 
per cent 11, 4 per cent 
C0«, 5 per cent N. 
Oenerator na: 34 per 
centCO,eO per cent H. 



Manoftctufe of coal 
gas, water gas» 
suction gaa, coke, 
smelting furnaces, 
metal foundries, 
limekilns, brick 
works, coal mines, 
ironing with gaa 
irons, beating 
with open coal 
pan, chemical lab- 
oratories. 



Mode of en trance 
into body. I 



Symptoms of 



lansaoaaforra, 
tnrough respi- 
ratory organs. 



ACUTK rODONOIO. X* 

blood prassore iritli sMmt 

pulse, hammeriac 

later, sinking of 

quent bat 

rarely with dlacolciciBd 

glonsoftheskin. 

Debakoembict of 
HEALTH.— In aligliE can 
dissiness, tingling oX ^.^ -. 
preosure m pit of stoBOAcb; in i 
cases bluish deeotorstioii mi 
spasmodic, noisy bo*n thing, 
times tonic and clonie; _ 
frequently symptoms of 
either with weak nrma ol 
and arms or legs alone, or ooiy J 
certain muscles, also tnose of ti^ 
face. "Hiis con v ulsi ve stduee, whiu 
may also be wanting, is fouowed i-j 
the asphyxia stage writb dmna^ 
ment of sensibility or locomotiflK. 
involuntary urlnatloci. loss of se- 
men, and of stools; low texnpen- 
ture, weak and slow palaa. also be- 
coming intermittent; xmcKHocato^ 
ness, death throtish blood po^os- 
ing, or through InflajzixnLaifaD of 
lungs In consequence of siKktoe 
up of Tomit during onconsciocr 
ness (swallowing pneaznonla). 

Chronic inflamm attqx. — (W/tt 
people engaged in stoklnr , cooktoj, 
ironing, etc.) frequentiieadache. 
nausea, inclination to vomit, coated 
tongue, weak mexnoryv anipwm 
but not cblorotic, heat fniaiMa, iv- 
micatlon, palpitation, sleeple0oe». 
general debility, also dertatg^ 
ment of psychical functions. 

Preventive nuasurei: Removal from poisonous atmosphere, admission of fresh air; artificial breathing and 
use of oxygen, for hours. If required; bead of patient sllghtlv raised; cold water, friction, micuard. 
electric treatment, ammonia, black coffee; poisonous gases snould be led off and not permitted to enter tb» 
workrooms; staying in rooms which are heated with open coke pans should be forbidden. 



OHLORIDB OFZJlfX: 

Produced by passing 
chlorine through slaked 
lime. It is a white, 
crumbling powder, 
hardening somewhat, 
and smelling of hypo- 
chlorous acid; contains 
35-40 per cent of chio* 
rine. 



ManufBctnre of chlo- 
ride of lime. Em- 
f>loyed in bleach- 
ng establish- 
ments, disinfec- 
tion, manu^ture 
f chloroform, 
chlorine, and oxy- 
gen; as an oxydlz- 
ingroedluminthe 
manufacture o f 
dyes and other 
preparations, and 
in calico printing. 



B reathlng of 
chloric gas 
and dust of 
chloride of 
lime. 



More or less severe attacks ol eoog^ 
ing, more or less inflamed appear- 
ance of the upper air passages, difli- 
culty of breathing, bronchitis, 
astluna, sometimes spitting oi 
blood, inflammation of tlH» con- 
junctiva, lacrymatlon; burning of 
the skin through penetration oTtJie 
chlorine; violently itchini; and 
burning eruption upon the skio, 
ecsema, bums from the lime dust, 
and dust of chloride of Ume. 



Preventive measwet: Only healthy, strong persons, without tendency to catarrh, should be employed; 
the shoriest Djsslble working time, especially In rooms containing chlorine. In those cases free cnlorine 
should l)e lea off before the room is entered, and respirators with damp filters should be used. Work 
should be Cdrried on with good protection of hands, arms, and feet. The fiace should be rubbed wltb 
tallow or oil. A smoke mask Is more suitable and better than a respirator. Technical arrangemeots, 
by which the preparation and emptying of the material can be done from the outside of the room, which 
in part is possible only through alteration in the methods of manufacture. 



J 
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LIST OF INDUSTRIAL POISONS— Continued. 



Kain« of 8al>8taxioe. 



tow^lsti Kreen sas 



color. 



CI: Ycl- 

_ », gene- 

oo^M-, stiffoca- 

Ives in water, 

yellow 



Industry where 
prepared or used. 



Chlorine often 
formed in bleach- 
ing, washing, and 
Ironing linen, 
manubctura of 
paper, in chem- 
ical laboratories. 
manufBcture of 
chloride of lime, 
tinning works, dls> 
infection. 



Mode of entrance 
into body. 



In gaseous form, 
tnroQgh or- 
gans of Neath- 
fng. 






Symptoms of Intoxlcatfon. 



Even in verr small qaantities causes 
feeling of burning in mucous mem- 
brane of eye and nose. A concen- 
tration of 0.6 per cent in atmos- 
pheric air is deadly, by paralysis 
of the heart. Much smaller quan- 
tities cause oppression and make it 
necessary to leave the room. 

Upon skin.— Burning, stinging 
sensation; formation of pimples, 
blisters. 

Upon mucous membranes.— 
Lacrymation, running of nose, 
coughing, oppression of chest, 
dvspnoea, bronchia! catarrh with 
bleeding, spasm of glottis; cold 
perspiration, small pulse; breath- 
ing of large quantities of the undi- 
luted gas causes sudden collapse 
and death in from one to two min- 
utes. 

In chronic action. — Uneasiness 
in gastric region, heartburn, pale 
complexion, bluish discoloration of 
skin, catarrh of air passages, slow 
emaciation, and growing prema- 
turely old. 

Chloracne.— A marked irrita- 
tion of follicular glands of the skin, 
inflammation and suppuration of 
the same, producing pustules and 
boils, in the electrolytic prepara- 
tion of chlorine from compounds of 
chlorine and carburetted hydrogen. 



Preventive nuanwei: Breathing of NHa to form NII»HC1; use of restoratives (camphor, benzoin, etc.); 
if initAble cough, inhalation of water vapor and use of codeia or morphia; use of respirator of several layers 
ot znotst flannel. Against chloracne, exclusion of persons inclined thereto. Utmost cleanliness, shower 
baiha; cooling of rooms about to be cleaned, and careful removal of waste. 



OHB.OMITTX, Cr: 
Bri^t gray, crystalline 
powder. 

Chromic acid and its 
salta are one hundred 
times as poisonous as 
the chrome-oxide oom- 
pounda. Many of 
these latter are much 
used in arts, as chro- 
mium alums, chromic 
chloride, chrome 
green ( G uignet's green, 
without lead). 
Chromic aold ( HsCrOf) 
and ita salts, as p<>> 
tassium chromate. Di- 
chromate of potasn or 
anhydroohromate of 
potash. 
Lead ehTomate, 
Chrome yellow, 
chrome rra, chrome 
orange, chrome cin- 
nabar, chrome car- 
mine. 



Preparation of 
chrome com- 
pounds, chrome 
steel, for corrosion 
of metals, mineral 
tanning, bleach- 
ing of wax, palm 
oil, match indus- 
try, purification of 
pyroligneous acid . 
denaturation of 
spirits , an lline and 
anthracene colors; 
photography, 
photolitnography, 
and manufacture 
of hektographs; 
hardening and 
preserving of ana- 
tomical prepara- 
tions; moroants 
and dyes in the 
dyeing and print- 
ing industry; the 
manufacture o f 
Swedish matches 
and of materials 
for oxidation in 
arts. 



In a solid form, 
acts through 
skin and mu- 
cous mem- 
branes; as 
dust upon res- 
pimtory tracts. 



The chromates act similarly to 
chromic acid. The acute chromic 
poisoning from Industrial causes 
nas not been studied up to the 
present time. 

Eczematio skin eniptlon; deep 
ulcers, healing with dlfllculty, on 
skin and mucous membranes 
(jglands, hard and soft palate); in- 
flammation and perforation of sep- 
tum narium, mostly only In car- 
tilaginous port ion; irritation of finer 
bronchial ducts, chronic bronchial 
catarrh and patches of Inflamma- 
tion In lungs; in ear, perforation of 
tlM membrani tjrmpani and chronic 
inflammation of middle ear; long- 
lasting catarrh of conjunctiva; di- 
geetlon deranged; aneemla; irrita- 
tion of kidneys. 

In handling lead chromate, the 
same symptoms as in chronic lead 
poLsonfng. 



Prerentive meaaures: Prevention of dust, by pulverization and mixing of materials containing chromium 
in ckwed vessels; exhaustion of same, if not to be avoided; i>ainstaking cleanliness, washing, frequent 
baths, masks for mouth and nose, in case of dust; greasing of skin; oversight of health of employees by a 
pbysldao. 
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LIST OF INDUSTRIAL POISONS— Continued. 



Name of substance. 



DnrrrmoBBHZOL or 

BIHITROBSVZOL. 

C«U4(NOi)5: When 
pure, thin, colorless, 
rhorablc needles; other> 
wise yellow, chrystal- 
Unemaas. 



Industry where 
prepared or used. 



In roburite and aeo- 
urite manutao- 
ture. {Exploaives.] 



Mode of en trance 
into body. 



In form of v»- 
por, throu^ 
respiratory or- 
gans. 



gr»y-bfait dh> 



Feeling of heaTtncas In bearl. k^ 
tude, diuinesB, 
sea, vomiting, yellowisli ^ 
tongue, pain in stotnarh.. 
of hearvs action, _ 
coloration of skui mnd 
membrane; nmroos 
piercing pains, senirihiltty aflerML, 
reflexes dimJnSshedr panhv. 
Dinitrobenzol can be pir«m a 
dark-brown orioe. 

Before a severe attack^ wtki a 
often precipitated by Indoleivee is 
alcohol, milder aymptoma ofis 
appear, as occaslcmal dlntnr* 
headache, light-blue cokviar'^^ 
lips, and light-yellow c<rior of tia 
skin (icterus). 

Preventive meaivren: Removal of vapors; ventilation of rooms; ifadvisable, use of respirators. 

In eaten of poisoning: Removal from the dangerous atmosphere; removal of imprecated cloth inc wa. 
baths, friction, perhaps with vinegar; artificial respiration, admimion of l^esh air, innalatlcwn of oampneni 
oxygen; medical assistance (camphor injections, etc.)* 



Symptoms of into Jd e a ti oa . 



FORMALDEHYDE, 

CHjO: Gaseous, giving 
off intensively smelling 
vapors. 40 per cent for- 
miudehyde Is formalin 
or formaldehydum so- 
lutum (formaldehyde 
solution). 



Disinfection, prepa- 
ration of many or- 
ganic compounds, 
especially in the 
manufacture of 
tar dyes, preserv- 
iuK and hardening 
of human and ani- 
mal anatomical 
preparations. 



In form of va- 
pors, through 
resputttory or- 
gans and mu- 
cous mem- 
branes. 



Intense prickly feeling bi nom^yift> 
ing of eyes; lacrvmatlon, Irototie* 
of mucous membraaes of upper wit 
tubes; through inhalation oi ^ 
oentrated vapors necrosis of w- 
cous membranes, decay of oaili^ ^ 
flammation of skin. 



Preventive measures: Careful handling: entering disinfected rooms only after introduction of ammoob. 
whereby the odorless and hardly poisonous hexamethylentetramin is formed, afterwards airing of neaax. 
careful washing of hands and arms. 



HTDROOHLORIO 
ACID, HCl: Color- 
less gaa, when dry; In 
air it forms dense, sour, 
white clouds; aqueous 
HCl is colorless, smok- 
ing in atmospheric air. 



Chemical works (so- 
dium chloride, 
common salt), 
protochloride of 
tin. glass manu- 
facture, artificial 
manure, potteries 
(glazing), enamel- 
ing, soldering, 
rubber shoe in- 
dustry; in shoddy 
industry the car- 
bonizing of mate- 
rials, calico print- 
ing, bleaching. 



In gaseous form, 
through res- 
piratory or- 
gans. 



0.05 per cent hydrochloric add lo ak 
is easily borne; a hirher perceDtage 
causes violent coughing, stupidity, 
destruction of the teeth, feeding «■ 
contraction in the throat, even un- 
consciousness, and death. 

For the most part the dOotioo d 
HCl is so necessary in those io^ 
trial pursuits in which it la oaw 
that serious results follow only n 
accidental cases. 



Preventive measures: In the sulphate and Leblanc soda process, the calcined masses drawn from theovj 
are to be cooled beneath a ventilation hood; exhaustion of vapors before entering room; use of cktea 
vessels, wherever possible. 



HYDROFLUORIC 

ACID, HFl: Forms 
dense clouds in atmos- 
pheric air. 



In gaseous form, 
through res- 
piratory or- 
gans; as a liq- 
uid, througn 
skin and mu- 
cous mem- 
branes. 



Manufacture of glass, 
etching of glass, 
bleaching cane 
and freeing it from 
silicates, for wick- 
er chairs; makine 
of manure, ana 
the fluxing of 
phosphor it e 
through trans- 
fusion with HFl 
in the superphos- 
phate industry. 

Pfevenlive measures: Prevent poisonous vapors from entering workroom; special care when handlb^S 
them; cleanliness, ablution. 
In case ofactue poisoning: Removal from poisonous atmosphere, use of chloride of calcium. 



Violent irritation of evelids and coo- 
junctiva, cold in tne bead, broO' 
chial catarrh with spasmodic 
coughing; sores at entrance of 0^ 
of gums and mucous membrane cA 
mouth, also painful tilers oo epi* 
dermis, corrosion, blisters. 



LIST OF INDUSTRIAL POISONS. 
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LIST OF INDUSTRIAL POISONS— (Continued. 



Xaxno of substance. 



EAX>. Pb: Blnisb* 

white, brlebt lustre, 

growing dull in at- 

mospberic air. 

L«ad alloxa (As So), 

lead colors. 
Lead is dangerous, 
whether In soUd, liq- 
uid, or gaseous form. 
The coxni>ounds con- 
tatnlne O are the 
worst; before all lUh- 
er^e, and white lead, 
then red lead . stiearoi 
lead. Metallic lead is 
also very dangerous, 
as It possesses the 
property of leaving on 
the surfaces of con- 
tact very fine parti- 
cles. 
The GhroB&e com- 
pounds rank in dan- 
ger equal to those of 
metallic lead. 
Laad sulphide, PbS, 
Is considered aa non- 
pc^sonous by some 
aathorltles, but it is 
not denied that It is 
oxydlied through the 
fsttv acids contained 
In toe perspiration. 
X^ML.d smphata was for 
some time considered, 
especially b j the Eng- 
lish » aa a non poison- 
ous Aubstltutefor 
white lead, but it has 
a poisonous action, 
though considerably 
Aower than that of 
white lead. 



Industry where 
prepared or used. 



Pb is obtained in 
lead, zinc, and 
copner works. 

Manufactiuw 
and use of objects 
made of metallic 
lead sheets, sheet 
metal, pipes, wire, 

Sots, pails, bot- 
es, taps, pumps, 
retorts. 

Maldng and use 
of alloys: Type 
metal, shot, caun 
Head tin), tm 
nnindries, print- 
ing houses, mak- 
ing metal ci4>s for 
bottles, file cut- 
tine and diamond 
Bolishing estab- 
shments. 

Preparation and 
use of lead colors 
as litharge, PbO; 
white 1^, 2Pb 
COi+Pb(pH),; 
red lead, Pbj04; 
Naples yellow, ba- 
sic antimoniate of 
lead oxide; Cas- 
sel's yellow, PbCla 
+7PbO; patent 
yellow, PbClj+ 
6PbO: lead chro- 
mste m the chem- 
ical industry, pot- 
tery (gUulng), in 
painting and var- 
nishing, etc. 

Preparation and 
use 01 lead com- 
pounds: Sugar of 
lead.Pb(ClJiO,)i 
+3HtO, white 
four-sided crystals, 
easily disinte- 
grated in atmos- 
pheric air. 

Ltad subacetate. 
Pb(r,U40,)8+2Pb 
(OH)j, colorless 
liquid, at first tur- 
bid in contact 
with atmospheric 
air. 

Lead borate or 
lead tticcttlivc (dry- 
er), PbBjCV 

Lead chloride, 
PbCl, white, silky, 
rhombic crystals. 

Lead manganate, 
lead nitrate, lead 
oxalate, etc. 



Mode of entrance 
into body. 



Lead and Its 
c o m p o u nds 
enter the or- 
ganism mostly 
by way of the 
digestive or- 
gans; the pois- 
onous sub- 
stances, or ob- 
jects soiled 
with them are 
brought to the 
mouth, or food 
and drink are 
taken that 
have become 
soiled with 
them. Less 
often, but fre- 
quent enough, 
the chronic 
lead Intoxica- 
tion takes 
place through 
the respirato- 
ry organs. 
There are in- 
haled lead 
gases and va- 
pors, lead 
compounds In 
form of dust, 
metaUlc Pb 
perhaps only 
through dust 
covered with 
lead. This 
may occur in 
painting, var- 
nishing, and 
textile indus- 
tries, etc. 

In a small 
measure Pb 
is received 
through the 
skin, not only 
through 
wounds but 
also through 
healthy skin, 
especially 
when perspir- 
ing. 



Symptoms of intoxicatiou. 



It ii to be remembered that chronlo 
lead intoxication may afffct any 

ftart of the organism, and it iscxcep- 
ional that the symptoms are re- 
stricted to one system, e. g., to t]ie 
digestive organs alone or to the 
nervous system. The several sys- 
tems are usually affected, though 
in different degrees. The general 
health almost always suffers. There 
are no special symptoms absolutely 
characteristic of lead intoxication 
to the exclusion of every other 
cause. Th is holds good for the blue 
line on the gums which is fre- 
quently wanting, for the alteration 
in the blood, as descrit)ed by 
Qrawitz among others, and also fur 
the increase of the number of leuco- 
cytes in the cerebro-spiual liquid, 
as pointed out by the French sa- 
vants, Mosny and Malloizet. The 
diagnosis is rendered pos.sible by 
the further development of the dL"*- 
ease, and consideration of the 
symptoms with respect to the occu- 
pation. 

8YMPTOM8,— Com m e nee men t 
slow ; general health affected , feeling 
of weakness, decrease of strength, 
ashy complexion, prejudicial^ ef- 
fect upon virility; disturbed diges- 
tion: pressure in pit of stomach, 
* beictilng, poor appetite, metallic 
taste and unpleasant odor from 
mouth, loosening *of teeth and 
swelling of gums, blue line on gums; 
deranged sensibility; lead colic, 
pain in joints (lead arihralgla); 

{lulling or boring, mostly spaMiiod- 
cally, especially In the llexors of 
legs, but also in the arms, In joints 
and bones; derangement of the per- 
ceptive faculty (antesthesla) Jre- 
quently preceding paralysis, with 
reference to skin and parts just 
below. 

Lead blindness.— Quickly pass- 
ing, sometimes lasting 4 to 5 days; 
temporary loss of hearing, smell, 
and taste. 

Lead paralysis.— Chiefly of ra- 
dial nerve, mostly right; im possi- 
ble to stretch the hand; atrophy of 
paralyzed mus^'les; sometimes pa- 
ralysis in other parts. 

Disease of brain (encephalo- 
p a t h i a saturnina). — Precursors: 
Continuous headache, dizziness, 
tinkling in ears, sleeplessness, 
weakening of will and Intellect. 

Kidney disease.— Shriveling of 
kidnev. 

Derangement in sexual funo 
TioNH.— Diminution and cessation 
of mammary secretion; abortion 
and premature birth; debility of 
children, even when the father 
alone has been exposed to the Influ- 
ence of Pb. 



Preventive vuoiures: Gases and dust to be removed by suction before entering the workroom; to avoid 
development of gas and dust through special methods, as moistening of material, working it whilst damp; 
where poesible to replace lead compounds through nonpoisonous ones (as tin, white tin, Uthopone, etc., 
lor white lead): ventilation and cleanliness of workroom, also of walls and ceilings; daily removal of waste 
oontaining lead. 

AUentUm to keaith of workman: 
htlr, rinsing of mouth before takii 
iooordlng to nature of work; avoid 
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HBBCQBTHTSBAK- 

aTKXm.Hi: BUrery 
wbltt, brilQuit, Dol 
chunKlDCln Btmmpheiii' 
tSi, evaporetluK at ordl- 

ClBoabar, ]I«S; Red. 

AinBlguns wUh KDid, 



Hanninr coBsonniu: 
Corrcnlve subJlniBle, 

aminaoluin chbridel 



2 ppr nnl of Ihf 
Ing prixfss, at- 

glldlni:, sIlierlDg 
end broQElnn pro- 
Hsses, making a( 
mirton. BlIinK al 

toniclrrs, maoaoi- 

lunp'laphlo^Ur) 
Industry; qukk- 
silvPT air pump 
(SprenRcl puinpK 

slvf s. tnanular'-"- 
otrelt 



Lyeln, 



dlgntlve 
gani, b; 90 



laauamatloD ol f^'J'^^% 



ediDiaclikl sad Int 



■ntit/ mauurii: Lrmllng o 
«f ofpaiivniHt: Hoi bulba, 



lupersensltlTr; dUE 
FiAltatloD or reflex 
Udd: stiual [unclli 



ron? vmUlBlloB of workrooms; pm-enC splfUnf 
of uorlnntn. , „,h- 

orglauds; good nut rll Ion; aiwnile of Iodide of |wl»^ 
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ne of 



bMOttt in^liiiTifi t^ 
JSylmlfwtion oil of Ut- 
fchnminrts; Colorless 
1% 9#Uo«r. rcfmctp 

~ LtstroiW7> smell- 
» oil off t>itter 
oods. Oener&ted 
mA. nitrlAc&tioii of 
coT ^rltli csonom- 
eti nitric or Aiilpho- 



Industnr wh«re 
prepared or lued. 



In masufaeture of 
dyes from tar, 
sfartinK point of 
maoofactofe of 
aniline, chinoHne, 
etc., i>erfunies. 



Modoofentranee 
intobodf. 



Through rcspi- 
rato^ organs 
and abMrp- 
tion through 
thesUn. 



Serious alteration in composition of 
blood and disturbance of central 
nerroos system. The first symp- 
toms of poisoning often do not 
appear until from 8 to 24 hours 
aiier the poison has entered the 
system. 

In suoht cases.— Discomfort, 
burning sensation in mouth, prick- 
ling of tongue, nausea, diulness, 
sli^t bluish discoloration of lips 
and face. 

Ix SKVKBK CASBS.— Fear, drow- 
siness, unconsciousness, disturbed 
sensibility, as formication in legs, 
soles of feet, feeling like fur on the 
soles of the feet, roaring In ears, 
headache: derangement of coordi- 
nation (staggering, stammering), 
deranged evesight, spasms, at flrsi 
pupil smaller, then enlarged; ir- 
regular breathing, tossing about, 
delirium, convubions, sinking of 
temperature, bluish gray discolor- 
ation of skin; smell of breath, of 
urine, and of vomit like bitter 
almonds. 

f*r€mUic€ 'mtoMwrti: Leading off of poisonous vapocs; TentilatJon of room; perhaps use respirators. 
\ pen<Mi wtio lias breathed lutrobensol should be removed from the poisonous atmosphere. Thestomach 
ovud be emptied bj an emetic or by a stomach pump; artificial respiration, breathing of compressed 
y K«*ii; Vnluslon of alkaline salt solution. 



Symptoms of intoxication. 



1TB.OXIS OA8BS. 

L'Over staees of oxida- 
dAtkn of N, fts NO. NOf. 
Kcd ftnnlnk nitric add 
Is a satnraied solution 
of Nt04 in raw HNO». 
KO Ss colorless, but 
toitms red-brown fumes 
in contact with O of 
atmosphere, forming 
NO4. The same is 
loxmed when HNOiacts 
on mecals. The anhy- 
drite of nitrous acid 
X5O, b below -20' C. 
«i Uue liquid, splitting 
up in ordinary tempera- 
ture into NO and NO,. 
Nitrous acid, HNO,. 
tU« wd fumes of NOj 
make the air unfit for 
breathing If occurfng in 
less than 1 per cent. 



Nitrification 
in chemical works, 
celluloid works, 
preparation of sul- 
phuric acid, picric 
add, aniline dyes, 
nitroglycerine and 
gun cotton, etch- 
ing of metals, eleo* 
tro-metallurgy. 



In gaseous form, 
through respi- 
ratory organs. 



SusceptibilltT to nitrous gases varies 
greatly. It Is not unusual for on 
individual for many years to Inhale 
small quantities with no serious 
resulting disturbances. A pale, 
sallow complexion, however, and a 
chronic bronclilal catarrh usually 
are present. 

Often the poisonous gases are 
borne for hours without any incon- 
venience, then a longing for fresh 
air and strong thirst set In. Vom- 
iting rarely occurs. AfU»r some 
time (6 to' 8 hours) Irritation of 
windpipe, a feeling as If the throat 
were compressed, spaHmodie cough, 
pressure on chest, dllBcult breath- 
ing, feeling of anxiety, cold perspi- 
ration on face, eyes standing out, 
snapping speech, attacks of spas- 
moaic coughing, bluish discolora- 
tion of face, and coldniss of Itmbs 
ensue. Consciousness, at first 
clear, but grows dim by degrees as 
the breathing grows more and more 
difficult and the amount of CO, In 
the blood Increases; urine brown 
and scanty, containing colored 
matter from blood and albumen. 

Death through oedema of lungs. 

^'T'wtitJe ineiitum: Airy and well-ventilated workrooms; exhaustion of nitrous gases at the point of 
jngln. In the cleaning of those receptacles in which nitrous gases are present, or may develop, they should 
M carefully washed and aired, perhaps with the use of a respiratory apparatus, with an air supply. 

wrest care must be exercised in the handling of nitric acid, when flowing; It should be much diluted with 
water Irom a hose or svringe. Persons with diseases of the heart or lungs should be excluded from all 
Ofgipatlons Involving the presence of the nitrous gases. 

RemoTsl from injurious atmosphere; admission of oxygen, In advanced cyanosis (bluish discoloration of 
^ucous membranes and skin), bleeding, and Infusion of alkaline sodium chloride. K very ten minutes 3 to 
* arops of chloroform as a drink in a glass of water ( Welsskopf). Medical assistance. 
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LIST OF INDUSTRIAL POISONS— Continued. 



Nrnme of lubsUooe. 



PHOSPHOmVS. P: 

Colorless, trmiispannit; 
after action of light 
upon it, yellowish and 
shining like wax, lumi* 
nous in atmosphere; 
heated to 250-300* C. 
in closed iron vessels, 
it clianges into red or 
amorphous phosphor- 
us, not acted on by 
atmospheric air; 
mostly said to be non- 
poisonous. 

Compounds of phos- 
phorus (calcium, chlo- 
rine, copper, tin, phos- 
phoric acid, phosphor- 
us sesquisulpnlde, sul- 
phophosphite). 



IndustiT 
prepared or used. 



Extraction of phos- 
phorus from ixme 
ash and minnal 
oalcium pbo»- 
phate, making of 
phosphoras 
DTonxe, and chem- 
ical compounds of 
phosphorus, man- 
ufacture of Ignit- 
ing substances, of 
matches, of tar 
dyes. 



Modeof«otraiioe 
Intobodj. 



In form of 
por, through 
respiratory or- 
gans; through 
soiled fingers 
into dlgesuve 
organs; acts al- 
ways through 
blood. 



CHBomc .. , 

Cfosis ot lower and moBpm,^ 
abo of other txmcs of fen I8l» 
bloated bones. Aoo 
authors, to contract 

fection is reqoired, wt 

Ing to ▼. Stiibenimochjsn^i 
the cavities of oartoos teelhvM 
coUum dentls. Swell 
in gums and mooous 
cheeks; p«in also in bealihr 
loosenixif and dropping <m iam 
same. The inilammaUoB spra* 
to the periosteum and bocs <=• 
stance of the Jaw; siipponi»^ 
destruction of the same (tueim 
with namerous flstulooi osj 
which sometimes break llmji?^* 
the outside; change <rf stroccni 
the entire body of boott wm 
accounts for the brittJ^«c p« 
appetite, diarrhea, ashy eoffi?io 
ion, emaciation; here sad iw 
amyloid degenerdtka oftatestm 
Decay of teeth Is not » »» 
sary condition under which pi««- 
phorus necrosis sets In. 

Prevtiuivt metuura: Exhaustion of vapors; removal of matter containing phosphorus; danOffis^ 
workrooms and of workmen; replacing of^P in manufacture of matches through substances free l*oEp» 
phorus. Workmen ought to be under medical observation; pers<m8 attacked ought to be nsoonCfo- 
manently ; early operation in case of necrosis. 



Sjmytoms of 



PICRIC ACID. C«irs 
(OU) (NOt)3, (acidum 
piconitricum), or trinl- 
trophenol: Pale yellow, 
when pure; bitter-tast- 
ing metal sheets. 



Chemical works, dye 
works, explosives, 
manufacture of 
gunpowder. 



In form of dust 
on skin of fin- 
gers and by 
the nostrils. 



Itching and InflammatidD of «^ 
yellow coloration of skin sm «»■ 
junctlva of eye; tnfla'^^^Sl^. 
mucous membrane ot ^p^^.J' 
ter taste, indlgesUon ▼i^,P*?i 
pit of stomach, vomiting (oc^ 
nation to vomiting), dl^^ 
diarrhea; entrance as <fie*^ 
nasal cavity causes sneesmf «» 
discharge from nose. ,^.w«. 
Picric acid decomposes t^a^ 
leal constituents oftbeb^^ 

£ reduces convulsions th«W^' 
Ulon of central nervous sv»^ 



Preventive measures: Avoid raising dust; cleanliness, ablutions. 



LIST OP INDUSTRIAL POISONS. 
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LIST OF INDUSTRIAL POISONS— Continued. 



N 



of mbstanoe. 



HCN, 
o I d u m tiVflrbcyaAi- 
am: Colorless, &que- 
us liQaid of penetrat- 
iR and acrid odor. 



'I 



...^«.. KCN: Colorless 
rystals: after melting 
rystaiiine; easily de- 
omposed in atmos- 

>hericair.fonxiixxs BCN. 
H OP A » COX- 
POI7in>8. SCNt Poi- 
»>nous dose of MCN, 



Industnr where 
prepared or used. 



Preparation of cy- 
anosen com- 
pounds and many 
organic com- 
pounds, electro- 




piinting. coal gas 
manuiacture 
(gas lime). KCN 
in laboratory 
and photographic 
technology is 
much used. 

Cyanogen with 
silver and gold in 
eiectropiating. 

HCN or its salt 
is obtained in the 
preparation of 
oxflaio acid from 
wood and HNO; 
Berlin blue from 
prussiate of pot- 
ash and iron vit- 
riol, and in dyeing 
with this sub- 
stance; in prepar- 
ing phosphoric 
acid from bones. 



Mode of entrance 
into body. 



In gaseous form, 
through re- 
spiratorv or- 
gans; in liquid 
or solid form, 
through skin. 



Symptons of intoxication. 



Acute INTOXICATIOK.— Produced by 
moderate quantities of cyanogen 
compounds: Giddiness, headache, 

{)ressure of blood in head, pressure 
n chest, palpitation, feeling of be- 
ing choked, nausea and vomiting, 
gasping breathing with conscious- 
ness maintained. To stage of dysp- 
noea follows that of spasm, with 
cold, moist skin, convulsions, Invol- 
untary urination, loss of conscious- 
ness. In stage of suffocation tem- 
porary stoppage of breathing, 
lowering of heart action, bluish dis- 
coloration of skin and mucous 
membranes, fall of temperature of 
body. 

In breathing larger doses the stage 
of asphyxia is immediately entered 
upon; enlargement of pupils, un- 
consciousness, some gasping 
breaths, bluish discoloration of 
skin and mucous membranes; fall- 
ing, death. 

Chbonic intoxication. — Head- 
ache, diztiness, hesitatine gait, 
nausea, want of appetite; disturb- 
ance of gastric and intestinal 
activity. 



Preventive measure*: Exliaustlon of Cv gases before entering workrooms; powerful ventilation; cleanli- 
ness of workxnen, ablutions; an injunction never to touch Cy substances with open sores on hands. 



PTAIDIirS, QHiN: 
Colorless liquid, intense 
and ciuiracteristic odor. 



Preparation of tar 
from coal and 
bones; used in de- 
naturatlon of spir- 
its. 



In form of vapor, 
through res- 
piratory sys- 
tem; as a liq- 
uid, through 
skin of arms 
and hands. 



Catarrh of mucous membranes, 
hoarseness, itching and choking in 
thrcMit, headache, dizziness, lassi- 
tude and tremor of arms and legs, 
diflicult breathing and convulsions; 
eczema of hands. 



Preventivt: meaeures: 
anna. 



Ventilation of workrooms, conducting away of the vapors; cleanliness of hands and 



CHLO- 

•* SsCli: Amber 
yellow. tiiickish,brown- 
lah liquid, fuming in 
atmospheric air, giving 
oft a vapor with a suffo- 
cating smell. 



Dlarolvent of sul- 
phur, India rub- 
ber industry. 



In form of vapor, 
through res- 
piratory or- 
gans. 



The vapor of chloride of sulphur Ls 
suffocating. If it enters the stom- 
ach it produces vomiting. 

In the presence of water or of the 
moisture of the air StCIs breaks 
down into hydrochloric acid, sul- 

Shur, and sulphurous acid, forming 
le vapor of hydrochloric acid. 

T^eaentive measuret: Wherever possible, use closed vessels and pipes (extraction of fats); lead off vapors 
from where they arise; good ventilation of rooms; avoid coming In contact with sulphur chloride with 
onprotected hands; removal of affected persons from poisonous atmosphere; medical treatment until 
disappearance of all traces of disease; best treated in hoepitals. 
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LIST OP INDUSTRIAL POISON S--<^oncluded. 



Name of substance. 



SVLPHVKETTXO 
HTDROOSV. HiS: 
Colorless gas with smell 
of rotten eggs, dissolv- 
ing readily in water 
(aqua hydrosulphurata). 



Indnstrr where 
prepared or used. 



Occupation in sew- 
ers of towns, water- 
closeta, muck pits; 
tanning, roasting 
of flax, coal gas 
manufacture, ul- 
tramarine works, 
Leblanc process, 
waters from vari- 
ous industries 
working with or- 
ganic substances, 
making of matches 
nse of compounds 
containing phos- 
phorous and sul- 
phur. 



Mode of entrance 
into body. 



Symptoms of intozicatloo. 



Intaseousfbrm, 
through or- 
gans of respi- 
ration, as pure 
HsS; frequent- 
ly in mixed 
gases, as with 
CO,, N, NH*, 
and carburet- 
ted hydrogen. 



v:3 



I 



J 



Gkmxsal effect?^— Local 
disturbance of central 
system; decomposition of 
(Instead of oxyheemogtoblii 
obtain sulphur methaemoglobl^ 

Most men only bear 0.01 per 
of HtS; with 0.02 per cent, 
burning in eyes, noae, throat; 
0.05 per cent after 30 minu 
eyes, nasal catarrh, oo 
breathlessness, palpitation, 
tude, presstve In head, 
cold perspiratioa, numboesi; 
0.07 to 0.08 per cent, after a 
hours, Hlckness unto drath; 
0.1 to 0.15 per cent, death. 

In serious cases pupils 
pulse slackened, Cheyne-Sto 
oreathing, nystagmus, 
tetanus. 

If air is charced with HsS, a 
son breathing It collapses, falls 
conscious, and dies without 
TUlsion (apoplectic form). 

In less violent cases tndlgesi 
nausea, foul-smelling gases 
stomacn, reddening and infls» 
tion of the conjunctiva, forma' 
of blisters on the lips, oough-j 
ducing irritation, headache, 
diz£iness; with continued 
tion, spasms and paral3rBis. ^^ i, - « 

CHRONICmTOXICA.TION.— OitMBl * 

of conjunctiva, headache, exhwr U \ 
tion, deranged digestion, weaknMi 
ashy complexion, bad-smelB^ f^i 
breath, retardation of the pualr \\ , 
inclination to boils. ^ ' I 

I 

Preventive metuuren: Exhaustion of gases; powerful ventilation; throw iron sulphate Into cesspools (5 kg. i^-\ 

per cubic meter) before cleaning; emptying with steam pumps. Speed v removal of unconscious working ^ 

removal of soiled clothing: artificial breaming, use of oxygen. Holding before nose and mouth a doth , , 

saturated with a solution of hydrochloric acid or solution ofbleaching powder (chloride of lime). \ ^ 



Xi 



STTLPHITROTTS ACID, 

HsSOs (acidum sulfuro- 
sum): Its anhvdride is 
SOi; gaseous, liquid un- 
der pressure; pungent, 
suffocating smell. 



Roasting of sulphur 
ores, manufacture 
of sulf^uric add, 
of ultra marine, 
bleachine (straw 
hats, silk, wool, 
bristles, catgut), 
sulphite cellulose 
manulacture, sul- 
phtirlne of hoi» 
and casks, making 
of candles, brick- 
works, potteries, 
for disinfecting 
purposes, manu- 
facture of glue 
from bones. 



In gaseous form, 
through respi- 
ratory organs. 



In moderate concentration sulphiir- 
ous aeid may be borne without dis- 
comfort or harm. Some authors 
agree, indeed, that inhalation ol 
HaSOs in Umlted quantities ewn 
affords a certain measure of protec- 
tion against tuberculosis. 

Susceptible persons show in tb<» 
beginning of their employment in 
an atmosphere laden with sulphur- 
ous acid, a temporary irritation o\ 
the mucous membrane of the *« 
passages. In severer cases spsj 
modic coughing, expectoration oi 
tough, often bloodv, mucus: unoer 
longer exposure, bluish dlscoloia- 
tion of mucous membrane", bron- 
chial catarrh, affection of windwp^ 
similar to croup,abo of Its branches; 
in lungs patches of inflammatloii; 
digestion disturbed. 

Preventive meaturrs: Powerful ventilation; exhaustion of gases: if possible transform them Into add; U 
necessary, masks should be provided with continuous supply of pure oxygen. 



UrTEENATIONAL ASSOCIATIOir FOR LABOR LEGISLATION 

AND ITS PUBLICATIONS. 

The work of the International Association for Labor Legislation 
may be described as international cooperation in the collection and 
publication of the labor laws of all countries, in the investigation 
of industrial conditions and the study of industrial problems, and in 
the forxnulation of legislation based on such investigation and study. 
The association works not only through its international confer- 
«ices, which are held biennially, but continuously through its cen- 
tral oi^anization, the International Labor OflBce at Basel, Switzer- 
land, and its 14 aflUiated national sections. 

Its most important activity is the publication of a bulletin four 
times a year in German, French, and English, which contains the 
^«xt of new labor laws, together with a record of legislative proceed- 
^^ and the changes in administrative methods. 

The lines of its work are determined primarily by its biennial 
Bwetings, where representatives of all the national sections take 
part. The plans of its investigations are worked out by the Intema- 
ftonal Labor Office. It is the function of the international office, 
^forking through the various sections, to amass and classify infor- 
mation. This it does by calling upon the sections to draw up 
reports. These reports furnish the basis of discussion and action at 
ttie biennial meetings. 

The result of such methods of work is that reports along similar 
lines from the various national sections furnish a most valuable body 
c>f information in regard to industrial conditions in the important 
industrial countries. 

The range of subjects to which the association has already given 
attention has been deliberately limited because of the belief that 
effective results could much more readily be secured. Three sub- 
jects that have been before the association have already resulted in 
international treaties. These are : 
Prohibition of the night work of women; 

' Prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of 
matches; and 
Insurance of workmen against accidents. 

The other leading subjects of study and action on the part of the 
association have been: 
Regulation of the employment of children. 
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Prohibition of night work of young persons. 

Regulation of the use of industrial poisons, especially lead. 

Regulation of household industries or home work. 

Administration of labor laws and factory inspection. 

Legal limitation of the working day. 

A description in detail of the organization and workings of the 
association and the International Labor Office was presented in Bul- 
letin 54 of this Bureau and need not be repeated here. Following is 
a list of the publications of the International Association and the 
affiliated national sections. The list includes also a number o{ 
reports which, while not issued in the name of either the International 
Association or any of the national sections, are directly results of their 
activities and are, therefore, presented here as forming a part of the 
body of material which represents the work of the association. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCUTION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION AND OF THE AFFILIATED NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 



PUBLICATIONS OY THB INTBRNATIONAL ASSOCIATION YOR LABOR LBOISLATIOH. 

Publication No. 1. International Association for Labor Legislation. Constitutioua/ 
Assembly held at Basel, September 27 and 28, 1901. Reports and Proceeding?. 
(L' Association Internationale poxir la protection legale des travailleurs. AsseiD' 
bl^e constitutive, tenue k B41e les 27 et 28 septembre 1901. Rapports et compte- 
rendu des s^nces.) Issued in German and French. Berne, Schmidt A Francke; 
Paris, I>e Soudier; Jena, G. Fischer. 1901. XlV, 269 pp. 

Publication No. 2. Report of the second general meeting of the committee of the 
International Association for Labor Legislation, held at Cologne, September 26 
and 27, 1902, together with the annual reports of the International AsBOciation 
and the International Labor Office. (Compte-rendu de la deuxi^me Aasombl^ 
g^n^rale du Comit^ de FAssociation intemationale pour la protection legale dc« 
travailleurs, tenue k Cologne les 26 et 27 septembre 1902, suivi de rapport* 
annuels de T Association intemationale et de TOffice international du travail.) 
Issued in German and French. Berne, A. Francke; Paris, Le Soudier; Jena, G. 
Fischer. 1903. 82 pp. 

Publication No. 3. Report of the third general meeting of the committee of the Inter- 
national Association for Labor Legislation, held at Basel, September 26, 27, and 
28, 1904, together with the annual reports of the International Association and 
the International Labor Office. (Compte-rendu de la troisifeme Assemblde g^n6- 
rale du Comity de T Association intemationale pour la protection legale des travail- 
leurs, tenue k B41e les 26, 27 et 28 septembre 1904, suivi de rapports annuels de 
PAssociation intemationale et de I'Office international du travail.) Issued ia 
German and French. Paris and Nancy, Berger-Levrault & Co.; Jena, G. Fischer. 
1905. 176 pp. 

Publication No. 4. Two memorials presented to the governments of the chief indus- 
trial nations with a view to the convocation of an international conference for the 
protection of labor. (Deux m^oires pr^nt^s aux gouvemements des ^tats 
industriels en vue de la convocation d*une conference intemationale de protec- 
tion ouvri^ro.) Issued in German and French. Paris and Nancy, Beiger-Levrauii 
& Co.; Jena, G. Fischer. 1905. IV, 49 pp. 
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Publication No. 5. Report of the fourth general meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, held at Geneva, September 26 to 29, 1906, together 
inth annual reports of the International Association and of the International 
Labor Office, and summariee. (Compte-rendu de la quatri^me assembly g4n6- 
raledu comity de 1' Association Internationale poxir la protection legale des travail- 
leurs, tenue ii Geneve les 26, 27, 28 et 29 septembre 1906, suivi de rapports de 
FAssociation intemationale et de TOffice international et du travail et de tableaux 
synoptiques.) Issued in English, French, and Gennan. London, The Labor 
Representation Printing and Publishing Co. (Limited); Paris and Nancy, Beiger- 
Levrault A Co.; Jena, G. Fischer. 1907. XVI, 163 pp. 

Publication No. 6. Report of the fifth general meeting of the committee of the Inter- 
national Association for Labor Legislation, held at Lucerne, September 28 to 30, 
1906, together with the annual reports of the International Association and of the 
International Labor Office, 1909. (Compte-rendu de la cinqui^e assemble 
g^^zale du comity de I'Association intemationale pour la protection l^le des 
liavailleurB, tenue k Lucerne les 28, 29 et 30 septembre 1908, suivi de rapports 
annuels de I'Association intemationale et de POffice international du travail.) 
1909. 

Bulletin of the International Labor Office: 
VoL I. Jan. to Dec., 1902. Ixii, 730 pp. 
Vd. II. Jan. to Dec., 1903. cvi, 790 pp. 
Vol. in. Jan. to Dec., 1904. hdv, 690 pp. 
Vol. IV. Jan. to Dec., 1905. xx, 656 pp. 
Vol. V. Jan. to Dec., 1906. xv, 774 pp. 
Vol. VI. Jan. to Dec., 1907. xlv, 780 pp. 
Vol. VII. Jan. to Dec., 1908. 579 pp., 88 pp. 
Vol. VIII. Jan. to Dec., 1909. (Not yet complete.) 

From the beginning the Bulletin of the International Labor Office has been printed 
in French and German, and beginning with Volume V it has also appeared in English. 
The English edition is merely a translation of the German and French editions, and 
in this edition the volume numbering of the original has not been followed. What is 
^°u>wn as Volume I of the English edition closely corresponds to Volume V of the 
^^^nnan and French editions. 

A bibliography has been issued as a part of the Bulletin each year since the begin- 
i^ing in three to five numbers. However, beginning with the French and German 
edition. Volume VII, 1908, and the English edition, Volume II, this bibliography 
^been issued as a supplement and paged separately. 

REPORTS AND MISCELLAlfBOTTS PUBUCATIONS. 

These reports and publications are not parts of the regular series of the International 
^^Bodation for Labor Legislation, or the national sections, but were prepared by or 
^ the association or its sections. 

Unhealthful trades: Reports upon the dangers and the means of preventing them, 
particularly in the match industry and in those industries which make or employ 
lead colors. (Les industries insalubres. Bapports sur leurs dangers et les moyens 
de les pr^venir, particuli^ment dans Tindustrie des allimiettes et celles qui 
^briquent ou emploient des coiileurs de plomb.) Published in the name of the 
International Association for Labor Legislation and preceded by a preface by 
Dr. Stephen Bauer, professor at the University of Basel and Director of the 
International Labor Office. Jena, G. Fischer; Berne, A. Francke; Paris, Le 
Soudier. 1903. LX, 460 pp. 
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Night work of women in industry. Report upon its importance and ita legal regoL 
tion. (Le travail de nuit dee femmes dans rindustrie. Rapports but son qe 
portance et sa r^lementation legale.) Published in the name of the Intrmi 
tional Association for Labor Legislation and preceded by a preface by Dr. Stcfilv 
Bauer, professor at the University of Basel and Director of the Intemstionj 
Labor Office. Jena, 6. Fischer; Berne, A. Francke; Paris, Le Soudier. 190: 
XLII, 382 pp. 

Comparative table of the legislative meaaures of the different States concerning th 
employment of women at night in industry. Presented to the Intem^tiom 
Conference for the Protection of Labor at Berne. (Tableau comparadf d«s nu 
sures legislatives des 6tat8 repr^nt^ k la Conference Internationale de pcotec 
tion ouvri^ de Berne, concemant Tinterdiction du travail de nuit des ouvri^n 
dans rindustrie.) 1905. 6 pp., 1 table. (Out of print.) 

Summary of the most recent reports of the inspectore of labor. Pteeented %o tfa 
International Conference for the Protection of Labor at Beme. (£xpoa6 ton. 
maire du contenu les plus r^cents rapports dee inspecteurs du travaiL ' Pr6aeo> 
k la Conference intemationale de protection ouvri^re de Beme. 1905. 9 p( 
(Out of print.) 

Lead smelting. A study in industrial hygiene. (Les fionderies de plomb.) By U 
Boulin. 1907. Submitted in the international prize competition for eaaays oi 
the prevention of lead poisoning held under the direction of the Intenuitiiua 
Labor Office. Reprinted from the Bulletin de Tlnspection du Travail, Parii 
1906, Noe. 5 and 6. 

Lead poisoning in printing offices and type foundries. (Le satumisme dans la typo 
graphie. Imprimeries et fonderies de caract^res.) By M. Ducrot. Submitted 
in the international prize competition for essays on the prevention of lead poisoi^ 
ing held under the direction of the International Labor Office. Printed in tbi 
Bulletin de T Inspection du Travail, Paris, 1906, Nos. 5 and 6. , 

Combating lead poisoning in industry. (Die Bek&mpfung der Bleigeiahr in de 
Industrie.) Prepared at the request of the International Labor Office, based ot 
essays submitted in the international prize competition for the prevention 6 
lead poisoning, by Dr. Leymann. Jena, G. Fischer, 1908. 

Combating lead poisoning in lead smelters. (Die Bek&mpfung der Bleige&Jir ii 
Bleithatten.) By Richard Mtlller. Submitted in the international prize com^ 
petition for essays on the prevention of lead poisoning held under the directiox 
of the International Labor Office. Jena, G. Fischer, 1908. 207 pp. 
^ Draft of a list of industrial poisons. (Entwuri einer Liste der gewerblichen Gifte.] 
Prepared at the request of the International Association for Labor Legislation, b) 
Dr. Theodore Sommerield with the cooperation of Dr. Thomas Oliver and Dr. 
Felix Putzeys. Jena, G. Fischer, 1908. 26 pp. 

International Association for Labor L^^lation. Draft of a memorial on the int^ 
national regulation of conditions of labor in the machine-embroidery industry in 
Eastern Switzerland and Vorarlberg. (Association Intemationale pour la pro- 
tection legale dee travailleurs, 1908. Projet de Memoire sur la reglementatioD 
intemationale des conditions du travail dans rindustrie de la broderie mecaniqoe 
k fil continu de la Suisse orientale et du Vorarlberg.) 1908. 

Report on the library of the International Labor Office from August 1, 1906, to August 1, 
1908. (Bericht fiber die Bibliothek des Intemationalen Arbeitsamtes vom 1- 
August 1906 bis zum 1. August 1908.) 

Reply of the French Association for Labor Legislation to the questionnaire of Ui€ 
International Labor Office conceming the hours of labor of adult women in the 
textile industry. (Reponse de TAssociation nationale fran^aise poor la pn> 
tection legale dee travailleurs au questionnaire de T Office international du tn- 
imil concemant la duree du travail dee femmes adultee — Industrie textile.) 
1907. 7 pp. 
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Tftbl€B from reply of Biitiah AsBOciation for Labor Legislation to certain questionB 
drawn up by the International Labor Office respecting conditions of work in the 
textile industary. 1908. 

Reply for the eighth inspection district of Holland (province of Overyssel) to the 
qaestionnaire of the International Labor Office concerning the hours of labor of 
adult women in the textile industry. (Aus der Beantwortung des Fragebogens 
des Intematdonalen Arbeitsamts betreffend die Arbeitszeit der erwachsenen 
Frauen in der Textilindustrie fdr den Bezirk der Sten Arbeitoinspektion (Provinz 
Overyssel).) By Je. P. de Vooys. 1908. 

Preliminary report on the administration of labor laws. (Provisorische Beantwortung 
der Fragebogen betrefifend Durchffihrung der Arbeiterschutz-Oesetzgebung.) 
Presented at the fifth general meeting of the International Association for Labor 
Legislation, Lucerne, 1908 — in typewritten form only. 

Inteniational Conference for the Protection of Labor. (Conf^nce Internationale 
pour la protection ouvri^re.) Berne, 1906. Issued in French and German. 

International Diplomatic Conference for the Protection of Labor. Berne, 1906. 
Issued in French and German. 

The first of these two conferences met to consider the terms to be used as the bases 
of international agreements for the prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in the 
msnuhkcture of matches and of the night work of women. The second conference was 
a meeting of accredited diplomatic representatives to whom the draft treaties prepared 
by the first conference were submitted for final action and signature. 

AMSRICAlff ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION. 

Proceedings of the second annual meeting of the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, held at Atlantic City, N. J., December 29 to 30, 1908. 1909. 

Some fundamental distinctions in labor legislation, by Henry W. Famham, 

president of the American Association for Labor Legislation. 1909. 
The American way of distributing industrial accident losses, by Crystal East- 
man, secretary New York State branch, American Association for Labor 
Legislation. 1909. 
What form of workingmen's accident insurance should our States adopt? By 
Max. O. Lorenz, member of the local executive council, American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation. 1909. 
Canadian industrial disputes, by Adam Shortt and Victor S. Clark. 1909. 
Mustrial hygiene, Leaflet No. 1, American Association for Labor Legislation. Pro- 
posed investigation of occupational diseases. 1909. 
'Hie bulletin of the I. L. 0., L^iflet No. 2, American Association for Labor Legislation. 

A critical announcement. 1909. 
^^port of general administrative council meeting, American Association for Labor 

Legislation, Chicago, April, 1909. 1909. 
^ployers* liability, publication New York State branch, American Association for 

Labor Legislation. No. 1. By Crystal Eastman. 
*^ew of labor l^islation of 1909, Legislative Review No. 1, American Association 
for Labor Legislation . By Irene Osgood , assistant secretary American Association 
for Labor Legislation. 1909. 
^^uuoary of labor laws in force 1909, Legislative Summary No. 1 , American Association 
for Labor Legislation. John R. Commons, editor. 1909. 
Industrial education, by Edward C. Elliott. 1909. 
Administration of labor laws, by Charles B. Austin. 
Woman's work, by Maud Swett. 
Child labor, by Laura Scott. 
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AUSTRIAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LBGISLATIOR. 

[Osterreidiiaohen Qesellschaft fOr Arbelt«nchuU.] 

Publication No. 1. Night work of women in industrial establishments in Austria. 

(Die gewerbliche Nachtarbeit der Frauen in Oesterreich .) By Ilse v. Arit . 1902. 
Publication No. 2. Report on uniform international accident statistics Ua the pur- 

pose of prevention of acciHents to laborers. (Bericht ftber eine einheitlicbe 
- Internationale UnMlstatistik zu Zwecken der Verhfttung von IJniftllen bei dcr 

Arbeit.) By Karl KOgler and Gustav Packer von Theinbuig. 1902. 
Publication No. 3. Lead and phosphorus poisoning in Austrian industrial establish- 
ments. (Blei- und Phosphorveigiftungen in den gewerblichen Betrieben Oes- 

terreichs.) By Dr. Ignaz Kaup. 1902. 
Publication No. 4. Building on leased ground. (Bauten auf fremden Grand.) By 

Dr. Earl GrOnberg. Vienna, 1903. 95 pp. 
Publication No. 5. City building regulations with special regard to the housing 

problem. (St&dtische Bau(»dnungen mit besonderer Bertfcksichtigfung der 

Wohnungsfrage.) By Karl Meyreder. 1903. 
Publication No. 6. Dwelling exchanges and inspection. (Wohnungs§mter nnd 

Wohnungsinspektion.) By Dr. Emil Ritter von Furth. Vienna, 1905. 67 pp. 
Publication No. 7. The standard working day in industry and mining in Austria. 

(Die Normalarbeitstag in den gewerblichen Betrieben und im Beigbaue Oester- 

reichs.) By Dr. Karl Pribam. 1906. 
Publication No. 8. Night work of young persons and children in industrial establish- 
ments in Austria. (Die gewerbliche Nachtarbeit der jugendlichen Arbeit^ und 

Kinder in Oesterreich.) By Dr. N. Herbst. 
Publication No. 9. The Austrian workingmen's insurance and its relation to foreign 

laborers. (Die desterreichische Arbeiterversicherung und die Auslfinder.) By 

K. KOgler. 1906. 
Publication No. 10. Household industry in Austria. (Die Heimarbeit in Oeste^ 

reich.) By Dr. Michael Hainisch. 1906. 
Publication No. 11. Night work of yoimg persons in Austrian industry. (Die Nacht- 
arbeit der Jugendlichen in der deterreichischen Industrie.) By Karl Hauck, 

faictory inspector. 1907. 
Publication No. 12. (a) Phosphorus necrosis: Its extent in Austria, and its causet. 

(Die Phosphomekrose, ihre Verbreitung in Oesterreich und deren Ursachen.) 

By Dr. Ludwig Teleky. 1907. 

(b) Combating lead poisoning in metalluigic and industrial establishments. 
(Die BeklUnpfung von Bleierkrankungen in hflttenmannischen und ge- 
werblichen Betrieben.) 

(c) Report of the Austrian Association for Labor Legislation. (Bericht der 
dsterreichischen Gesellschaft ftir Arbeiterschutz.) 

Publication No. 13. The ten-hour day in the textile and clothing industries in Aus- 
tria. Report made to the International Association for Labor Legislation by Bed* 
wig Lemberger. (Der Zehnstundentag in der Fabrikm&ssigen Betrieben d^ 
Textil- und Bekleidungsindustrie Osterreichs. Bericht erstattet der Interna* 
tionalen Vereinigung ftir Gesetzlichen Arbeiterschutz von Hedwig Lembeiger.) 
1909. 

BELGIAN SECTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION. 

[Section beige de rAssodatlon Internationale pour la protection legale des travaiDean.] 

No. I. Night work of women in Belgium. (Le travail de nuit des femmee en Bel* 
gique.) By Louis Varlez, advocate of the court of appeals of Ghent. 1902. 

No. II. Report upon night work of women in industry. (Rapport sur le travail de 
nuit des femmee dans Tindustrie.) By M. £. Dubois, professor at the Univer^ 

- sity of Ghent. 1902. 
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No. III. Unhealthful industries in Belgium. (Les industries insalubres en Bel- 
giqae.) By H. Vanderrijdt, engineer. I902.« 

No. lY. Replies to the questionnairee [in regard to lead, phophorus, and match manu- 
future) of the International Labor Office. (R^ponses aux questionnaires de 
rOffice international du travail.) By Laurent Dechesne. 1902. 

The first four publications of the Belgian section are reported to be out of print. 
Noe. I and II appear in the publication of the International Association entitled "Le 
travaO de nuit dee femmes dans rindustrie," and Nos. Ill and IV appear in the 
publication of the International Association entitled "Les industries insalubres. *' 

No. v. Night work of young persons in Belgium. (Le travail de nuit des jeunes 
ouvriers en Belgique.) By Victor Brants, professor at the University of Lou vain. 
1906. 

No. VI. Note on household industries in Belgium. (Note sur le travail k domicile 
en Belgique.) By Ch. Genart. 1906. 

No. VII. Plan ot an international agreement relative to accidents to laborers. (Pro- 
jet de convention Internationale relative aux accidents du travail.) By M. L. 
Woden, professor at the free University of Brussels. Li^ge, B^nard, 1907. 11 pp. 

No. VIII. Household industries in Belgium considered in relation to foreign compe- 
tition. (Lee industries k domicile en Belgique vis-it-vis de la concurrence ^tran- 
gte.) By Armand Julin, Director of the Office of Labor. Li^e, B^nard, 1908. 
150 pp. 

No. DC Note on the inspection of labor in Belgium. (Note sur Tinspection du 
travail en Belgique.) By Ernest Mahaim, professor at the University of Li^. 
IMge, B^nard, 1908. 22 pp. 

No. X. Plans for the limitation of the hours of labor of adults in Belgium. (Les 
projets de limitation de la dur^ du travail des adultes en Belgique.) By Hector 
Denis, member of the Chamber of Representatives and professor at the free Uni- 
versity of BrusselB. Li^, B^ard, 1908. 34 pp. 

BSmSH ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION. 

^gtl limitation of hours of work in industry and commerce in the United Kingdom. 
Report by Miss Sophy Sanger. 1906. 

Conditions of home work in the United Kingdom. ' Report by Mrs. J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. 1906. 

Night work of young persons in the United Kingdom. Report by Mrs. H. J. Tennant. 
1906. 

Report for the two years 1905-1907. 

Report for the two years 1907-1908. 

Rep(^ on the administration of labor laws in the United Kingdom. By Miss Sophy 
Sanger. London, 1908. 48 pp. 

Report on the emplo3rment of children in the United Kingdom. By Miss Constance 
Smith. London, 1908. 32 pp. 

DANISH ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION. 

[Dansk Forenlng ka ArbejderbeskTttelse.] 

No. 1. Night work of young persons in Denmark. (Die Nachtarbeit der Jugend- 

lichen in D§nemarck.) By. V. L. Faber. 1907. 7 pp. 
No. 2. Combating the dangers of industrial poisons in industry. (Om Beksempelsen 

af Faren ved Anvendelsen af Giftatoffer i industrielle Virksomheder.) By Dr. 

N. P. Schierbeck. 1908. 
No. 3. Report of the work of the Danish section from April 10, 1906, to December 31, 

1907. (Beretning om Virksomheden. Omfattende Tiden fra 10. April 1906 til 

81. December 1907.) 
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- j 
No. 4. Dust in industry and how to combat it. (Stov i industrien og dets B^ou 

pelse.) By J. T. Lundbye. liWS. 
No. 5. Report on a journey in England. (Beretning £ra en Rejse i Kngland.) B '^ 

Dr. N. P. Schierbeck. 1908. ^ 

No. 6. Report of the work of the Danish section from January 1, 1908, to Decembei 

1908. (Beretning om Virksomheden fra 1. Januar 1908 til 31. December 190S. ^ 

J 

DUTCH ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION. 

[Nederlandsche Vereenlgiiig toot WetteUIkA Beschennlng van Arbeiden.] 

Insurance for industrial accidents. Review of the law on accidents in industry, ii ^ 
reference to workshops. (De schadeloostellung bij BedrijfisongevaUen. Over 
zicht van de Ongevallen- en de Beroepswet, in het Bijsonder voor Werktieden.] 
By A. Slotemaker. 

Regulations of the Netherlands Parliament concerning compulsory accident insurance 
of those persons who work outside the country in which they and their relatives 
(family) dwell. (Die Bestimmungen der niedellUidischen Geeetzgebung fiber 
die obligatorische UnfaUversicherung betr. Pereonen, die ausserhalb des Landee ^ 
arbeiten, in dem sie selbst und ihre AngehOrigen wohnen.) By Dr. E. Fokker. 

Industrial poisons other than lead and phosphorus in Netherlands. (Die gewerb- 
lichen Gifte mit Ausnahme von Blei und Phosphor in den Niederlanden.) By 
Js. P. de Vooys. 

Labor laws, including laws relating to factory regulation and inspecticm with ded* 
sions thereon, preceded by a review of their provisions. (De Arbeidswet en de 
Veiligheidswet, alsmede de daarbij behoorende Eoninklijke Besluiten, voora^ 
gaan door een overzicht van hun voorschriften.) 's Grravenhage, 1902. Ill pp- 

Hours of labor in the Dutch textile industry. (Die Arbeitsdauer in der nieder- 
l&ndischen Textilindustrie.) By Dr. Alph. Aliens zu Steenderen. 1906. 

Regulations of the Dutch Parliament concerning excessive and unhealthful labor of 
young persons and women, relative to home work and household trades. (Die 
Bestimmungen der niederHmdischen Geeetzebung gegen Obermfiasige und 
gef&hrliche Arbeit junger Personen und Frauen beztiglich die Heimarbeit und 
Hausindustrie.) By H. W. E. Struve, labor inspector. 1906. 

Hours of labor in the Dutch miidng industry. (Die Arbeitzeit in den niederli&ndi- 
schen Bergwerken.) By C. B. Blankevoort. 1908. 14 pp. 

Night work of young persons in the Netherlands. (Die Nachtarbeit jugendlicher 
Personen in den Niederlanden.) By G. J. van Thienen. Amsterdam, 1908. 
14 pp. Supplementary report to the above. By J. van Thienen. 

Report on lead poisoning in the polygraphic industry in the Netherlands. (Bericht 
tiber die Bleivergiftimgen in den polygraphischen Gewerben in den Nieder- 
landen.) By Js. P. de Vooys. 1908. 

Report on the prohibition of the use of lead colors, and on experiments with leadless 
colors in the Netherlands. (Bericht liber das Verbot des Gebrauchee von Blei- 
farben und fiber die Versuche mit bleifreien Farben in den Niederlanden.) By 
P. Bakker-Schut. Amsterdam, 1908. 21 pp. 

Lead poisoning in the Dutch ceramic industry. (Sleivergiftungen in der niede^ 
ULndischen keramischen Industrie.) By Js. P. de Vooys. Amsterdam, 1^- 
83 pp. 

No. 2. Opinions concerning the legal limitation of the hours of labor of adult labor* 
ers. (Praeadviezen over wettelijke regeling van den arbeids duur voor volwasBen 
arbeiders.) By F. M. Wibant, H. Smissaert and Oh. Stulemeyer. 1908. 185 pp- 
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Ko. S. StADOgraphic report of the meetiiig of the Dutch AsBociation for Labor Legislation 
<m Thanday, Novemb^ 19, 1908. Conference on the legal limitation of the hours 
of labor of adult laboreiB. (Stenographiach verslag der vergadering der Neder- 
jandsche Veareenigung voor Wettelijke Beecherming der Arbeiders op Donderdag 
19 Norember 1908. Beq;>reking van wettelijke regeling van den arbeidsduur 
voor TolwasBen arbeidere.) 1909. 136 pp. 
No. 4. Legislation concerning household industry in foreign countries. Association 
lor the Netheriands exposition of household industry. (Wetgeving betreffende 
de huiaiixdufltrie in het buitenland. Yereeniging voor de Nederlandsche Ten- 
tooDsitellix&g van Huisindustrie.) Compiled by J. F. G. van Buttingha Wichers 
with the cooperation of Mr. J. Hingst. Amsterdam, 1909. 204 pp. 

fnofCH SBcnoN of thb nrrxRHATioif al association for labor lsgislation. 

tL'AflMciatton utlonale frtOQAife poor la protection l^sale dos trarsiUeun.] 

raST 8BRIB8. 

The first aeries, consiBting in all of ten monographs, has been printed in a single 
volume. These monographs have also appeared separately, as follows: 

No. I. Legal protection of women before and after childbirth. (La protection legale 
dee femmes avant et aprds Taccouchement.) Report by Dr. Fauquet. 1904. 
Ko. II. Weekly regulation of the duration of labor: The Saturday holiday. (La 
rt^ementation hebdomadaire de la dur^e du travail: Le repos du samedi.) 
Rep<«ta by Ivan Strohl, manufacturer, and Franyois Fagnot of the Office of Labor. 
1904. 
No. in. Age of admission of children to industrial employment: The half-time sys- 
tem. (L'&ge d'admission des en^ts au travail industriel: Le travail de demi- 
tempe.) Report by £tienne Martin-Saint-L^on. 
Ko. IV. Hie Consumers' League. (La ligue sociale d'acheteurs.) Report by Mme. 

Henriette Jean Brunhes. 
Ho. V. Legal protection of the employee and the regulation of labor in stores. (La 
protection legale de I'employ^ et la r^glementation du travail des magaeins.) 
RepcNTt by A. Artaud. 
No. VI. Regulation of the duration of labor in mines. (La r^glementation de la dur^e 

du travail dans lee mines.) Report by Abb6 Lemire, deputy. 1904. 
No. VII. Regulation of household industries. (La r^glementation du travail en 

chambre.) Report by Franyois Fagnot of the Office of Labor. 1904. 
No. VIII. Protection of native labor in the colonies. (La protection des travailleurs 

indig^es aux colonies.) Report by Ren6 Pinon. 1904. 
No. IX. Employment of children in theaters and concert-caf^. (L'emploi des 

en^ts dans les th^tres et caf ^-concerts.) Report by Raoul Jay. 1904. 
No. X. Ri^t of direct citation by associations. (Le droit de citation directe pour les 
associations.) Report by Henri Hayem. 1904. 

SECOND SERIES. 

Legal duration of labor. Proposed modification of the law of 1900. (La dur^e l^le 
du travail. Des modifications k apporter k la loi de 1900.) Reports by MM. 
Fagnot, Millerand and Strohl. 1905. 300 pp. 

THIRD SERIES. 

The eig^t pamphlets following were printed as one volume in 1907. The separate 
pamphlets appeared during the years 1905, 1906, and are entitled as follows: 

No. I. Prohibition of the use of white lead in the painting trade. (L 'interdiction de 
la ceruse dans I'industrie de la peinture.) Report by J. L. Breton, deputy. 
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No. II. The official conference at Berne. (La conf^nce officielle de Berne.) Report 

by A. MiUerand, president of the French AsBociation for Labor Legiwlifctiogi, 
No. III. Regulation of the honn of labor. (Le contrAle de la dnrfe du tzsvuL) 

Report by Georges AUaasa. 
No. IV. Legal protection of children employed outside of industry. — I. Tlie Kngiiffh 

law. (La protection l^ale des en&mts occup^ hors de I'industrie. — ^I. La lei 

anglaise.) Report by £douard DoU^ans. 
No. V. Legal protection of children employed outside of industry. — II. Tbe Getman 

law. (La protection l^ale des en&mts occup^ hon de I'industrie. — ^11. 1a loi 

allemande.) Report by Henri Moysset. 
No. VI. Legal protection of children employed outside of industry in France. — ^11 1. 

The situation in France. (La protection legale des en&mts occup^ hon de 

I'industrie en France. — III. La situation en France.) Communicationa by Abb^ 

Meny, Gemahling, Mile. Blondelu, MM. (Georges Plot, Raoul Jay, L^on Vignols, 
No. VII. Extension of the law of December 29, 1900, to women employed in indtistry. 

(De I'extension de la loi du 29 d^embre 1900 aux femmes employees dans I'mdoi*- 

trie.) Report by Madame de la Ruelle, inspector of labor. 
No. VIII. The strike and the organization of labor. (La gr^ve et ror^ganiaatioD 

ouvri^.) Communication by M. A. Millerand, president of the Associatioii. 

POUKTH 8ESIS8. 

The labor contract. (Le contrat de travail.) Reports by M. Perreau, professor of law 
at the University of Paris, and by Fran9oiB Fagnot, investigator for the Mimstry of 
Labor. 1907. 218 pp. 

FIFTH SERIES. 

No. I. Conciliation in strikes and the work of the Northern Section of the French 

Association for Labor Legislation. (La conciliation dans les conflits collectifs 

et lee travaux de la Section du Nord de FAssociation.) Report of M. Aftalion, 

1907. 84 pp. 
No. II. The law of the 7th of March, 1850, and the measurement of piecework. (La 

loi du 7 mars 1850 et le mesurage du travail k la tAche.) Report by Adeodat 

Boissard. 1907. 88 pp. 
No. III. The labor contract and the civil code. (Le contrat du travail et le code 

civil.) Reports by C. Perreau and Arthur Groussier. 1908. 261 pp. 
No. IV. The reform of labor inspection in France. (La r^forme de I'inspection du 

travail en France.) Report of Eug^e Petit. 
No. V. Collaboration of organized labor in the work of Victory inspection. (CollaboiB- 

tion des ouvriers organist h I'ceuvre de Tinspection du travail.) Report by 

Henri Lorin. 1909. 
No. VI. Industrial accidents in agriculture. (Les accidents du travail dans ragricul* 

ture.) Report by Henri Capitant. 1909. 

Reports Presented bt the French Association for Labor Legislation to the 
Fourth General Meeting of the International Assocl/ition for Labor 
Legislation, held at Geneva September 26-29, 1906. 

Night work of young persons in French industries. (La travail de nuit des adolescents 

dansTindustriefranpaise.) Report by l^enneMartin-Saint-L^n. 190G. 55 pp. 
Industrial poisons. (Les poisons industriels.) Report by Geoiges Alfassa. 1906. 
Workmen's insurance and foreign laborers. (L'assurance ouvri^ et lee ouvrien 

Strangers.) Report by Henri Barrault. 1906. 10 pp. 
L^al limitation of the working day in France. (La limitation l^le de la jouni^ 

de travail en France.) Report by Raoul Jay. 1906. 92 pp. 
Household industries in France, especially in the region of Lyons. (Le travail & 

domicile en France et sp^ialement dans la r^on Lyonnaise. Rei>orts by Paul 
Amieux. 1906. 12 pp. 
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PUSZ^SCATIOMS OV THK FbBNCB ASSOCLITION FOB LaBOB LbOISULTION, NOT APPBABING 

IN TBB RbGXTLAB SbBIBS. 

Note €11 the industrial employment of children. (Note 0ur le tiayail industriel des 

enfuitB.) Report by Geoiges AlfaoM. 1908. 37 pp. 
Report on ni^t wotk of children in factories with continuous fire. (Rapport sur le 
tiaTail de nuit des en^nts dans les usines k feu continu.) Report by Francois 
Fagnot. 1908. 56 pp. 
The eecuring of equality between native and foreign laborers from the point of view 
of indemnity for industrial accidents by means of an international agreement. 
(La realization de T^galit^ entre nationaux et Strangers au point de vue de Tin- 
demnisation dee accidents du travail par voie de convention intemationale.) 
Report by A. Boissard. Paris, 1908. 10 pp. 
HooiB of labor of adult women in the clothing industry in France. (La dur^ du 
trivail des femmes adultes dans rindustrie du vdtement en France.) By Mme. 
Henriette. Jean Brunhes. Paris, 1909. 34 pp. 

PiTBUCATIONS OF THE NOBTHEBN SECTION OF THE FbENCH ASSOCIATION FOB LaBOB 

Legislation. 

Ni^t work of children in factories with continuous fire. (Le travail de nuit des 
enfants dans les usines k feu continu.) By M. L^vdque. Lille, 1909. 48 pp. 

Prevention of accidents on railway sidings connected wiUi factories. (La prevention 
des accidents sur les voies ferr^ des usines.) Report by M. L^v^que. 1909. 
33 pp. • 

GXBlCaN SBCnON. INTBRNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LBGISLATIO.^ 

[Oesellschaft fOr Sodale Refonn.] 

Publication No. 1. The oiganization of the Office of Labor Statistics of Germany. 

(Die Errichtung eines Reichsarbeitsamtes.) By Dr. Pachnicke, member of the 

Reichstag, and Dr. Freiherr von Berlepsch, Minister of State. Jena, G. Fischer, 

1901. 
Publication No. 2. Oiganization of workmen for trade purposes. (Die Arbeiterberufs- 

vereine.) By Von Bassermann, member of the Reichstag, and J. Giessberts, labor 

secretary. 1901. 
Publication Nos. 3 and 4. Protection of labor in hotels and public houses. (Arbei- 

teischutz in Gastr und Schankwirtschaften.) By Prof. Dr. E. Oldenberg. 1902. 
Publication No. 5. Right of union and meeting as opposed to the right of coalition. 

(Vereins- und Versammlungsrecht wider die Koalitionsfreiheit.) By Ferdinand 

Tdnniee. 1902. 
Publication No. 6. Legal status of the gardening industry. (Die RechtsverhUltnisse 

im Gartneigewerbe.) By M. von Schulz and Franz Behrens. 1902. 
Publication Nos. 7 and 8. Reduction of the hours of labor for women, and raising of the 

age at which young persons in factories shall be subject to protection. (Die 

Herabsetzung der Arbeitszeit fUr Frauen und die Erhdhung des Schutzalters fOr 

jugendliche Arbeiter in Fabriken.) By Dr. August Pieper and Helene Simon, 

together with a report of the first meeting of the German Association for Labor 

Legislation, held at Cologne. 1903. 
Publication No. 9. Laborers' cooperative societies. (Arbeiterkonsumvereine.) By 

Dr. Reinhold Riehn and J. Giesberts. 1903. 
Publication No. 10. Law concerning the employment of children in industry, of 

March 30, 1903. (Gesetz betreffend Kinderarbeit in gewerblichen Betrieben. 

Vom 30. Mftrz 1903.) By Konrad Agahd and M. von Schulz. 1905. 
Publication No. 11. Why do we urge social reform? (Warum betreiben wir die soziale 

Reform?) By Dr. Freiherr von Berlepsch, Minister of State. Together with a 

report of the activity of the German Association for Labor Legislation in 1903. 
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Publication No. 12. The Dutch chambere of labor. (Die hftllandiwchen Aibeiti 

mem.) By Dr. Bemhard Harms. 
The labor councils of France. (Die Arbeitsrftte in Frankreicfa.. ) By Prof. J 
Jay. 1903. 
Publication No. 13. The oi^ganization of industry and labor councils in Bel^ 

(Die Organisation der Industrie- und ArbeitsrUte in Belgien.) By Liouis Yi 

1904. 
Publication No. 14. The Italian chambers of labor. (Die italienischen Arbeit^ 

mem.) By Dr. Pinardi and Dr. Schiavi. With a supplement concemioi 

chambers of labor of Switzerland and the labor councils of France. 1904. 
Publication No. 15. The municipal tax problem. (Kommunale Steuerfragen.) 

Dr. A. Wagner and Dr. Preuss. 1904. 
Publication No. 16. The second general meeting of the German Association for L 

Legislation, held at Mainz, Oct. 14-15, 1904. Reports and transactioiifl conc^ 

ing chambers of labor and cooperative societies. 1904. (Die zweite General 

sammlung der Gesellschaft f Qr Soziale Reform. Mainz, 14. und 15. Oktober II 

Referate und Verhandlungen tiber Arbeitskammem und Konsumvereine.) 
Publication No. 17. A collection of papers upon the mine workers' strike in the R 

district. (AuMtze ilber den Streik der Bergarbeiter im Ruhigebiet.) 1906, 
Publication No. 18. Eight opinions concerning the Sunday holiday in conunen 

occupations, rendered by organizations of commercial assistants at the insuu 

of the executive committee of the German Association for Labor Legislati^ 

(Acht Gutachten tiber die Sonntagsruhe im Handelsgewerbe, eistattet von kai 

mgnnischen Gehilfenvereinen auf Ansuchdli des Vorstandes der C^eeellschaft f 

soziale Reform.) 1905. 
Publication No. 19. The representation of salaried officials in chambero of labq 

(Die Vertretung der Angestellten in Arbeitskammem.) By Dr. Heinz Pothoi 

1905. 
Publication No. 20. Investigation into the household industries of Crermany. (Untei 

Buchungen ilber die Hausindustrie in Deutschland.) By Dr. Rudolf Meerwartli 

1906. 
Publication No. 21. Proposals for the organization of chambers of labor in Germany 

Ten opinions. (Vorschlgge zur Gestaltung der Arbeitskammem in Deut0e!iIaod.{ 

1906. 
Publication No. 22. Industrial conciliation and arbitration in England and Bcothnd. 

(Gewerbliches Einigungswesen in England und Schottland.) By Dr. Waldema^ 

Zimmermann. 1906. 
Publication Nos. 23 and 24. Methods of industrial conciliation and arbitration. 

(Methode des gewerblichen Einigungswesens.) 1907. 
Publication No. 25. Salaried officials and the insurance law. (Die Privatbeamten 

und die Versichemngsgesetzgebung.) By Dr. Silbermann, Alfons Ennesch, aD<i 

C. Eichler. 1908. 
Publication No. 26. The service contract of salaried officials. I. (Der Dienstvertreg 

der Pri vat-Angestellten . ) 1908. 
Publication No. 27. The service contract of salaried officials. II. (Der Dienstvertrag 

der Privat-Angestellten.) 1908. 

MiSCBLLANBOUS PUBLICATIONS OF THE GbRMAN ASSOCIATION FORLaBOBLbQISLATIOS- 

Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in Germany. (Die AusfOluiiog 
der Arbeiterschutzgesetze und die Gewerbeinspection in Deutschland.) By Prof* 
W. Kahler. 1908. 48 pp. 

Legal protec tion of children and child labor in Germany . ( Einderschutz und EiIld6^ 
arbeit in Deutschland.^ By Fr. Ldsser. 1908. 16 pp. 
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HouB of labor ol minen, men employed in foundries, and rolling milla, and of women 
employed in factories. (Die Arbeitaseit der Beigleute, Hdtten- und Walzwerk- 
arbeiter und der Fabrikarbeiterinnen.) By Rosenbeig-Lepinsky, Giesberts, 
and Dr. E. van den Boom. 1906. 66 pp. 
The chief household industries of Germany which export their products. (Die haupt- 
■gr**l^rh am £xp<^ beteiligten Hausindustrien Deutschlands.) By Dr. Rudolf 
Meo^rarth. 1906. 70 pp. 
Lead poisoning in the ceramic industry. (Bleiveigiftungen in der keramischen 

Industrie.) By Dr. Eaup. 1908. 54 pp. 
Bygienic conditions in the poljrgraphic industry of Germany, with special reference 
to lead poisoning. (Die Gesundheitsverhftltnisse im polygraphischen Gewerbe 
Deotschlands mit besonderer Berflcksichtigung der Bleivergiftung.) By Dr. 
Martin Hahn. 1908. 59 pp. 
lotenimtioiial agreements concerning workingmen's insurance, together with a draft 
of an international agreement concerning accident insurance. (Die Staats- 
Tertrage ftber Arbeitvendcherung, nebst Entwurf zu einem intemationalen Ab- 
kommen Qber Unlallversicherung.) By Prof. Dr. Ludwig Lass. 1908. 49 pp. 
Report of the German Section of the International Association for Labor Legislation 
lor the years 1907 and 1906. (Die Tfttigkeit der Gesellschaft f Or soziale Reform in 
den Jahren 1907 und 1908.) 
l>iafi of a list of industrial poisons. (Der Entwurf einer Liste der gewerblichen Gif te.) 
Prepared by the International Association for Labor Legislation, by Dr. Fischer, 
Director oi the Institute of Industrial Hygiene, Frankfort-on-the-Main. Frank- 
fart, 1910. 48 pp. 

HTTNGARIAH ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION. 

[UngaHsche VflreiDlgtmg fOr gesetslichen Arbeltenchuts.] 

Publication No. 1. The occurrence of lead poisoning in the pottery industry of Hun- 
gary. (Ober die im imgarischen Tonwarengewerbe vorkommenden Bleiver- 
giftungen.) By Dr. B. Chyzer, inspector. (Also printed in French.) Jena, 1908. 
32 pp. 

Pablication No. 2. Administration of labor laws in Hungary. (Die Durchf (Ihrung der 
Arbeiterschutzgesetze in Ungam.) By Dr. Stephen Varr6. 

Publication No. 3. Household industry in Hungary and home work in Budapest. 
(Die Hausindustrie in Ungam imd die Budapester Heimarbeit.) By Emerich 
Ferenczi. Jena, 1908. 
The standard working day and rest periods. (Der Normalarbeitstag imd die 
Arbeitspausen.) By Dr. Josef v. Fenyvessy. 

ITALIAN SBCTION, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LBOISLATION. 

A brief report of the Italian Section. August, 1901- August, 1902. (Rapporto rias- 
suntivo della Sezione italiana. Agosto 1901-agoeto 1902.) 

Night work of women in Italy. (II lavoro nottumo delle donne in Italia.) Report 
by Prof. G. Toniolo. 

Diaft of an international agreement relative to the application to foreign laborers, of 
national laws, in case of industrial accidents. (Projet de convention Inter- 
nationale pour Tapplication des lois nationales aux ouvriers Strangers en cas 
d'accidents sur le travail.) Reports by Professor M. A. Oorsi and M. F. Invrea, 
advocate. 

Condition of the foreigner with reference to industrial accident laws and employers' 
liability. By Vittorio Manfredi. (La condizione dello straniero nolle leggi 
Bolle assicurazioni contro gl* infortuni e nella responsabiliUi professionale. Par 
Vittorio Manfredi.) 
Labor in the rice fields. (II lavoro nolle risaie.) C. Cerruti. 
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SPAHISH SECTION, IHTBRKATIORAL A8SOCIATIOR FOR LABOR LBOISLATK»l. 

[Seoel<5n Espafiola, Asodaddn Internadooal pan Ut Proteoddn Legal dB los Trabojadoim.] 

No. 1. Legal protection of labor. (La protecci6ii legal de loe trabajadoreB.) By 

Ivan Strohl. 1907. 
No. 2. The International Aseociation for Labor Legislation. Its history; its pubHci- 

tions; its work. The fourth general assembly of the association. Genevti, Sept. 

26-29, 1906. (La Asociad^n Intemacional para la Proteccidn Legal de los 

Trabajadores. Su historia; sus di^ganos; su obra. La IV* Asamblea General de U 

Asociaci6n. Ginebra, septiembre 26 al 29, 1906.) By Jo86 Manuel de Bsyo y 

Gonzdlez-Elipe and Pedro Sangro y Ros de Olano. 1908. 
No. 3. Workmen's insurance. (Seguros obreroe.) By Jos^ Maluquer y Salvador. 

Madrid, 1908. 8 pp. 
No. 4. Report of the first year's work (1907) of the Spanish Section and the work of 

the Executive Council. (Memoria de los trabajos de la Seccidn en su fffimer 

aflo social (1907) y de la gestidn del Consejo directivo.) By Pedro Sangro y Ros 

de Olano. 1908. 
No. 5. Means of preventing lead poisoning in color factories, accumolaton, etc. 

(Medios de prevenir los peligros del manejo del plomo en las f^ricas de colorcsi 

de acumuladores, etc.) By Jo86 Ubeda y Correal. 1908. 
No. 6. Prohibition of night work of young persons in Spanish industries with coo- 

tinuous fire. (La prohibici6n del trabftjo noctumo de los menores de 18 afios en 

las industrias espafiolas d fuego continuo.) By Jos^ Manuel de Bayo. Madrid, 

1908. 24 pp. 
No. 7. Administration of labor laws in Spain. (La aplicaci6n de las leyes protectons 

del obrero en Espafia.) By Don Miguel Figueras y Lopes. Madrid, 1908. 

60 pp. 
No. 8. Industrial work of young persons in Spain. (El trabajo industrial de )o0 

menores de 18 afios en Espafia.) By Isidro de ViUota and Aiitonio Revenga y 

Alzamoro. Madrid, 1908. 50 pp. 
No. 9. Note on the maximum working day in Spain. (Notas sobre la jomada miJTima 

de trabajo en Espafia.) By Salvador Crespo y Lopez de Arce and Adolfo Buylla 

y G. Alegre. Madrid, 1908. 70 pp. 
No. 10. Household industries in Spain. (El trabajo d domicilio en Espafia.) By 

Amando Castroviejo and Pedro Sangro y Ros de Olano. Madrid, 1908. 128 pp 
No. 11. The report of Uie second year's work of the Spanish Section, 1908. (MemorU 

de los trabajos de la Secci6n en su segundo afio social (1908).) By the Secretary, 

Pedro Sangro y Ros de Olano. 
No. 12. The labor contract. Address delivered at the Royal Academy of Jurispru- 
dence and Legislation on March 27, 1909, by Adolfo Buylla y G. Alegre. (E^ 

contrato del trabajo. Conferencia pronunciada en la Real Academia de Juris- 

prudencia y Legifllaci6n el 27 de marzo de 1909.) 
Legal protection of labor. A monthly publication (begim in January, 1909) of the 

Spanish Section of the International Association founded for that purpose. (1a 

protecci6n legal de los trabajadores. Publicaci6n mensual de la Secci6n espafiois 

de la A880ciaci6n Intemacional fundada para este objeto.) 

SWISS SBCTION, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION. 

[Schwels. Verelnig^ting zur Fdrderung des intematlonalen Arbeiterschutses.] 

Publication No. 1. History of the idea of the international protection of labor. (Zur 
Geschichte der Idee des intematlonalen Arbeiterschutzes.) By E. Frey. 1900. 

Publication No. 2. The Intemational Congress for the Protection of Labor in Fans- 
(Der interaationale Arbeiterschutzkongress in Paris.) By Prof. N. ReicheebeilS- 
^<K)0. 
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hbliotko No. 3. Report of the executive committee ot the Swisi Awoci&tion l(a 
Ubor LegnUtion for IDOfr-igOl. (Btricht dee Vtoatuidee fiber die T&tigkeit dea 
VcnJni im JiJire 1900-1901.) 
Fnblicitica No. 4. Register of membem on lime SO, 1901. (Uilgliedcrreneichiua, 

ibgeKUoMn auf 30. Juni 1901.) 
Mlintim No. 5. The purpoaee ot the Intenution&I Labor Office. (Die Au^aben 

do ImemationaleD ArbeitakintM.) By Dr. St«phui BAuer. 1901. 
PtblkttioD No. 6. Report of the executive committee of the Swiw AsBociation for 
Ubv LegioUtioD for 1901-1902. (Bericbt dn Vontandea Ober die T&tigkeit dea 
Vereina im Jahi« 1901-1902.) 
Piblicatian No. T. I. Report of the executive committee of the Swiss AsBociation 
lor Labor L^Ulion for 1902-1903. (Bericbt dee Vontandee Uber die TBtigkeit 
da Vereins im Jahre 1902-1903.) 

U, StatnleB of the Inteniatioaal Anociation for labor Legislation. (StAtuten 
derinteraatiimaleD Vereiiugung ttlr geeetzlichrai Arfoeitenchntz.) 

ni. Outline of the St^utee of the Swiss Association tor Labor Legislation. 
(Entwurf-Statuten der Schweiz. Vereinigung.) 
IV. Register of members on June 30, 1903. (Mitgliederverzeichuis, abgescbliM- 
c^m Mil 30. Juni 1903.) 

ffUcatiao No. 8. TrwisactioDs ot the Benie section of the Bwin Association for Labor 
- L«gJBlatioii, concerning the revirion of the Swics federal bct«ry inspection law of 
laat 11, 1903. (Verhandlungen der Sektion Bern Qber die Revision dea eidgen. 
Fibiikgeeetzes vom 11. Juni 1903.) 
Fcbliotioii No. 9. I. 8tatut«B of the Swiss Association for I^bor L^pslation, Dec. 
. IT, 1903. (I. Statuten der Schweiz. Vereinigung vom 17. Dez. 1903.) 

U. Report of the executive committee of the Swiss Association for Labor Legis- 
■ttioi) ttx the first halt of 1903. (Bericbt des Voretandea Qber die Tfitigkeit des 
Vouna im Eweiten Halbjahr 1903.) 
nbliouian [jq jq^ Uemorial of the municipalities to the cantonal governments and 
iwal adminiBtrations on March 10, 1905, concerning the replacement of white 
_ l«d b the painting industry by leadleas colors. (Eingabe dea Vorortes an die 
KutOQsregierungen und Gemeindeverwaltungoa vom 10. Miirz 1905, betref. 
EneuuDg dee Bleiweisses im Malergewerbe durch bleifreie Farben.) 1905. 
^^'i(^*tion No. 11. Purposes and accomplishment of the International Association 
ior Ubor Legislation and of the International Labor Office. (Beetrebungen und 
Eifutge der intemationalen Vereinigung f Or den geselzlicfaen Arbciterschutz und 
^ Inteniationalen Arbei team tee.) By Dr. N. Reicbeeberg. 1905. 
"blicitiun No. 12. Report ot the executive committee of the Swiss Association for 
Ubm Lc^tatioD for 1904. (Bericbt dee Voretandes Qber die T&tigkeit der 
Vtteiiijgung im Jabre 1904,) 
nbliaiioD Ko. 13. Report of the International Conference for the Legal Protection 
if labor, held at Berne in May, 1905. (Die Verhandlungen der intemationalen 
AilieiteiBchutzkoiiferenE in Bern im Mai 1905.) By Emil Frey. 
^Uation No. 1*, Report of the eiecutive committee of the Swiss Association for 
f Ubor Lcgialation for 1905. (Bericbt dee Voratandee ttbet die T&tigkeit des 

Verdns im Jahre 1905.) 
[ '^Uicaiion No. 15. The question ot the eetabliabment of boards of conciliation and 
1 iiliitntion. (Zur Frage der Errichtung von Einigungs&mtem.) By Dr. E. 
I ZiKb«r and 8. Scherz. 1906. 

'■^'vuion No. Ifl. I. Legal limitation of the working day of laborers and salaried 
, oSciali employed in commerce and industry in Switzerland. (Die gesetzlicbe 
1 Bttchrankung der Arbeitsdauer der in Handel und Industrie der Schweiz 
I l«Kh&ftigten Arbeiter und Angestellten.) 

' II. Nigfat work of young persons in Switzerland. (Die Nachtarbeit der 
1 Ingendlicben in der Schweiz.) By Dr. Julius L&ndmann. 1906. 
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on No. 17. Catalogue of the Libmy of the Swiaa Anocktion for L^xir L^ 
>D, oa December 1, 1906. (Eatalog der Bibliothek der Schireiz. Ver^ 

Abgeechloeaen aui 1. Dezembot 1906.) 
on No. 18. I. The Diplomatic Conference tor Legal Protection of LalM 

Bt Berne, 1906, (Die DiplomatenkonferenE fOr Arbeitemchutx, ab( 
D in Bern 1906.) By Emil Frey. 

Report of the fourth general meeting of the committee of the Intenutioii 
iation for Labor Legislation, held at Geneva, 1906. (Die IV. Detcjgiertfl 
mmlung der intemationalen Vereinigung fQi geBetilichen Arbeitenchu^ 
lalten in Genf 1906.) By Dt. N. Reicheeberg. 1907. 
on No. 19. Report oE the executive committee of the BwisB Aaaociation I 
r Legislation for 1906. (Bericht dee Vontandea Dber die T&tigkeit d 
nigung im Jahre 1906.) i 

on No. 20. Report of the ei^th genenil meeting of the Swiae AaMciatiJ 
abor Le^Iation, held at Basel, June 29, 1907. (Die Verh&iidJuDgeii d* 
. General veieammluug der Schweiz. Vereiaigung zur FSrderung d^ 
lationalen Arbeiterschutzee, abgehalten cu Basel den 29. Juni 1907.) 
an No. 21. Report on those Swiss home industriea of which the product 
fltes in the world market with that from other countries. (Bericht ^bt 
chweizerischen EausindustrieD, deren Produckte auf dem Weltmarkt mi 
ErEeugniaseu anderer L&nder konkurrieren.) By A. Paeghart. Beru 

17 pp. 
on No. 22. Administration of labor laws in Switzerland. (Die DuicMtlhniq 
Vrbeiterschutzgeeetze in der Schweiz.) By Dr. B. Wegnuuin, factofj 
ctor. Berne, 1907. 32 pp. 

on No. 23. Child labor and child protection in Switzerland. (KiDderarbet^ 
KindeiBchutz in der Schweis.) By Ph. Zinali. Beme, 1908. 128 pp. 
an No. 24. Social legislation and social statistics. A contribution upon' 
ueetion of eetablishing a federal bureau of social statistics, (Soziale GeseCz-: 
ag und Statistik. Ein Beitrag zur Frage der Errichtung eiuea eidgenoeii-' 
I eozialstatifltischen Amtee.) By Dr. N. Reichesberg. 1908. 
an No. 25. Report on the industrial employment of children in Switaerland. : 
cht Uber die gewerblicbe Kinderarbeit in der Schweiz.) By A. Wild. 
,1908. 135 pp. 

an No. 26. Report of the executive conunittee of the Swiss AsBociatioD 
abor Lt^lation tor 1907. (Bericht des Vorstandee Ober die Tatigkeit der ; 
Jiigung im Jahre 1907 . ) 

an No. 27. What demands does social legislation make upon statisticsf 
Werner Krebs. (Welche Anforderungen etellt die soziale Geeetxgebung ' 
e Statistik?) Beme, 1908, 91 pp. 

on No. 28. Report of the executive committee of the Swiss Aseociatioo ; 
abor Legislation for 190S. (Bericht des Vorstandee Qber die TUigkeitdft 
inigung im Jahre 1908.) 



BRITISH TRADE BOARDS ACT, 1909. 

The following is the text of the British Trade Boards Act, which 
pfovides a method of establishing and enforcing minimum rates of 
wages in certain industries. The act was parsed October 20, 1909, 
and became effective January 1, 1910. It was the result of long- 
continued agitation and was enacted only after extensive investi- 
gation. Two reports which assisted materially in formulating this 
fegislation were summarized in Bulletin No. 80 of this bureau. (^) 

Ajt Act to provide tar the eBtabliehment of Trade Boards for certain trades. [20tli 

October, 1909.] 

BflTABUBHMBNT OF TRADE BOABOB FOB TRADES TO WHICH THB ACT APPLIES. 

^'-{l) This act ahaU apply to the trades specified in the schedule to this act and 
tjuny other trades to which it has been apphed by provisional order of the Board of 
Tnde made under this section. 

(2) Tlie Board of Trade may make a provisional order appljring this act to any 
^^cified trade to which it does not at the time apply if they are satisfied that the rate 
'ffw^es prevailing in any branch of the trade is exceptionally low, as compared with 
^ in oih^ employments, and that the other circumstances of the trade are such 
V to rend^ the apphcation of this act to the trade expedient. 

(3) If at any time the Board of Trade consider that the conditions of employment 
1^ u^ tiade to which this act applies have been so altered as to render the application 
nithkact to the trade unnecessary, they may make a provisional order that this act 
naU cease to apply to that trade. 

i^) The Board of Trade may submit to Parliament for confirmation anv provisional 
order made by them in pursuance of this section, but no such order shall have effect 
^°^ and until it is confirmed by Parliament. 

(^) If, while a bill confirming any such order is pending in either House of Parlia- 
i^t, a petition is presented against any order comprised therein^ the bill, so far as it 
^iites to that order, may be referred to a select committee, or, if the two Houses of 
rtrhament think fit so to order, to a joint committee of those Houses, and the peti- 
wmei ahall be allowed to appear and oppose as in the case of private bills. 

(6) Any act confirming a provisional order made in pursuance of this section may 
^J^?^*^* J^ltered, or amended by any subsequent provisional order made by the 
°w o! Trade and confirmed by Parliament. 

2.-7(1) The B<»rd of Trade shall, if practicable, establish one or more trade boards 
^^^tuted in accordance with regulations made imder this act for any trade to which 
^t^^ appliee or for any branch of work in the trade. 

. Where a trade board is established under this act for any trade or branch of work 
^J^^&de which is carried on to any substantial extent in Ireland, a separate trade 
"^ shall be eetabhshed for that trade or branch of work in a trade in Ireland. 

(2) Where a trade board has been established for any branch of work in a trade, 
^ Inference in this act to the trade for which the board is established shall be con- 
^^^^ as a reference to the branch of work in the trade for which the bosurd has been 
^blished. 

o. A. trade board for any trade shall consider, as occasion requires, any matter 
Jwerred to them by a secretary of state, the Board of Trade, or any other government 
aepartment, with reference to the industrial conditions of the trade, and shall make 
^^pott upon the matter to the department by whom the question has been referred. 

•"Reporte from the Select Committees on Home Work, 1907 and 1908," and the 
Wages Boards and Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts of Australia and 
"^ Zealand. Report to the Secretary of State for the Home Department.*' 
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MINnrDM BATES OF WAQB8. 

4. — (1) Trade boards shall, subject to the provisions of this sectiofi, fix minimi 
rates of wages for time work tor their trades (in this act referred to as miniTnnjm tin 
ratesV and may also fix general minimum rates of wages for piecei^rcM'k for their taut 
rin this act referred to as general minimum piece-rates), and tlioae rates of w^ 
(whether time or piece-rates) may be fixed so as to apply imiveraally to the tx»de^ 
Bo as to apply to anv special process in the work of the trade or to any specmL daat 
workers m the trade, or to any special area. 

If a trade board report to the Board of Trade that it is impracticable in any a 
to fix a minimum time-ratd in acccmiance with this section, tne 6oard of Trade w 
so far as respects that case relieve the trade board of their duty. 

(2) Before fixing any minimum time-rate or general minimum piece^»te, Uie tra 
boaiti shall give notice of the rate which they propose to fix and consider any chjecdi 
to the rate which may be lodged with tiiem within three months. 

(3) The trade board shall give notice of any minimum time-rate or general minimi 
piece-rate fixed by them. 

(4) A trade board may, if they think it expedient, cancel at vary any minimmn tin 
rate or general minimum piece-rate fixed under this act, and shaU reconsader any sa 
minimum rate if the Boara of Trade direct them to do so, whether an applf cation 
made for the purpose or not: ^ ^ i 

Provided that the provisions of this section as to notice shall apply nvhere it is p^ 
posed to cancel or vary the minimum rate fixed under the foregmng provisaoms in tl 
same manner as they apply where it is proposed to fix a minimum rate. 

(5) A trade board shall on the application of any employer fix a special minimoj 
piece-rate to apply as respects the persons employea by nim in cases to which a mini 
mum time-rate out no general minimum piece-rate is applicable, and may as the 
think fit cancel or vary any such rate either on the application of the eniplo3rer or afte 
notice to the employer, such notice to be given not less than one month before cancel 
lation or variation of any such rate. 

5. — (1) Until a minimum time-rate or general minimum piece-rate fixed by a tndi 
board has been made obligatory by order of the Board of Trade und^ this eectioa, the 
operation of the rate shall be hmited as in this act provided. 

(2) Upon the expiration of six months from the date on which a trade board bare 
given notice of any minimum time-rate or general minimum piece-rate fixed by them, 
the Board of Trade shall make an order (in this act referred to as an obligatory ofder)| 
making that minimum rate obligatory in cases in which it is applicable on all persons 
employing labor and on all persons employed, unless they are of opinion that the dt- ; 
cumstances are such as to make it premature or otherwise undesirable to make an obli- j 
gatory order, and in that case they shall make an order suspending the obligatory open- \ 
tion of the rate (in this act referred to as an order of suspension). 

(3) Where an order of suspension has been made as respects any rate, the trade board 
may, at any time after the expiration of six months from the date of the order, app'^ 
to the Board of Trade for an obligatory order as respects that rate; and on any such 
application the Board of Trade shall make an obligatory order as respects that rate, | 
imless they are of opinion that a further order of suspension is desirable, and in tlaU 
case they shall make such a further order, and the provisions of this section which are 
applicable to the first order of suspension shall apply to any such further order. I 

An order of suspension as respects any rate shall nave effect until an obligatory order 

is made by the Board of Trade under this section. I 

(4) The Board of Trade may, if they think fit, make an order to apply generally as I 
respects any rates which may be fixed by any trade board constituted or about to be I 
constituted for any trade to which this act applies, and while the order is in force any | 
nunimum time-rate or general minimum piece-rate shall, after the lapse of six months j 
from the date on which the trade board have given notice of the fixing of the nte^ be I 
obligatory in the same manner as if the Board of Trade had made an oraer ttiftVipg the j 
rate obli^tory imder this section, unless in any particular case the Board of Traoe od 
theapphcation of any person interested direct to the contrary. 

The Board of Trade may revoke any such general order at any time after giving three 
months' notice to the trade board of their intention to revoke it. 

6. — (1) Where any minimum rate of wages fixed by a trade board has been made obU- 
gatorv by order of the Board of Trade under this act, an employer ahaU, in cases to 
which the minimum rate is applicable, pay wages to the person employea at not lese 
than the minimum rate clear of all deductions, and if he fails to do so shall be liable on 
summary conviction in respect of each offence to a fine not exceeding twenty pounds 

^'7. 33] and to a fine not exceeding five pounds [$24.38] for each day on which the 
ice is continued after conviction therefor. 
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fH) On the conviction of an employer under this section for failing to pay wages at 
ouicflB th*n the mimmum rate to a person employed, the court may by the conviction 
^jjidfie the employer convicted to pay, inadaition to any fine, sucn sum as appears to 
4fce court to be due to the person employed on account of wages, the wages being calcu- 
bud OB the basis of the minimum rate, but the power to order the payment of wages 
Oder thi* provision ahall not be in derogation of any right of the person employed to 
Ttrijrer wa^es by any other proceedings. 

<i} If a trade board are eatisfied that any worker employed, or desiring to be em- 
fJaviftd, on time work in any branch of a trade to which a nunimum time-rate fixed by 
fhe Cnuie board is applicable is affected by any infirmity or physical injury which 
rcodeiB him incapable of earning that mimmum time-rate, and are of opinion that the 
'-■Vie can not ouitably be met by employing the worker on piecework, the trade board 
riay, if they think nt, grant to the worker, subject to such conditions, if any, as they 
]»rfxnhe, a permit exempting the employment of the worker from the provisions of 
this act renaering the minimum time-rate obligatory, and, while the permit is in 
' ■'^, an employer shall not be liable to any penalty for paying wages to the worker 
i' a rate lesw tlian the minimum time-rate so long as any conctitions prescribed by tho 
TAdfi board on the grant of the permit are complied with. 

1 ) On any prosecution of an employer under this section, it shall lie on the employer 
'■n f>n>ve by the production of proper wages sheets or other records of wages or otherwise 
■ri;it he hsLs not i>aid, or agreed to pay, wages at less than the minimum rate. 

'o) Any agreement for the payment of wages in contravention of this provision shall 
'<* v«nd. 

". — (I ) Where any minimum rate of wages has been fixed by a trade board, but i» 

O't for the time being obligatory under an order of the Board of Trade made in pur- 

niance of this act, the minimum rate shall, unless the Board of Trade direct to the 

titiary in any case in which they have directed the trade board to reconsider the 

rwe, have a limited operation as follows: 

Jo) In all cases to wnich the minimum rate is applicable an employer shall, in the 
iH-ence of a written agreement to the contrary, pay to the person employed wages at 
tiot \(^» than the minimum rate, and, in the absence of any such agreement, the 
j>eraon employed may recover wages at such a rate from the employer; 

K^) Any employer may give written notice to the trade board by whom the minimum 
rite baa been fixed that he is willing that that rate should be obligatory on him, and 
is that case he shall be under the same obligation to pay wages to the person employed 
*x.TM)t lees than the minimum rate, and be liable to the same fine for not doing so, aa 
^ft would be if an order of the Board of Trade were in force making the rate obligatory; 
and 

\f\ No contract involving employment to which the minimum rate is applicable 
sl»4ll be ^ven by a government department or local authority to any employer unlesa 
ikt has ^ven notice to the trade board in accordance with the foregoing provision: 

^vided that in case of any public emergency the Board of Trade may by order^ 
^ the extent and during the period named in the order, suspend the operation of this 
pn/vision as resp^ects contracts for any such work being done or to be done on behalf 
^ the Crown as is specified in the order. 
f2) A trade board shall keep a register of any notices given under this section: 
The register shall be open to puolic inspection without payment of any fee, and 
^^ be evidence of the matters stated therein: 

Any copy purporting to be certified by the secretary of the trade board or any officer 
^^ the trade board autnorized for the purpose to be a true copy of any entry in the 
f'^ter shall be admissible in evidence without further proof. 

8. An employer shall, in cases where persons are eni}>loyed on piecework and a 
Diinimum time-rate but no general minimum piece-rate has been fixed, be deemed to 
P^y wages at less than the minimum rate — 

(a) in cases where a special minimum piece-rate has been fixed under the provisions 
of this act for persons employed by the employer, if the rate of wages paid is less than 
*^t special minimum piece-rate; and 

(6) In cases where a special minimum piece-rate has not been so fixed, imless he 
*How8 that the piece-rate of wages paid would yield, in the circumHtances of the case,. 
^ an ordinary worker at least the same amount of money as the minimum time-rate, 

9. Any shopkeeper, dealer, or trader, who by way of trade makes any arrangement 
npress or impliea with any worker in pursuance of which the worker performs any 
*ork for whicn a minimum rate of wages has been fixed under this act, shall be deemed 
^'T the purposes of this act to be ^e employer of the worker, and the net remuneration 
^tainaole Dy the worker in respect of the work after allowing for his necessary expend- 
iture in connection with the work shall be deemed to be wages. 

38697— Xo. 80—10 ^13 
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10. — (1) Any wiHicer or &Q>r perBcm ftuthoriied by a worker may complili 
trade board liiat the wacee paid to the worker by anjr employer in any caee ^ ._. 
any minimum rate fixed by the trade board is apphcable ard at a rate leas t' r^ 
minimum rate, and the trade board diall consider the matter and may, if tfa^ i 
fit, teice any proceedings under this act on b^ialf of the worker. ', | 

(2) Beibre taking any proceedings under this act on behalf a£ tl&e workei^' , 
board may. and on the first occasion on which proceedinsi are contemplateS^ ' 
trade board against an employer they shall, take reasonable steps to bring tfair ,j 
the notice of Uie employer, with a view to the settlement of the case without W 

to proceedings. 

CONSTITUTiON, PROCBBDINOS, ET€., OF TRAD^ BOARDS. 

11. — (1) The Board of Trade may make regulations with respect to tlie cooflll * 
of trade boards which shall consist of members representing employeie and ml 
representing workers (in this act referred to as repreeentative membera) ia 
proporticms and of the appointed members. Any such regulati<uia may be oMft 
as to apply generally to tne constitution of all trade boards, or specially to the 
etitution ot any particular trade board or any particular class of tiade boaxxifl. 

^2) Women shall be eligible as members of trade boards as well as n2en« 

(3) The representative members shall be elected or ncMninated* or partly eli 
and partly nominated as may be provided by the regulations, and in fraimiil i 
regulations the representation of home workers on trade boards shall be provide 
in sJd. trades in wnich a considerable proportion of home workers are engaged. 

(4) The chairman of a trade board shall be such one of the members as the Boai j 
Traoe may appoint, and the secretary of the trade board shall be appointed by i 
Boaid of Trade. 

(5) The proceedings of a trade board shall not be invalidated by any vacancj 
their number, or by any d^ect in the appointment, election, or nomination of • 
member. 

(6) In order to constitute a meeting of a trade board, at least one-third of the wh 
number of the representative members and at least one appointed member muet 
present. 

(7) The Board c^ Trade may make regulations with respect to the proceeding a 
meetings of trade boards, including the method of voting; out subject to the proivini 
of this act and to any regulations so made trade boards may regulate their proceedin 
in such manner as tney think fit. 

12. — ^1) A trade board may establish district trade committees consisting part 
of memoers of the trade boara and partly of persons not being members of the Ut 
board but representing employere or woncerB engaged in the trade and constitnted i 
accordance with regulations made for the purpose by the Board of Trade and act in 
lor such area as the trade board may determine. 

(2) Provisions shall be made by the regulations for at least one appointed membd 
acting as a member of each district trade committee, and for the equal repreeentati*^ 
of local employers and local workers on the committee, and for the repreeentatioo <^ 
home workers thereon in the case of any trade in which a considerable proportion *^ 
home workers are en^s^ed in the district, and also for the appointment of a ataodiu^ 
subcommittee to consider applications for special minimnm piece-rates and compbUuti 
made to the trade board under this act, and for the reference of any applications «»l 
complaints to that subcommittee. 

(3) A trade board may refer to a district trade committee for their report and recoip^ 
mendations any matter which they think it expedient so to refer, and m&y •l^). " 
they think fit, delegate to a district trade committee anjr of their powers and doti«< 
under this act, other than their power and duty to fix a minimum time-rate or geneml 
minimum piece-rate. 

(4) Where a district trade committee has been established for any area, it shall ve 
the duty of the committee to recommend to the trade board minimum time-iat« *^» 
so far as they think fit, general minimum piece-rates, applicable to the trade in that 
area, and no such minimum rate of wages fixed under this act and no variation or 
cancellation of such a rate shall have enect within that area unless either the rate (^ 
tiie variation or cancellation thereof, as the case may be, has been recommended ov 
the district trade committee, or an opportunity has been given to the committee to 
report thereon to the trade board, ana the trade board mive considered the report 
(if any) made by the committee. 

13----(1) The Board of Trade may appoint such number of persons (inclodiflg 
as they think fit to be appointed members of trade boards. 
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3di o{ the ftppconted membeni of trmde boardu shall art on each trade hoard 

^•ci trade comnuttee ba ina>r be directed by the Board of Trade, and, in the ca»e 

bawd far a trmde in whic^ women are lafgely employed, at leaf«t one of the 

' Bieabcn actinK ahall be a woman: 

that the auBUMT of appt^ted memben acting on the same trade board, 

» diatiict trade coaunitiee, at the aame time, ahall be leas than half the 

fjoBlMr oi laemben representing employen and members representing workers. 

.AI!POarTMKMT OV OmCSBS AMD OTiOB PBO VISIONS FOR BNFOBCINO ACT. 

M-^W The Board of Trade may appoint such officers as they think necemary for 
pnrpoBe of investigating any complaints and otherwise securing the proper 
t of this act, and any omcera so appointed shall act under the directions of 
cA Trade, or, if the Board ol Tiaae so determine, under the directions of 



I 



Xke Board of Trade may also, in lieu ol or in addition to appointing any officers 
tlie provisions of this section, if they think fit, arrange witn any other govom- 
t department for assistance being given in canying this act into effect, eitht^r 
"^iMflrally or in any special cases, by officers of that department whose duticH hriu^ 
" m into relation with any trade to which this act applies. 
'^ — f1) Any officer appointed by the Board of Trade under this act, and any 
-£rsr ni any government department for the time bein^ assisting in carrying thiH 
%i into effect, shall have power for the performance of his duties — 

* 'v ' Co require the production of wages sneets or other record of wages by an employer, 
k'f leraw of pa3rments made to outworkers by persons giving out work, and to 

Trt and examine the same and copy any matenal part thereof; 
to require any person giving out work and any outworker to give any infornia- 
■'a which it is in his power to give with respect to the names and addreanes of the 
V''**«s lo whom the work b given out or from whom the work ih received, an the ca*40 
■>;be, and with respect to the payments Uy be made for the wurk; 
(' at all reasonable times to enter any factory or workshop and any place u^ed for 
p^iog out work to outworkers; and 

fj to inspect and copy any material part of any list of outworkers kept by an 
wover or person giving out work to outworkers. 

t) If any person fadls to furnish the means required by an officer as necetwary fur 

Hy tntry or ui^>ection or the exercise of his powers under thi8 section, or if any pernon 

iicdera or oooleets any officer in the exercise of the pniwers given by this Pfvlion, or 

ffbmtB to produce any document or give any information which any oflU-er rcniuin^ 

kim to produce or give under the powers given by this section, that perH<jn nhail be 

laUe on summary conviction in respect ot each offense to a fine not exrecding five 

poeada [924.33]; and, if any person produces any wages sheet, or record of wagt^, 

« record of pa>Tnent8, or any list of outworkers to any officer acting in tlie exercise 

<4 the powers given bv this section^ knowing the same to be falno, or furni^heH any 

oSormatioo to any eucn officer knowing the same to be falHc, ho hIiuII be liable, on sum- 

n«y conviction, to a fine not exceeding twenty prmnds [$i)7.3;i|, or to imprison- 

m«rt for a term not exceeding three months, with or without hard labor. 

16. Every officer appointed by the Bosird of Trade under this act, and every offic er 
o(»njr government department for the time being ai**^iFting in carrying tliin act into 
"fiert, diail be furnished by the board or department with a certificate of his appoint- 
ment, and when acting under any or exercising any power conferred uynm him by 
this »rt shall, if so required, proauce the said certificate to any pert^on or persons 
effected. 

17.— (1) Any officer appointed by the Board of Trade under this act, and any officer 

oltny covemment dei>artment for the time being assisting in carrying this act into 

efM, uudl have power in pursuance of any special or general directionn of the B(»ard 

ff Trade to take proceedings under this act, and a trade board may also t^ike any sueh 

fnceedijigs in the name of any officer appointed by the Board of Trade for the time 

wifl£ acting under the directions of the trade board in pursuance of this art, or in the 

ume of their secretary or any of their officers authorized by them. 

(2) Any officer appoi^^^d by the Board of Trade under this act, or any officer of any 

mmment department for the time being assisting in carrying this act into effe<^t, 

ind thfl secretary oi a trade board, or any officer of a trade board authorized for the 

nnfn«r may altbo^^ not a counsel or solicitor or law agent, prosecute or conduct 

W*^' court of nummary jurisdiction any proceedings arising under this act. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL. 

18. — (1) The Board of Trade shall make r^:ulatioiis bs to the notice to "be gjv 
any matter under this act, with a view to brining the matter of which notice in 
given so far as practicable to the knowledge of persons affected. 

(2) Every occupier of a factory or workshop, or of any place used for g^i ving out 
to outworkers, shall, in manner directed by regulations under this sectioo, B% 
notices in his factory or workshop or the place iwed for giving out work to outwu 
which he may be required to fix oy the regulations, ana shall ^ve notice in any i 
manner, if required by the regulations, to the persons employed by him of any xu 
of which he is required to give notice under tlie regulations: 

If the occupier of a factory or workshop, or of any place used lor giving out "w^ 
outworkers, fails to comply with this provision, he shall be liable on siunniary 
viction in respect of each offense to a nne not exceeding forty shilling f^9.73J, 

19. Regulations made under this act shall be laid as soon as possible before I 
Houses of Parliament, and. if either House within the next forty days after the li 
lations have been laid before that House resolve that all or any of ihe rogulat 
ought to be annulled, the regulations shall, after the date of the resolutiozi, be o 
effect, without prejudice to the validity of anything done in the meantime tnerem 
or to the making of any new regulations. If one or more of a set of regrulationa 
annulled, the Board of Trade may, if they think fit. withdraw the whole set. 

20. — (1) His Majesty may, bv order in council, airect that any powers to he e^ 
cised or duties to be performed by the Board of Trade under this act shall l>e exerci 
or performed generally, or in any special cases or class of cases, by a secretary of bU 
and^ while any such order is in force, this act shall apply as if, so far as ia netyeesA 
to give effect to the order, a secretary of state were substituted for the Board of Tww 

(2) Any order in council imder this section may be varied or revoked by any b< 
sequent order in coimcil. 

Zl. There shall be paid out of moneys provided by Parliament — 

(1) Any expenses, up to an amount sanctioned by the treasury, which may 
incurred with the authority or sanction of the Board of Trade by traae boards or m 
committees in carrving into effect this actj and 

(2) To appointed members and secretanes of trade boards and to officers appoints 
by we Board of Trade under this act such remuneration and expenses as may ( 
sanctioned by the treasury; and 

(3) To representative members of trade boards and members (other than appoinU^ 
members) of district trade committees any expenses (including compensation for \<M 
of time), up to an amount sanctioned by the treasury, which may be incurred by thei 
in the performance of their duties as such members; and 

(4) Any expenses, up to an amoimt sanctioned by the treasiuy, which may b^ 
incurred by tne Board of Trade in making inquiries^ or procuring information, o 
taking any preliminary steps with respect to the apphcation of this act to an>[ tjs^j 
to which the act does not apply, including the expenses of obtaining a provisional 
order, or promoting any bill to confirm any provisional order made under, or in pur 
suance of. the provisions of this act. 

22.— a) This act may be cited as the Trade Boards Act, 1909. 
(2) Tnis act shall come into operation on the first day of January, nineteen hundred 
and ten. 

Schedule, 
tiudes to which the act apfues wrthout provisional order. 

1. Ready-made and wholesale bespoke tailoring and anv other branch of tailorix^ 
in which the Board of Trade consider that the system of manufacture is generally 
similar to that prevailing in the wholesale trade. 

2. The making of boxes or parts thereof made wholly or partially of paper, caidboanl, 
chip, or similar material. 

3. Machine-made lace and net finishing and mending or darning operations of lace 
curtain finishing. I 

4. Hammered and dollied or tommied chain-making. 

The first of the trade boards to be organized under the foregoifl^ 
was the board for the hammered and dollied or tommied chain- 
ng trade. Under date of November 25, 1909, regulations were 
I by the Board of Trade governing the work of this board. 
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The regulations- provide for a board to consist of either 15 or 17 
members, of whom 3 will be appointed by the Board of Trade, the 
net betng cfaoeen, half by the employers and half by the workers in 
ike trade. The first board as organized has 15 members. Of those 
to represent the workers, 2 are women and 4 are men. The industry, 
it^ould be said, is one which largely employs women. It is provided 
that the voting power as between employers and workers shall be 
always equal and that the accidental absence of a member on one * 
side shall not at any time be an advantage to the other party. The 
next industry for which a board will be appointed under the act is 
the paper box industry. The regulations relating to the chain trade 
follow : 

REGULATIONS. 

1. A trade board shall be established for the hammered and dollied or tommicd 
Mction ot the chain trade. 

2. The board shall consist of not less than 15 and not more than 17 persons, viz, 3 
appointed members, and either 6 or 7 members representing employers, and 6 or 7 
nembexs representing workers. 

3. The cludrman snail be such one of the appointed members as may be nominated 
by the Board of Trade. 

4. Six members representing employers shall be chosen at meetings of employers 
in the above trade, conductea under the supervision of the Board of Trade. The 
votes shall be either bv show of hands or by ballot, as the chairman may decide. 
Separate meetings shall be held of factory occupiers, not being outworkers, and of 
other employers, and 5 of the 6 members shall be elected by the factory occupiers, 
not being outworkers, and one by the other employers. 

5. Six members representing workers shall be chosen at meetings of workers in the 
above trade, conducted under the supervision of the Board of Trade. Of these, 2 
members shall bo chosen at a meeting of women and 4 at a meeting of men. The 
vote« shall be ei^er by show of hands or by ballot, as the chairman may decide. 

6. The Board of Trade may, if they think it necessary in order to secure the due 
representation of the various classes of employers or workers, nominate 2 additional 
representative members on the trade board, 1 on each side. 

7. At least seven days* notice shall be given of meetings held under these regula- 
tions by posters, placards, and advertisements in newspapers, or in such other manner 
as may appear to the Board of Trade to be best adapted in the circumstances to bring 
the matter of which notice is to be given to the knowledge of all persons affected so 
far as may be practicable. 

8. The term of office of the first trade board shall be three years, and each succeeding 
tnuie board shall have a similar term unless otherwise provided. 

9. Any representative of employers who ceases to be an employer and becomes a 
worker at the trade shall vacate his seat, but shall be eligible for reelection. 

Any representative of workers who becomes an employer in the trade shall also vacate 
bis seat, but shall be eligible for reelection . 

10. A casual vacancy among representative members shall be filled in the same man- 
ner as in the original election or nomination. 

11. Voting on trade boards shall be so conducted that the members representing 
employers and workers shall always have equal voting power notwithstanding the 
^^bsence of any member, and it is left to the trade board to regulate the proceedings for 
carrying this into effect. 

12. Any question arising on these regulations shall be determined by the chairman. 



IITGS AIO) HOTTSS OF LABOR m BIOTISH CXX>THni 
HTDUSTRIES. 

second of the series ot reports in which the results of a gener 
7 into earnings and hours of labor in all trades in the JJniU, 
am are to be dealt with, has recently been published under tli 
Report of an inquiry by the Board of Trade into the E^amin^ 
ours of Labor of Work People of the United Kingdom: II.- 
ig Trades in 1 906." " The object of tliis inquiry is to aacertail 
lount actually earned by all classes of workpeople in a selectci 
industry by industry, occupation by occupation, and districl 
trict, and to obtain means of estimating their annual earninfpij 

GENERAL SUHUAST. 

term "clotlilng trades" is used in a broad sense, including, in 
)n to the making of clothing, the manufacture of hoota anrfj 

hata, gloves, corsets, and furs, and dyeing, cleaning, and 
ring. As shown by the census of 1901 these industries provide; 
rment for over 1,500,000 work people. Of this number 81 per 
•e employed in England and Wales, 9 per cent in Scotland, anJ | 
' cent in Ireland. A larger number of women and ^Is is | 
><1 in these industries than in any other group except domestic | 

estimated that in the tailoring and boot and shoe industries j 
200,000 males and 50,000 females, and in the dressmaking anJ ; 
;iothing traiies, about 300,000 women and giris are employed j 
J of factories and workshops. The statements of earnings ia i 
csent report, liowover, relate only to the earnings of work- 
employed on the employer's premises. i 
lie following table is shown the number of persons employed in 
F the clothing industries, as shown by the factory and worksho/" 
i for 1904, the number of workpeople covered by the returns 
id in the present inquiry, and the percentage of the niinilxr 
red in 1904 represented by the returns: 

l)straot of the first report in this series, entitled " Report of an Inquin' '>y 
rd of Trade into the Earnings and Hotira of Labor of Work People of IM 
"■ • ' " ■'■ "" '■ 'a 1906," appeared in Bulletin No.S^filw" 
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infBXR OF EMPIX>YKS8 IN CLOTHIKO IKDU8TRIB8 IN VtOi ANI> PER CENT OF TOTAL 
IN EACH INDUSTRY FOR WHOM RETURNS WERE RECEIVED IN 1906. 



IndoiCrF. 



CkfOUaf: 



MH^mffllnery* mantle, and eonet naklng. 

TiOartnc 

Bootnd 

OthOT... 



Number of 

employ eej 

In 1904. 



Employees covered 
by returns received 
In present Inqulnr 



Numbtt. 



_, Total, clothlncindustrSee. 
Dyab^ttDd cleaning 



Otud total. 



245,380 
149,821 
124, 192 
15.^093 

674, 495 

104,477 



57,84:. 
42,810 
41,508 
49,384 ; 



Percent 
of n am- 
ber em- 
ployed 
1111904. 



23.6 
2S.6 
3:}. 4 
31.8 



191,547 

6,200 

33,62b 



28.4 
64.5 
32.2 



788,681 



231,373 



29.3 



Oi the total number of employees for whom mformation was 
secured, 4,703 were unpaid apprentices and 2,503 were workpeople 
receiving board and lodging or partial board in addition to wages. 
Excluding these, 21.8 per cent were males 20 years of age and over, 
<!i*SMfied in the report as **men." The average earnings of men who 
worked full time in the various clothing industries in the last week of 
September, 1906, and the per cent of men whose earnings fell witliin 
each specified wage group, are shown in the following table: 

AVERAGE FULL-TIME EARNINGS OF MEN IN THE LAST WEEK OF SEPTEMBER, 190\ 
m EACH CLOTHING INDUSTRY, AND PER CENT OF MEN WHOSE EARNINGS WERE 
VITHIN EACU SPECIFIED WAGE GROUP. 



Industry. 



Aver- 
age 
earn- 
ings. 



nothing: 

Drew, mllUnery, etc. (workshop) 

Dress, millinery, etc. (Cactory) 

Bhirts. blooses, underclothing, etc 

Tailoring TctBtom clothing) 

tailoring (ready-made clotning) 

Boots and shoes (ready-made) 

Boot, shoe, and clog making (custom 
work) and repairing 

Silk and felt hats 

i«ather gloves 

Corsets (lactory made) 

Furs 

Straw taata and bonnets 

-. Other clothing 

}'y«ing and ck»ning 

f*«mdry (power) 

Uondry(hand) 

Total 



$12.30 
7.71 
7.26 
8.15 

7.77 
6.98 

6.63 
a 33 
7.20 
7.04 

a66 

8.90 
7.36 
7.18 
6.37 
5.47 



Per cent of men working full time whose earn- 
ings were — 



t 



Under 

$4.87. 



5.1 
9.2 
14.1 
5.1 
6.5 
6.5 

10.0 
5.7 
7.6 

13.3 
5.7 

a3 

10.9 
3.9 
9.8 

25.0 



7.34 



7.2 



$4.87 

and 

under 

$7.30. 



16.3 
33.5 
38.2 
41.0 
37.8 
52.4 

54.7 
22.8 
45.3 
40.4 
36.8 
2.5.9 
46.7 
57.4 
(.3.5 
6,5.2 



47.2 



$7.30 

and 

under 

$9.73. 



9.2 
39.2 
30.8 
31.8 
3(i. 6 
34.4 

30.8 
44.6 
35.3 
3.5. 5 
2>.5 
28.9 
23 2 
28.1 
22.7 
9.3 



32.7 



$9.73 ! $12.17 

and I and 

un«ler I under 

$12.17. I $14.t0. 



15.3 
11.5 
11.1 
11.6 
13.1 
5.2 

4.1 

21.0 

9.6 

8.8 

a 2 

17.5 

11.2 

6.4 

3.6 

.5 



a3 



27.0 
4.8 
3.3 
4.1 
2.8 
1.2 

.3 
4.3 
1.7 
1.0 
7.9 
12.2 
4.4 
2.3 



.3 



2.3 



$14.60 

and 

over. 



2o. 5 
1.8 
2.5 
6.4 
3.2 
.3 

.1 

1.6 

.5 

1.0 

11.9 

7.2 

3.6 

1.9 

.1 



2.3 



Of the total number of wage-earners for whom information was 
obtained, 54.9 per cent were females 18 years of age and over, classi- 
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fied as "womrn." The average earnings of women who -worked ; 
time in the various clothing induatries in the last week of SepfcemI! 
1906, and the per cent of women whose earnings felt -^dtliin ei 
specified wage group are shown in the following table: 

AVERAGE FULI^TtUE EARNINOS OF WOMEN IK THE LAST WEEK OF 8EPTEME 
1906, IN EACH CLOTHINQ INDUSTRY, AND PER CENT OF WOMEN WHOSE BARXfl 
WERE WITUIN EACH SPECIFIED WAOE GROUP. 



Ctolhing: 

Drm, mllUntry, elc (worksliopj , 
Di«B, mllUiMry, elc. (factotf)... 
Shin, blouse, uaderolatlilne, (tc. . 

Tailoring (custom clolhlngr. 

TiUoring (ready-mada clothing) . . 
Boota and iboa (midy-nisdr) . . . 
Boot, sho*, and clog malclDg ( 

work), and repairing 

SUk and felt hab 

Leather iIotm 

Conels (iBctoty made) 

Straw hate and boaneta 

O tbet clothing 

Dyeing and eleanlng 

Laumfrj' (power) 

Laundry (hiuid) 

Total 



,The average earnings of males under the age of 20 years, classi&d 
in the report as "lads and boys," and of females under 18 years ol 
age, classified as "girls," in the last week of September, 1906, are 
shown in the following table: 

iND BOYS AND OF OIRLS IN EACHCtOTfl- 
WEEK OF S 



le earnings or — 



:\L 



Shirt, blou! 
Tailoring (( 
Tailoring (l 

Coisei3(loc 



Straw bats 

Otlwrckilh 

DydnE and dei 

Laundry (powc 

Laundry (EiaQd 



larnsH clothing industby. 



armed 6 por cent and the number of 
number of wago-eamcrs for whom 



ach industry as to the total amount 
rms making return!), and th3 total 
total number of persons receiving 
^h. From these data the following 
i average annual earnings per head 
year 1906: 

EAD IN EACH CLOTHINO INDUSTRY, IWO. 



■1 



Ckilhlag— Cond udcd . 

Straw hBl3 Bad biiaDeii 
Other iloihini 

Djttat sod clnnlnc 

Luindry (power) 

LiUDdry (hand) 



1\«i number of workpeople reporte<l in each industry whose hours 
of labor for a full week were in each specified group and the average 
'■BmWr of hours constituting a full week in each industry are 
rfiown in the following table : 
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DRESSBEAKQTG, UnXIHERT, AND HAHTLE-HAEHTG JSDVSTRIBA 

The estabtishments included in these industries are divided i\ 
two groups— those in which the work is carried on in workshops t 
those in which the work is carried on in factories vdth the aidi 
mechanical power. In the returns furnished by the first group 
included 44,978 workpeople. Excluding those who received boi 
and lodging in addition to waiges and the apprentices and learn 
who received no wages, there remained 37,772 for wHom statist 
were given. Of this number, 73.2 per cent were women, 26,3 per c* 
were girls, and 0.5 per cent were men and boys. , j 

In the following table is given an analysis of the returns for eai 
district and important city showing the hours constituting: a full we| 
and the average earnings for women, girls, and all employees workil 
full time in the last week of September, 1906: 

AVERAGE FULL-TQIE EARNINGS OF EUFLOYKES IN WORKSHOPS IN TBE DBEA 
UAKING, UtLLINEBY, AND UANTLE-HAKINO INDUSTRIES IN THE LAST WF^ 
OF SBi'TEUBER, IMG, AND AVEEAOE HOURS IN A FULL WEEK, BV DISTRICTS. 
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The highest paid women in the workshops where dresses and men- ' 
ties are made are the fitters and cutters. These constitute 8.7 per j 
cent of the women employed. ■ 

The following table shows the average full-time earnings of woinf j 
fitters and cutters in earh district in the last week of September, J Wft 
and the per cent of women whose earnings fell in each specified class: j 



UBSIKGS AXD HOUBS IK BBITISH CLOTHING INDUSTBY. 197 

inUOE FI'Ll^TDfE EARKINGS OF WOUEN FITTERS AND CUTTERS IK DRES9- 
miSCASDltANTLE.MAKING WORKSHOPS, IN THE LAST WEEK OF BEPTElfBER, 
IK.1S D FEB CENT OF WOUEN FITTERS AND CUTTERS WHOSE EARNINOS WERE 
nTHH CERTAIN SPECIFIED WAGE OROt'FS, BY DISTRICTS. 
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^ 0{ the women for whom statistics are given in the dressmaking, 
ifflllinerT, and mantle-making workshops, 71.2 per cent are classified 
^tj dressmakers. The average full-time earnings of dres.smaker3 in the 

••St week of September, 1906, and the per cent of those in each dis- 
iWwhoBB earnings were within certain specified groups are shown 

in ihe following table: 

iTfiiGE FULl^TOiE EARNINGS OF DRBSSUAKERS (NOT INCLUDING FITTERS AND 

nTTEBS) IN THE LAST WEEK OF SEPTEUBER, IMM, AND PER CENT OF DRK.'JS- 

I UlSBas WHOSE EARNINGS WERE WITHIN CERTAIN SPF.CIFIKD WAGE GROUPS, 

ST DISTRICTS. 







Percrn 


oldrPssmakfraworklnE 


...«„. 


DttOtet. 




12.43 


e.ra 
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W.W. 


»r,ns 




12. 6S 
3^71 
2! 23 


Is 


3».4 


14,2 

w'.t 


S,3 








^i«Biitodii;dw^::::::;:::::::::::::::::::: 
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'-"■■iWKtoploni .... 


2,% aasj W.3 


20. H 


7.0 









lae returns for milliners include statistics for head milliner-s as well 
L ^ f"! those less skilled. In the following table is shown the average 
I "i^tiine earnings of milliners in each district in the last week of Sep- 
1 t*mW iQA« „„j.u„„ »„f„:ii: -...I. ■■"-.-«• within 
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AVERAGE FULUTIMF. EARNINGS OF UILUNERS IN THE LASTHSEK OK 8EP1! 
IMie, AND PER CENT OF UILLINERS WHOSE EARNINQS WERE WITHIN C 
T WAGE GROUPS, BY DISTBICTB. 





time 
lap. 


P«r omt of inOIIneni worfcta*! 
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Nearly three-fourths of the workpeople employed in factori< 
these iiidustries were women, and of the women 41.2 per cent 
operators of power-sewing machines, and 31,6 per cent were t 
sewers. The following table shows the average full-time earning 
women in dressmaking and mantle-making factories in the iast At 
of September, 1 906, and the per cent whose earnings were -within a 
specified wage group: 

AVERAGE FULL-TIUE EARNINGS OF WOUEN IN DRESS AND UANTLE-lCAKINa P 
TORIES IN THE LAST WEEK OF SEPTEMBER, Im, AND THE PER CENT OF WOll 
IN SUCUFACTORIESWHOSE EARNINGS WERE WITmN CERTAIN SPECITIEIt W4 
GROUPS, BY OCCUPATIONS. 
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SHIRT, BLOUSE, UITDERCLOTHING, ETC., mBUSTRY. 

Of the 35,624 workpeople for whom information was fumishcd in 
this industry, 31 per cent were employed in Ireland and 23 per cent in 
London. Lancashire and Yorkshire employed 19 per cent, the North 
and West Midlands, 12 per cent; Scotland, 9 per cent; and the rest 
of England and Wales, 6 per cent. The average earnings of tiitst 
employees in the last week of September, 1906, was $2.98i while fur 
the 31,921 who worked full time the average was $3.08. 




iVERAOE FULI^TIME EARNINGS OF WOUEN IN THE SHIRT, BLOVSE, UNDERCLOTH- 
I DW, ETC., INDUSTRY IN THE LAST WEEK OF 8EPTEHBER, 1*05, AND THE PERCENT 
OF WOMEN IN THAT INDUSTRY WHOSE EARNINGS WERE WITHIN CERTAIN STECI- 
HED WAGE GROUPS, BY OCCDPATIONS. 



97 and 
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over. 
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per cent were girls. Of the 8,754 pieceworkers, 76.8 per cent 
men, 0.4 per cent were lads or boys, 21.3 per cent were 'wromen,-^ 
1.5 per cent were girls. 

The following table shows the average earnings in the last "wet 
September, 1906, of those employees who worked full tirae : 

AVERAGE FULL-TME EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN THE CUSTOM CLOTHrWO IW 
TRY IN THE LAST WEEK OF SEPTEMBER, 1006, BY DISTRICTTS. 





Average ftiU-tlme earnings of— 


- 


Dbtrlct. 


Um. 


Lads and 
boys. 


Women. 


Giris. 


pUqF 


Northern ooanties and Cleveland 


$7.87 
8.42 
8.20 

10.40 
7.44 
7.62 
7.03 


$L72 
1.05 
1.85 
2.43 
L24 
1.60 
1.36 


$3.14 
8.63 
3.47 
3.03 
2.88 
3.45 
2.02 


91.90 
1.83 
1.34 
1.74 
.«7 
1.44 
1.20 


f 


Yorkshire. Lancashire, and Cheshire 


1 


North and West Midlaoid ooanties 




London 


f 


Rest of Fnglftpd and Wales. . 


♦ 


Scotland...''. 


h 


Ireland 






United Kingdom 


8.15 


1.68 


3.45 


1.32 


. 9 







Of the total number of workpeople, 54 per cent were men, and i 
the men nearly two-thirds were journeymen tailors engaged on piea 
work and nearly 12 per cent were journeymen tailors engaged o 
time work. 

In the following table is shown the average earnings in the lae 

week of September, 1906, of journeymen tailors on both time Bni 

piecework and of all men, and the distribution of these workers it 

wage groups in accordance with their earnings: 

* 

AVERAGE FULI^TIME EARNINGS OF MEN IN THE CUSTOM CLOTHING INDUSTRY IN 
THE LAST WEEK OF SEPTEMBER, 1006, AND THE PER CENT OF MEN IN THAT INDUS- 
TRY WHOSE EARNINGS WERE WITHIN CERTAIN SPECIFIED WAGE GROUPS, BY 
OCCUPATIONS. 





Average 
full-time 
earnings. 


Per cent of men working full time whose 
earnings were — 


Occupation. 


Under 
$4.87. 


$4.87 and 
under 
$7.30. 


$7.30 and 
under 
10.73. 


$0.73 and 
over. 


Joameymen tailors: 

Time work 


$7.26 
7.14 


3.2 
5.0 


45.0 
53.0 


80.4 
20.4 


ll.f 


Piecework 


la? 






All men 


8. 15 /LI 


41.0 


8L8 221 













Information was secured for 24,364 workpeople engaged in facto- 
ries in the manufacture of ready-made clothing. Of these, 34.7 per 
cent were time workers and 65.3 per cent were pieceworkers. 

The respective average earnings in the various districts of the 
20,121 workpeople who worked full time in the last week of Sep- 
A906, are shown in the following table: 



I 



ffomea constituted nearly three-fifths of the number of persons 
ttrlwied in the returns from readj-made clothing factoriea, of whom 
■offi than one-hnlf were operators of power sewing machines, while 
Ksriy one-fourth \pere hand sewers. 

^ average earnings of the women operators of power sowing 
twtanes who ■worked full time at piecework in the last week of 
Seplember, 1906, and the per cent of such operators whose earnings 
I ^ within each specified wage group, ore shown in the following 
table; 



'tTAAOE yVLl^TIME EAKNINOS OF WOMEN OPERATORS OF POWER SEWIKO 
HACHDIES in the READY-MADE CLOTHING INDUSTRY IX THE LAST WEEK OF 
KtTBMBKK, lOOe, AND THE PER CENT OF BUCH SEWING MACHINE OPERATORS 
*BOSE EARNINGS WERE WITHIN CERTAIN SPECIFIED WAOE CBori'S. BY DIM. 
laiCTS, 
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1906, and the per cent of women hand sewers whose "wages * 
within certain specified wage groups: 

AVERAQE FULI^TUIE EARNINOS Of WOUEN HAND SEWERS IN THE REAI>V-1C1 
CLOTHING INDUSTRY IN THE LAST WEEK OF SEPTEMBER, 1(06, AND THE PER C\ 
OF SUCH HAND SEWERS WHOSE EARNINOS WERE WITHIN CEBTAIN SPECI* 

GROUPS, nv DISTRICTS. 







Pet cent ol women band sewm -wvn 
full time wboee rmmlaga wm— 
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BOOT AKD SHOE UTBUSTRT. 

Of the 124,200 operatives employed in boot, shoe, and clog inakii\ 
factories in the United Kingdom in 1904, .about 86,600 were taaii 
and 37,600 were females. The number covered by the returns in thl 
present investigation was 41,508, of which number 38,582 wer 
employed in the wholesale manufacture of boots and shoes and (W 
remainder in the custom work and repair branches of the industrj 
and in clog making. 

Of those employed in boot and shoe factories, 73.2 per cent worked 
full time in the last week of September, 1906. Their average eam-i 
ings are shown in the table which follows: 



Ivenige luU-tlme """'"f* of- 



Lelceitcrshlie (excluding 

NoTthamphm 

Kellerlni! 

NortliBmpbnublre (exdiu 
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Uancbeslet 

SootlMid 

Kertol'- -m. 
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Women form 22 per cent of the employees included in the retuma- 
More than one-half were machine operators or closers and nearly one- 
tlaid were fitters. In the following table is shown the range of the 
MiBings of women who worked full time in the last week of Septom- 
W, 1906, and their average earnings. 

"BRiOE FUDUTIME EARNINGS OF WOMEN IN BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES IN THB 
UBT week OF SEPTEMBER. ISM, AND THE PER CENT OF WOMEN WIIOSB EARN- 
DIQ6 WERE WITHIN CERTAIN SPECIFIED WAGE OROUPS, BY OCCUPATIONS. 
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SILK Am) FELT HAT IHDUSTRY. 

Over 80 per cent of the S,112 workpeople in this industry regarding 
whom returns were received were employed in works in Lancashire 
ttd Cheshire. Men were nearly one-half and women nearly one-third 
of the total number. Nearly three-fourths of the women W' 
38697— No. 86—10 14 
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mers, while of the men the largest groups were plonkers and' 
and finishers. ^ 

In the following table is given the average earnings of the ei ' 
in this industry who worked full time in the last week of Sei'' 
1906, and the per cent of employees whose earnings fell ^ri ■■z.'^ 
epectfied wage groups: ^"^^ 

AVERAGE FUI.I-TI1CE EABNrNGS OF EHPLOYEBS IN THE SILC AND Fl 

INDC3TRV IN THE LAST WESK OF SEPTEMBER, 190», AND THE PER CKW. 

PLOYEES WHOBE EARNINGS WERE WITHIN CERTAIN SPECIFIED WAGE ' 
BY OCCUPJ 
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MISCELLANEOUS CLOTHING INDUSTRIES. 

Of the 12,918 workpeople included in the returns received 
these industries, 2,705 were men, 653 were lads and boys, 7,581 w 
women, and 1,979 were girls. 

The average earnings of those employees in these industries 1^ , 
worked full time in the last week of September, 1906, are shown . 
the following tabic: 
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Under the classification "other clothing" trades are included re- 
turns from manufacturers of caps and tweed hats, artificial flowers, 
and from hatters' furriers, 

DYEING AND CLEANING. 
The returns received from establisliments in thb industry incluue 
\people, of whom 1,762 were men, 487 latls and bop, 
n, and 1,011 girls. 
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fbo tTsr^e eamings of those employees in the dyeing and clean- 
hf ioJostty who wcH^ed full time in the last week of September, 
IMM. and the percentage distributioa of such employees in the 
I wious wage gronps is shown in the following table : 

irmcE rULL-TIUE BAItNmOS DP EUPLOTEES IN TQB DYEINO AND CLEANINO 
OtDITSTKT IN TBB LAST WBEC Or BEPTEHBER.ltM, AND TUB PERCENT OF EIC- 
fLOTEta IN THAT INDUSTRY WHOSE EARNINOS WERE WITIIIX EACH SPECIFIED 
WAGE OROUP. BY SEX. 
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LAUnSRIES. 

Returns were received from laundries which coverpJ 33,620 
emplorees, of whom 28,437 were employed in power laundries and 
5.1S9 in hand laundries. Of those employed in power laundries 69 
Percent were women, and of these neariy one half were hand ironers. 

The average earnings of those women who worked full time in tlie 
'»st week of September, 1906, and the percentage diMtribution of 
^t^li women workers in wage groups is shown in the following table: 

*VEBAGE FILI^TIME EARNINGS OP WOKEN IN POWER LAUNDRIES IN THE LAST 
WEEK OF SEPTEMBER, IBM, AND THE PER CENT OF 8CCH WOMEN WHOSE EAHX- 
WOS WERE WITHIN EACH SPECIFIED WAGE GROUP. BY OCCUPATIONS. 
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RECENT REPORTS OF STATE BUREAUS OF LABOR 

STATISTICS. 

LOUISIANA. 

Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor for the State of Louisiana, 
1906-1907. Robert E. Lee, Commissioner. 55 pp. 

This is the fourth biemiial report of labor statistics for the State. 
The subject-matter is treated in 7 chapters, as follows: Labor laws of 
1906, 9 pages; child labor, 11 pages; report of the female factory 
inspector of New Orleans, 7 pages; statistics of manufactures, 6 
pages; strikes and lockouts, 5 pages; extracts from the constitution 
of Oklahoma, 6 pages, and immigration statistics, 1 page. 

Labor Laws. — Under this caption the laws enacted by the Louisi- 
ana general assembly during the session of 1906, affecting labor, are 
reproduced. 

Chiu> Labob. — Abstracts of the child-labor laws of the various 
States are given under this title. 

Strikes and Lockouts, 1906 and 1907. — This is a detailed record of 
industrial disputes occurring in the State during the period covered 
by this report. 

BIASSACHUSETTS. 

Thirty^nth Annual Report on the Statistics of Labor for the Tear 1908. 

Charles F. Gettemy, Director, xii, 319 pp. 

This report is made up of three parts, as follows: Part I, Strikes 
and lockouts for the year 1908, 140 pages; Part II, Labor organiza- 
tions, 76 pages; Part III, Changes in rates of wages and hours of 
labor, 103 pages. 

Strikes and Lockouts for the Year 1908. — Of the 102 labor 
disputes during the year 1908, 98 were strikes and 4 were lockouts. 
The number of strikes shows a decrease of 138 over that of the pre- 
vious year. The industries in which labor disputes occurred, with 
the number of disputes in each, follow: Building and stone working, 
31; clothing, 21; food, liquors, and tobacco, 7; leather and rubber 
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goods, 4; metals, mixclunery, and shipbuilding, 4; printing ai 
allied trades, 1 ; public employment, 1 ; restaurants and retail tra< 
2; textiles, 17; transportation, 6; and miscellaneous, 8. The ft 
iowing table shows the number of strikes by causes, the number 
strikers and establbhments involved, and the working days lost: 
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The employees of 11 estublishmcnts, 108 in number, were involve*! 
in the 4 lockouts of the year and !ost an aggregate of 2,430 working 
days. In the following table is shown the duration, the number of 
strikers participating, and the establishments affected in the strikes 
which succeeded, partly succeeded, and failed: 
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Data relative to employees, earnings, days in operation, and pro- 
portion of business done are presented in the table following: 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, AVERAGE YEARLY EARNINGS, AVERAGE DAYS 
IN OPERATION, AND PROPORTION OP BUSINESS DONE IN 10 PRINCIPAL INDUS- 
TBIES AND IN ALL INDUSTRIES, 1008. 



Indostry. 



B«otsandshoei 

CKtBB goods 

OnlKiiKiaiiishliigtexUlM 

uetncaJ machtimry, appantuSi and sop- 

flStt 

PModry and machliM slwp prod acts 

Unher. tanned, curriied, and flnisbed.... 

Uqaofs,malt 

hpvaiui vood pulp 

Viete goods 

W«ted goods 

Ottarlndustites 

Total 



Average namber of 
employees. 



Males. 



Fejpalos. 



51,444 

48,666 

5,752 

8,631 

80,661 

0,106 

1,740 

7,530 

0,065 

13,825 

135,088 



25,481 

43,070 

1,317 

1,007 
451 
121 



3,860 

5,126 

13,053 

62,531 



323,308 



156,826 



Total. 



76,025 

01,645 

7,060 

10,538 

31, 112 

0,227 

1,740 

11,390 

15,091 

25,878 

108,519 



480,134 



Average 

yearly 

earnings. 



$551.07 
438.06 
467.18 

558.40 
601.03 
537.46 
880.73 
489.02 
455.40 
444.35 
522.64 



510. 71 



Average 
days in 
opera- 
tion. 



.285.16 
271.48 
270.04 

256.15 
203.62 
285.17 
300.21 
253.56 
253.92 
293.36 
275.44 



275.04 



Propor- 
tion of 
business 
done. 



63.74 
75.20 
61.08 

53.11 
56.91 
56.93 
57.13 
71.76 
53.68 
69.36 
61.12 



61.40 



TTie table following shows the number of employees (wage-earners) 
of each sex earning the indicated weekly wages. The number of 
employees given is the number reported in each industry for the week 
in which the largest number was employed, and does not, therefore, 
agree with the number shown in the table preceding. 

NUMBER OF HALE AND FEMALE ADULTS AND OF YOUNG PERSONS EMPLOYED IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, BY CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGES, 1908. 



ClasslAed weekly wages. 



Coder « 

6tBdimder$5 

15 and under S6 

KudonderS? 

17 and under S8 

ftftod under f9 

ttud under $13 

no tnd under S13.. 
UiuKi under $15.. 
tUand under $20.. 
ttttnd under $25.. 
tK and over 



ToUL 350,118 



Persons 21 years of 
age and over. 


Young 

persons 

(under 

21). 


Males. 


Females. 


1,237 

3,812 

6,216 

13,584 

22,469 

31,472 

41,399 

61,632 

70,293 

69,996 

19,638 

8,370 


1,883 

9,062 

14,610 

23,309 

24,414 

21,780 

18.609 

18,426 

8,769 

3,363 

550 

160 


1,707 

17,645 

17,919 

18,057 

10,854 

6,399 

4,196 

2,810 

1,032 

281 

21 

23 


350, 118 


144,935 


80,944 



Total. 



4,827 
30,519 
38,745 
54,950 
67,737 
59,651 
64,204 
82,868 
80,094 
73,640 
20,209 

8,5£3 



675,997 



MINNESOTA. 

Elevenih Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor y Industries and 
Gwmmerce of the State of Minnesota, 1907-1908. W. H. Williams, 
Commissioner, 257 pp. 
The subjects presented in this report are: Factory inspection, 75 

pages; child labor, 3 pages; state free employment bureaus, 19 

pages; labor organizations, 72 pages; railroad switch yards, 15 

pages; mining, 48 pages; labor laws, 4 pages. 
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IRON MINK STATISTICS. 1907 AND 1908. 



I tains. 



Number of mines iai^lMraUon 

ATtnge namber of employcee 

Avtrage daily wages, anderground 

Af«ni(!e<kjly wa^es, sorfaee Mid skilled laborer. 

TOM of Oft shipped 

Fatilaoridents 

NooEatal accidents 



Year. 



1907. 



91 

15.535 

S2.46 

S2.73 

26,543,675 

81 

66 



1908. 



93 

13.313 

r2.48 

S2.67 

21,413,247 

54 

54 



Labor Laws. — ^The text of the laws of several States relating to 
the hours of labor and the ventilation and cleanliness of workshops 
is here given. 

NEW YORK. 

Seventh Annual Report of (h€ Department of Labor, for the twelve 
months ended September SO, 1907, Transmitted to the legislature 
January 1, 1908. John Williams, Commissioner. Part I, 272 pp.; 
Part II, 282 pp. ; Part III, 603 pp. ; Part IV, xcvi, 934 pp. 

Part I consists of the annual report of the conmiissioner of labor 
relative to the operation of the department of labor, preliminary 
reports of the bureau of factory inspection and the bureau *of media- 
tion and arbitration, and the labor laws in force in the State October 1, 
1907; Part II, Twenty-second annual report of the bureau of fac- 
tory inspection; Part III, Twenty-first annual report of the bureau 
of mediation and arbitration; Part IV, Twenty-fifth annual report 
of the bureau of labor statistics. 

Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Lahor Statistics, for the 

year ended September 30, 1907. 

This part embraces the following subjects: Economic condition of 
libor, 42 pages; trade unions in 1907, 14 pages; trade union initiation 
fees and dues, 32 pages; appendixes containing statistical tables, 918 
pages; copies of forms used, 8 pages. 

The State op Employment. — This chapter presents a continu- 
ous record, showing the number and percentage of members of labor 
unions unemployed in 1907, causes of and duration of idleness as 
reported by tlie officers of unions representing approximately one- 
fourth the membership of trade unions in the State, and comparative 
statistics for the preceding year. The smallest number of unions 
reporting for any month in 1907 was 191 and tlie largest number was 
194, while the workpeople embraced by tliese monthly reports varied 
from 92,797 to 100,965. From the returns it appears that the state 
of employment was less favorable in 1907 than in either 1905 or 1906, 
the percentage of unemployment for those reporting for the three 
years being as follows: 1905, 11.2; 1906, 9.3, and 1907. 16.2. ^ 
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The following table shows the number and percentage of unkni 
idle at the end of March and September, 1906 and 1907, by cao 



C>UH. 


End ol Uucb, 
ISQB. 


End ol Septem- 


Endollfucti, 
1W7. 


"■«!* 


N limbec 

Idle. 


Par 


NnnbOT 
Idle. 


S 


Nnmber 
Idle. 


Per 


Number 


4 


j^ . . 


lO.TIB 
1,3W 
10,«82 

4Tsr 


28!7 
8.1 


U.MS 

eet 

3, DID 


S4.0 

3.1 
IS.3 
14.5 


S2,031 

i 

100 


87. S 
4.0 


1 


"", 
































37,137 


lOD.O 


2l,S7J 


100.0 


77,270 


100.0 


«3,&W 









Wages and Earnings. — Returns received from trade unions % 
tlie year 1907 show that an average weekly increaae of £2.49 in wad 
was obtained by 72,125 males, and tliat 1,435 females obtained t 
average weekly increase of $12.11, while 2,685 males suffered an ava| 
age weekly decrease of 11 .26 in wages. The large increase in aver^ 
wages was due to the advance of $17 per week obtained by one lai;g 
actors' union. Omitting this change the average weekly increase d , 
1907 would be $1.48. 

The following table sbows the average earnings for tlie first asc 
tliird quarters and for six months, as reported by trade unions in , 
1907: \ 

HUUBER AND AVKRAOE EARNINGS OF ORGANIZED WORKING PEOPLE BEPOHTINO , 
FOR THE FIRST AND THIRD QUARTERS OF 1907, BY SEX AND GROUPS OF IHDVS- 

TRIES. 



Averatra enmlDEs. 



Bulldlnj;, stone worli- 
Tranaporialioii'.";!;;!! 

Uelab, machlDcry, 
andslilpbulldliie.... 

PilQllng,TjliidiiiE,«lc. 

WDodworlElHg and 
lurnllura 

Food and Uqiwrs 

TbeatRnamlmualc... 

Tobacco 

Bests ur&nu and reulj 

Public empiojment. .. 
S tatlonary enfftnemen . 
Ml9c«]lanfiaiu 
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^CbnwE OF Wages anx> Earnings. — Under this title tables are pre- 
sented in which, by means of index numbers based upon the earnings 
the years 1899 to 1901 , the course of per diem and half-yearly eam- 
igs are shown for the 10-year period, 1897 to 1907, for 46 trades. A 
oomparison of the aimple averages of these index numbers for the 
nrious years indicates an increase of 22.9 per cent in per diem and 
of 31^ per cent in half-yearly earnings in the 10-year period. The 
«ic«K of the latter figure was due to the increased volume of employ- 
ment during the period. 

The Cost of LtrvrNG. — As the result of investigations conducted in 

the five principal cities of the State it was found that in the 10-year 

period, 1897 to 1907, the cost of rents had increased 24 percent; fuel, 

lo per cent; clothing, 20 per cent; and furniture and utensils, 19 per 

r cent, while the cost of lighting had decreased 16 per cent. These fig- 

l ues, when combined with those of the United States Bureau of Labor 

p'pwaenting the retail price of food (*•) , show an increased cost of liv- 

\ ^ for the 10-year period of 22 per cent. 

Hours of Labor. — Of over 1,000,000 operatives employed in fac- 
tories visited during the year, 56.2 per cent were working less than 58 
hours per week. In 1901 the percentage of such employees working 
\«8 than 58 hours per week was 38. Returns from workingmen^s 
««sociations show that during the year 1907 11,886 working people 
Wd their hours of labor reduced. The number of j>ersons so benefited 
in 1907 was less than in 1906, but greater than in either 1904 or 1905. 
^ hours of 702 working people were increased in 1907. 

The following table shows, by industries, the reductions in hours of 
Wbor per week and the number of organized workers affected : 

BEDUCTIONS IN WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOR OF MEMBERS OF LABOR ORQANIZA- 
"HONS AND MEMBERS AFFECTfeD, AS REPORTED BY LABOR UNIONS FOR THE YEAR 
KNDINO SEPTEMBER 30, 1907. 



I 



Industry. 



SjMUig, stone working, etc 

^•«oportatton- 

gothtog tnd textiles 

««^. madiioery, and shipbuilding. 

Wnting, binding, etc 

Woodworking fluid furniture 

rood tnd liquors. 

Kittaanuits and retail trade 

StiUoittry mginemen 

wKeHsneons 



Total.. 



Members 

affected. 


Total 
hours. 


1 

Average 

hours i>er 

week. 


4,101 


20.082 


4.9 


2,556 


30,546 


12.0 


1,258 


3,547 


2.8 


%C> 


4,309 


4.5 


356 


456 


1.3 


449 


543 


1.2 


368 


l,(i45 


4.5 


66 


258 


3.9 


104 


2,709 


26.0 


1,672 


17,614 


10.5 


11,886 


81,709 


6.9 



Members 
obtaining 
the eight- 
hour day. 



1,855 
35 

"ioo 
"is 

126 



101 
899 



3,134 



Trade Unions. — On September 30, 1907, there were in the State 
2,497 organizations, having a membership of 436,792. This is an 
increase for the year of 77 unions and 38,298 members. 

a Bulletin No. 77, p. 185. 
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TV nmber and membership of trade unions in New York City 
«.i tot ihf State, exclusiTe of New York City, for each year ending 
>^iinaber 30, 1898 to 1907, a.Te shown in the following table: 
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I'sios Fees ant> Dtjes. — During 1906 there were 74,778 new 
ftmbers initiated by 2,223 unions. The fees paid for admission 
iammted to S&75,106, or an average of $9.03. The following table 
fji-ws the number and per cent of unions charging initiation fees 
rtich fell witbin the specified classes: 



iTSBEE AS-D PER. 


CENT OF LABOR UNIONS CUAROINO 
CLASSIFIED AMOUNT. 


INITI.VTIIJ 


1 FKKSOF 
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worimig conditions and hours of labor, conditions of appren- 
etc. Of the wage-earners making returns, 51 per cent 
d an increase in wages, 12 per cent a decrease, and 37 per 
no change; 38 per cent made full time, 51 per cent part time, 
11 per cent did not report on this subject; 64 per cent reported 
of living increased, 2 per cent decreased, 12 per cent no change, 
2 per c^nt made no report on this question; 40 per cent favored 
lO-hour day, 32 per cent an 8-hour day, 26 per cent a 9-hour day, 
2 per cent a 12-hour day. The average wages paid per day in 
different trades were: Blacksmiths $1.87, brick masons $3.50, 
nters SI. 80, mfiu^hinists $2.75, painters $2.06, printers $2.25, 
.lie workers $1.25, and wheelwrights $2.13. 
Miscellaneous Factories. — Under this classification the num- 
of factories reporting was 555, of which 500 reported an invested 
tal of S42,410,430; 549 reported the number of employees as 
J553, and 551 reported the number of persons dependent on them 
a livelihood as 92,220. An 8-hour day was reported by 4 factories, 
Wxour day by 15, a 9J-hour day by 3, a 10-hour day by 408, a lOJ- 
day by 6, a 11-hour day by 42, a 12-hour day by 72, and a day 
nging from 10 to 12 hours in length by 4. An increase in wages 
Wa reported by 22 per cent of the factories, no change by 76 per 
<BBit, while 2 per cent made no report. Of the adult employees, 85 
gar cent were able to read and write, and of the children 89 per cent. 
!5hfe highest daily wages paid was $2.40 and the lowest $0.96. In 
ft per cent of the factories wages are paid weekly, in 10 per cent 
[monthly, in 19 per cent semimonthly, in 1 per cent daily, and in 1 
per cent by the piece. The tables presented show for each establish- 
Uttiit the product manufactured, capital stock, horsepower, days in 
operation, hours of labor, number of employees, and number of per- 
«>ua dependent on factory, highest and lowest wages, etc. 

Cotton, Woolen, and Knitting Mills. — The number of mills 
covered by this presentation is 352, with an aggregate invested capital 
of $49,192,300. The number of spindles in operation was 3,110,099, 
blooms 54,812, of knitting machines 6,232, together requiring 133,851 
horsepower. 

The number of employees reported by 300 mills (297 cotton and 
woolen and 3 silk) was 28,082 adult males, 20,644 adult females, and 
5,536 children — a total of 54,262. The number of persons dependent 
upon the nulls was 146,400. Of the adult employees 85 per cent, 
^^ of the children 80 per cent, were able to read and write. The 
average of the highest daily wages (based on the highest wages paid 
^ any employee by each establishment) was $2.50, lowest $0.79, 
for men; for women the average highest wages were $1.30, lowest 
<0,66, and for children the average wages were about $0.57. An 
increase of wages was reported by 21 per cent of the establishments, 
78 per cent reported no change, and 1 per cent made no report. 

38697— No. 86—10 ^15 
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YIRQJMIA. 

' BmA Annual Report of (he Bureau of Labor and Industrial Sta- 
tjtiesfar the State of Virginia. 1908. James B. Doherty, Com- 
msioner. 276 pp. 

T^ mbjects preBenied in this report are industrial statistics, 224 
M»; labor laws, 4 pages ; faetory inspection, 7 pages ; decisions of 
MTU, 40 pages. 

IiDCSTKiAL Statistios. — ^A Series of tables is given for 41 indus- 
aiv, showing for each industry for 1907 the number of establish- 
Mtu reporting for the year, the value of product, capital invested, 
ammt paid for iprages, r^it, taxes, and insiu-ance, number of wage- 
rfvoers by sex and occupation with average daily pay, number and 
srvage monthly pay of persons employed on salary, number of hours 
rfvofk per day and days in operation for each establishment, wage 

i^igeSf and also totals and averages for each industry. For each 
*hstry comparisons with 1906 are presented. Statistics are also 
pfn of the operations of 8 gas works and 19 waterworks plants^ of 
s'w^gft daily wages of employees of 43 steam and 25 electric rail- 
njs, and of accidents on steam and electric roads. 

^ioftowing table shows for 1906 and 1907, for each of the indus- 
^ in the State which reported an output in 1907 exceeding 
ft.(yW>,WO, the number of establishments reporting, capital invested, 
^ue of product, and aggregate wages paid: 

*^^AL DCVKSTKD, VALUE OF PRODUCT, AND WAGES PAID IN 22 INDUSTRIES. 1906 

AND ig07. 
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53 


55 


11 


10 


15 


15 


15 


16 


9 


9 
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6 


80 


74 


24 


20 


867 


393 


4 


3 


52 


51 


22 


22 


32 


26 


7 


6 


24 
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Capital invested. 



Value of product. 



Wages paid. 



1906. 



1907. 



1906. 



1907. 



$417,000 11,212,000 $1,899,574 $2,904,700 



2,667,344 
(«) 

992,339 

1,206,935 

8,211,329 

3,043,826 

12, 129, 844 

296,233 
1,249,223 

347,341 
3,174,256 

178,500 

1,294,347 
880,970 

750,923 

850,374 
2,451,160 
2,561,011 
1,089,220 

1,845,476 



2,905,845 
1,170,347 



1,522,183 
1,402,414 



1,749.848 
1,164,732 



1,044,989 1,565,260 1,417,290 



1,460,729 

7,227,929 

3,042,483 

16,636,757 

316,623 
1,316,000 

442,709 
3,545,000 

178,500 

1,206,441 
1,009.005 

706,599 

657,967 
2,416,180 

2,277,753 
889,854 

2,187,476 



7,445,337 
5,852,039 
9.201,414 
16,869,086 
2,060,275 
1,380,500 
1,322,517 
3,356,595 
837,716 
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1,923,568 

10,815,839 

1,913,000 

1,068,419 

6,398,064 

10,133,237 

2,179,226 

4,200,108 



/ 8,541,417 
6,443,061 
11,648.764 
18,634,098 
2,403,808 
1,117,010 
1,522,488 
3,078,195 
1,060,093 

2,467,346 

1,787,480 
7,805,095 
2,049,186 

1,084,568 

6,302,000 

10,125,327 

2,644,420 

5,028,144 



1906. 



$302,976 
196, 0?2 
(«) 

310,652 

1,265,645 
1,091,587 
304.829 
5,492.905 
432,024 
388,581 
221,407 
448,040 
248,856 

595,288 

326,578 

3,202,763 

182,919 

276,611 

443,450 

1,059,368 

475,150 

807,844 



1907. 



$553,810 
206,814 
516,574 

293,651 

1,392,530 
I,a31,fi25 
273,359 
5,998,962 
478. 955 
378,928 
279.373 
436,054 
293,364 

674,775 

354.043 

2,638,331 

185,513 

331,015 

447,246 

1,010,562 

542,348 

1,111,297 



a Not reported. 
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vere 214 general contracting firms in the 
■ted the value of work constructed during i 
J7 ,092,815, and 104 firms of plumbers, ga. i 

reported the value of work done during t 
1,542,094. 
>r the 8 gas works show ownership (private 

private and municipal consumption, price 
, and number and daily wages of employeet 
19 waterworks plants show ownership (pri- 
of plant, daily capacity of pumps, numb | 
roirs, consumption, pressure, price to cons ' ' 
and number &nd wages of employees, 
steam and electric railways operating in the - 
s average daily wages paid by each road io 
le average daily wages paid by all roads. Tt 
iry of the data presented: 
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ilroads in Virginia during 1907 there resulted irott 
irains the accidental killing of 75 employees, 7 pa»- 
Jthers, and the injury of 930 employees, 106 pfts- 
others; from causes other than the movement ol 
ed the accidental killing of 3 employees, and the i 
loyees, 3 passengers, and 1 other person. On tne 
during 1907 there were accidentally injured 160 
ployees, and 79 other persons; and 8 passengeis, 
i others were killed. 



nJiETIH OF THE BBBKAV OF I.&SOH, 

s. — This chapter is devoted to detailed st>a.lis: 
'^e employ of mercantile houBes, 8 steazxi rmih 
I, and 2 telegraphic companies. Hie data, ^i've 

in each occupation, wages per day or jper m 
r day, and days of labor per month. 
BENT Otficeb. — During the year 1907 there 
(28,769 for males and 2,305 for females) fux-ni 
iployment office of Seattle; for the tweat^ zna 
, 1908, there were 11,297 positions (10,35S for n 
lies) furnished by the public employment offio 
!3 positions (5,766 for m^es and 457 for females^ 
rment office of Spokane, and for the months of J 
I, 156 positions (137 for males and 19 for fema 
T the public employment office of Everett. 
Uandfactdbes. — Statbtics are presented by co 
each of 1,466 establishments, city or town in wti 
^mmodity manufactured, daily capacity and outp 
pees by sex, hours of labor per day, days per monl 
jesr plant was operated, average wages paid ma 
kind of power used. A summary of the data shol 
hinents employed 43,202 working people (40,51 
females), that the daily hours of labor averaged 1 
or females, and that the daily wt^es of males avp> 
illed and $2.31 for unskilled labor, and of female 
a list of 198 new industrial plants established sine 

is given, showing location by county and city o 
nmodity manufactured, amount of capital invested 
mployees required. These plants required the eni' 
3 working people, 

WEST TtROINIA. 

ieport of the Bureau of Lahor. 1907-1908. I. V. 
issioner. 257 pp. 

■s of this report contain information on the followtog 
ic« of manufactures, 51 pages; new industries 
f^es; report of free public employment bureau, 2 
the department of inspection, 22 pages; report of 
tion of fire escapes, 8 pages; labor laws, court 
7 of officials of bureau of labor, et«., 117 pages. 
Manufactures. — Under this title statistics for 78 
e year ending December 31, 1907, ore presented, 
blishments the capital invested in plant, value of 
of employees, number of days in operation, hours of 
amounts paid in wages. The following table ia > 
eports of 632 establishments: 



IQINIA. 225 
■OK THE y»AR 




190.500 

ulooo 



B.S2I,3T1 
«,290 
625,711 

I,8as.7i5 



• Hours worked per day 
'i"a M prlQtid In Ibe rep^..,. 
' ^Igatet here sliould apparmtl; 



ml r^portiHl, Tlitsc flKUrcs a 
r, ncrocOlng to the orl^Lnal. 



Of the establishments reporting, 276 note an increase and 27 a 
decrease in wages. 

New Industries Established. — Under this title a list of new 
industries established in 1906 and 1907 is given, with location, number 
rf employees, and wages paid in each. A summary shows that 470 
establishments, with an aggregate capital of $24,144,090, commenced 
\iviane3S during the period. These establishments gave employment 
to 13,205 persons, and paid in monthly wages S573,704. 



C 



\Ki 



ILLETIN OF THE BUBEAU OP LABOB, 

[ENT BuEEAC — This chapter consists of a report 
the bureau since its organization, May 15, 1901, ■ 
summarized in the following table: 
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i 
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208 
140 

1 

MO 
857 


836 
3,4eB 

iseo 

i;k5 
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.3M 
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790 

I'.m 

381 


3S* 
l«5 

SI 

378 
*B1 


1,0U 

I'm 

1,D» 
1,363 
842 


M.4 
95.3 
76.4 
W.8 

M.4 


soil 

1 


» 


a,m 


»,39B 


3,887 


13,063 


7,067 


1,217 


B,3M 


50.8 


71.1 



OUBT Decisions, etc. — The remainder of the report 
lowing subjects: Laws of the State pertaining to 
ons of various courts aSecting labor; legislation 
the prevention of accidents; a directory of officia/a , 



KECEWT FOREIGN STATISTICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

AUSTRIA. 

THi Arieiiseinatellungen und Aussperrungen in Osterreich wdhrend 
da Jdkres 1907, Herausgegeben vom k. k. Arbeitsstatistischen 
Amtc im Handelsministeriiim. 740 pp. 

This volvune contains the fourteenth annual report of the Austrian 
GoTemment on strikes and lockouts. The information, which is 
f»»m|aled by the Aiistrian bureau of labor statistics, is given in the 
f-rm of an analysis and six tables showing: (1) Strikes according 
In geographical distribution; (2) strikes according to industries; (3) 
?neral summary of strikes; (4) comparative summary of strikes 
t*r the ten-year period 1898-1907; (5) details for each strike in 
IW; (6) details for each lockout in 1907. An appendix gives a 
t«icf review of industrial and labor conditions in Austria, statistics 
'•f trade unions, and notes concerning the strikes and lockouts re- 
ported in the preceding pages of the report. 

Strikes in 1907. — The number of strikes and the number of 
est&bliahments affected by the strikes during the year 1907 show 
^^t little change from the year 1906, while there is a slight increase 
^ the number of strikers and in the number of persons affected. 
^ number of strikes during 1907 was 1,086; the number of estab- 
fishments affected was 6,130; the number of persons employed in 
^We establishments was 287,662, and of this number 176,789 went 
^strike. Of the 176,789 persons on strike 5,619 were dismissed and 
^^5 found other work after the strike. 

The average niunber of strikers to each strike in 1907 was 163, as 
^Bipared with 142 in 1906, and the number of strikes as compared 
^th the number of establishments affected was in the proportion of 
^to 5.6, as against 1 to 5.5 in the years 1906 and 1905. In other 
^'^ords, while the average niunber of persons to a strike shows a marked 
^crease, the scope of a strike has not changed materially as com- 
pared with the preceding year. 

'The introduction to the report calls attention to the fact that esti- 
iflates of the losses occasioned by the strikes must be accepted only 
^fti many reservations. On this basis the wage loss of the 176,789 
strikers, who were out 2,087,523 days, is estimated at 6,300,000 
crowns ($1 ,278,900) ; of this amount 500,000 crowns ($101,500) was 
caused by the strikes which were successful, 4,600,000 crowns 
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($933,800) by the partially successful strikes, and 1,200,C1 
($243,600) by the strikes which failed. In addition, in ^ 
12,835 persons not on strike were thrown out of work, and 
in wages is estimated to have been 284,000 crowns (S37,3S^ 

The number of lockouts in 1907 was 26, as compared t% 
1906. 

The following table shows by industries the number of sti 
number of establishments affected, the number of strikens^ 
the year 1907: 

STRIKES, ESTABLISHMENTS AFFECTED, STRIKERS, AND OTHER EMP 

THROWN OUT OF WORK, BY INDUSTRIES, 1907. 



Indnstry. 



Mining and metalliirgicaL 

Quarrying, products of atone, day, 

glass, etc 

Metal working 

Machinery, instruments, apparatus, 

etc 

Woodworking, caoutchouc, carved 

materials, etc 

Leather, liiaes, hair, feathers, etc 

Textiles. 

Upholstering and paper hanging 

Wearing apparel, cleaning, etc 

Paper 

Foods and drinks (including tobacco) . 

notels, restaurants, etc 

Chemical products 

Building trades 

Printing 

Heat, light, and power plants 

Commerce. 

Transportation 

Other 

TotaL 



Strikes. 



144 

96 
90 

64 

106 

ao 

152 

3 
66 
10 
79 

2 

11 

198 

18 

2 

16 
18 

7 



1,086 



EtUb- 

lish- 

meota 

af. 
fected. 



181 
259 



140 



6,130 



Total 

em- 

ployees. 



86,175 

11,486 
13,288 

18,712 



616 


9,964 


42 


1,306 


279 


60,139 


12 


46 


1,177 


20,755 


13 


793 


1,302 


16,062 


11 


885 


11 


4,509 


526 


27,361 


76 


2,551 


2 


101 


890 


5,737 


217 


7,907 


9 


365 



Strikers. 



Num< 
bar. 



44,501 

7,204 
7,735 

7,904 

7,021 
1,127 

89,725 
46 

18,419 

5n 

11,160 

127 

2,045 

16,638 

739 

85 

4,058 

7,387 

291 



Per 

cent 

of total 

em- 
ployees. 



BtrU 



Other 
em- 
plgyae s j 
thrown I reem 
out of I ployet 
work. 



51.6 

62.7 
58.2 

42.2 

7a6 
86.3 
66.1 
100.0 
88.7 
72.8 
69.4 
33.0 
45.4 
60.8 
29.0 
84.2 
70.7 
93.4 
79.7 



1,358 43,121 



689 
262 



6.389 



594 7,259 



279 

8 

3,096 



287,662 176,789 



61.5 



261 

21 

368 



1,100 

4,710 

IS 



72 

13 
5 



6,1X0 
906 
37,910 
43 
17,994 
642 
9,933 
63 
1,820 
14,386 
684 
9 
4.016 
7,381 
389 j 



12,836 



166,175 



The industries in which the largest number of strikes occurred wc 
the building trades with 198, the textile industries with 152, and tl 
mining industries with 144 strikes; only one of the other groups < 
industries had over 100 strikes. In the following industries more tha^ 
10,000 workers were on strike: ACning, etc., industries with 44,50 
strikers, the textile industries with 39,725 strikers, the wearm^ 
apparel, etc., industries with 18,419 strikers, the building trades witl 
16,638 strikers, and the food and drinks industries with 11,^^^ 
strikers. Out of the total number of 176,789 strikers, these five 
industries included 130,443 strikers, or 73.8 per cent of the tots/ 
number of strikers. 

The following table shows the causes of the strikes for 1907, by 
industries: 
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the total number of strikes 17,2 per cent ■< 
t were partially successful, and 28.3 wer^ uxi 
umber of strikers, 10.3 per cent were engaged in 
»r cent in partially successful strikes, and 20.t 
ul strikes. As compared with the year 1906 
ise in the proportion of strikes which succ» 
and an increase in the proportion which ■were 

ing table shows the number of strikes and o£ st 
ag to duration and results: 

IKES AND STRIKERS, BY DURATION AND 



jRiNO Fourteen Ybabs. — The summaries for the j- 
' were compiled partly from the report for 1907 
irevioua reports. The following table shows the nuic 
I strikers, estabhshments afifected, and working days 
• the period during which the Ministry of Commerce 
lorts on strikes: 



TRIKERS, ESTABLISHMENTS AFFECTED, AND WORKING DAYS LC 
BY YEARS, 18W TO IW7. 
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KMEICS STAXIBnCAI, FUBUCATIOBS AU8TRU. Z31 

r ot strikes and the number of strikers for each year of 
' period are shown, by industries, in the following 

r AXD STRIKERS, BY INDl'STRIES AKD YBARB, ISM TO IWn. 
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I The causes of strikes for each year of the period are shown in tlie 
['^lowing table, the cause and not the strike being made the unit: 

STRIKES, BY CAUSES AND YBARg, ISH TO 1907. 
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■ing table sbovre, for both strikes &ncl stri^ 
the period, the results expressed in pencenta^... 

STRIKZS AMD OF BTStSERS, BY BBBULTS, FOR BAC£ ■■ 
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. — There were reported 26 lockouts in 1907 as cojtb 
J06. The reported causes of the lockouts were : T • 
strikes in other establishments; 1 to dispute conce 
fay 1; 1 to unionism; 2 to demands concerning w ' 
n of work by employees without consent of empk 
.o work; 1 to reductions of hours by employees witi 
nployer; 1 to resistance against the employsient ot 
to refusal to accept reduction of wages; 1 to "pasi 
igainst the employer; and 1 to anticipate a threBtet 

ing table shows the number of lockouts, establishiuei ; 
employees locked out for each year of the period, 18'. ' 



aTABLISHMENTS AFFECTED, AND EMPLOYEES LOCKEC OUT. BY 
YEARS, 18S6TO ISO?. 
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'oUowing shows, by groups of industries, t.tie i' ' 
irs, and establislunentd affected, according t;o t. 
10 the days of work lost by all employees and 
a per 1,000 working people in each group of i' 
1907: 
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at 17 gmaps of ix&d^ustries above shown, 2, namely, building 

Tk) and textiles, together, furnished 40.7 

of strikes during the year. With regard 

, these 2 groups furnished 34.8 per cent. 

strikes are shown, by causes, in the table 
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34 
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39 
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19 
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1,417 
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6,990 
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Succeeded 
partly. 



73,355 
1,910 

10,277 

10,159 

4,873 
815 

11,105 
5,499 

7,622 

2,261 
27 



1,055 
26,523 



Failed. 



34,300 
402 

19,651 

12,664 

7,859 
7,959 

18,627 
1,274 

8,011 

6,117 
183 

481 

351 
1,652 



Total strik- 
ers. 



124,461 
3,773 

35,266 

32,024 

14,423 
9,358 

40,195 
8,190 

21,039 

12,200 
258 

473 

8,396 
29,802 
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days lost by 
all employees 
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of work. 
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438,218 
233,112 
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t frequent cause of strikes during th.e year -^b 
iemands for increased wages, alone or in conjix: 
inds, having figured in 808 strikes, or 63.4 pez- 
)er of strikes for the year, inTolving 124,461 i 
int of the total number of strikers, and causin, 
prorking days, which include days lost by pen 
;rs, who were thrown out of employment on e 
4 these demands 170 were successful for 16,S04 
succeesful for 73,366 strikers, and 311, invol-vij 
liled. The next two tables show, for both sti 
e results of strikes by duration and the results a, 
lies by number of strikers involyed. 



rRIKES AND 8TMEBR8. BY DURATION AND HKBULTH, 1B07. 
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ed by their duration, the largest percentage of successful 
: found in strikes which lasted 7 daj^g or under. In stiifces 
a 24.8 per cent were successful, while ot those which con- 
more than 7 days only 13.8 per cent terminated faTonblv 
liers. In the classes 8 to 15 days and 16 to 30 days thf 
3 of successful strikes were 15.2 and 12, respectively. Of 
ing more than 30 days 13.1 per cent were successhil 
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Hib follomng table gives a summary of the most important strike 
ilititfics for each of the years 1894 to 1907. The figures for the 
jMis 1894 to 1906 have been compiled from previous reports and 
liwK for 1907 &om the present report: 

nULKS AND STRIKEBS, BY RBBULT8, ESTABLTSHltENTS AFFECTED, AND WORKlNa 
DAYS LOST. FOR EACH YEAR, IBM TO 1W7. 
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Tbe number of strikes, establishments affected, strikers, and 
•Efngate working days lost during 1907 show a considerable decrease 
"compared with the figures for 1906. 

CoHOELiATiON AND Abbitratiok.— During the year recourse to the 
itv of December 27, 1892, relating to the conciliation and arbitra- 
timC) of labor disputes, was had in 250 disputes. In 16 cases 
'^'^fmne was had to the law before entire cessation of work had 
f«nirred. 

hi 9 of these cases a compromise was effected, in 3 cases the 
employees receded from their demands, and in 1 case their demands 
v«n granted. In 2 cases, upon the refusal of the employers to pre- 
*tit themselves, strikes were declared which resulted in compromise. 
^ the remaining case a committee of conciliation was fonned but, 
loiiowing a disagreement among the members of the committee, a 
"'^ was declared. This strike was ended by compromise after a 
"econd meeting of the committee had occiured. 

The number of disputes in which the application of the law was 
^^■piMted in 1907 is equal to 19.6 per cent of the number of strikes 
^■ait actually occurred during the year. Ihuing the preceding four- 
■wn-year period such recourse was had in 2,200 disputes, or 24.4 per 
^^nlrfthe total strikes for the period. Requests for the appUcation 
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of the law during 1907 were made by employees in 95 disp ^.^pC^ 
employers in 4 disputes, and by both employees and employe '^"^^^ i» 



disputes. In the 139 other disputes in which recourse was ha^ * 
law the initiative was taken by justices of the peace. '' 

As for results, it was foimd that 10 strikes had termina ^^ 
direct agreement between employers and employees before ^'^^ 
mittees of conciliation were formed. The offer of conciliatk «^ \^Z . 
rejected in 80 of the 240 remaining disputes, the rejection c^^^^. 
from employers in 73 cases, from employees in 5 cases, and 
both employers and employees in 2 cases. In 2 of the 80 ca ^,««un!i 
which conciliation was rejected the disputes were terminated b {0 i C«9Cts 
employees withdrawii^. their demands or accepting conce8sion£ -^^n: 
viously offered, while in the 78 other cases strikes were declan ^ i $^ 
continued. .«ijsii&s t 

Committees of conciliation were constituted for the settlemei .^^^ ^: 
the remaining 158 disputes. Ninety-one of these disputes \,^y,\:y 
settled directly by such committees, and of the 67 disputes remaiiV ^^^ ^ 
10 were settled by arbitration and 7 were settled by the parties tin i^\^ 
selves, after having appeared without success before committeei .^^ 
conciliation. Strikes were declared or continued after the failura' \, ,, 
conciliation and arbitration in the 50 remaining disputes. lcfA\ 

The following is a summary statement in regard to disputes. ' 
which recourse was had to the law concerning conciliation and ai{'^ , 
tration, during 1907 and for the preceding fourteen years taken otf ^ ^ 
lectively: *|*J^ 

SUMMARY OF CASBS IN WHICH RBCOURSB WAS HAD TO THE LAW CONCERNIMI 

CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION, 1803 TO 1906, AND 1W7. ^aiST* 



Items. 



Total number of strikes 

Disputes in which reooorse was had to the law of 1802 

Disputes settled: 

Before the creation of committees of conciliation 

After creation but before assembling of committees of conciliation 

After refusal of request for conciliation. 

Directly by committees of conciliati<m. 

Bt arbitration 

Directly by the parties, after having had recourse to conciliation. 

Total cases settled through the application of the law 

Strikes resulting or continuing: 

After refusal of request for conciliation 

After fUlure of recourse to conciliation and arbitration 

Total cases of fiUlure after application of the law 



1803 

to 

1006. 



1907. 



se i 



0,082 
2,300 



108 

2 

102 

662 

77 

60 



1,001 



700 
400 



1,100 



1,27S «. 



10 
3 
3 

01 

10 

7 



122 



78 
SO 



1 s 



128 



The above summary shows that of 250 disputes considered in 1907, 
122 were settled directly or indirectly through the application of the 
law of 1892, and in the case of 128 the recourse to the law proved 
fruitless. Of the 122 disputes settled, 20 were favorable to the 
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Lfctf ^ employeea, 9& icj(x\^ted in a compromise, and 7 were 
■■M to the eonployees. T-y* the 128 disputes which continued 
fh bflore of •.^t^enap^s n>% conciliatioa and arbitration the 

rmcceeded in 9, -p»z-tA7 succeeded ia 52, and failed in 67 
Or^BKHAHT. 



h«d A<u s p ei -rtttfc<ye»*. -im JoAre 1907. 
Hcluen. St.ak^A8tischen Amt. 



Bearbeitet im Kaiser- 
92 pp. 



s the TimtK ■um.xi&l report on strikes and lockouts issued by 
llnaul Stfttastacaii Office of Geimanj. The report contains 
tod summBLrieia of the data relating to strikes and lockouts 
a map and. b. series of diagrams presenting the principal 
of the ^Bpvit>e» in Oermany and in foreign countries, tables 
tm the datAi ^yy industries and by localities and a summary 
It for tlio ye»XB 18M to 1907. 

Ka rw 1907 -Th* number of strikes which ended in 1907 was 

■nd the a\i.m.\>er of establishments affected was 13,092. Of the 
MtUtmenta a.Sected, 3,604 suspended operations entirely. The 
of employees in the establishments affected was 445,165, and 
!tee 192 A30 -participated in the strikes. (") The number of non- 

who -"were thrown out of employment was 10,594. 
Tat foUo'wing table shows the number of strikes, establishments 
Itcted Btrikexs, and other employees thrown out of work, by 
n^te of strik^es, in 1907: 



B limrtBii "BIrikan" ibowa the msilmam numbtr otsUiktn at mj time daring tb 



Total 



In 1907 the average number of estabtiahments affected by each 
strike was 5.8, while the average number of abrikers to a strike waa 
84.9; the persons on strike formed 43 per cent of the emp'^y^^s of 
tlu establishments affected. The prooortion of atrikes that succeeded 
was 16.5 per cent, those that failed 

succeeded partly were 41.0 per at 

*Tbeniunbet<rfBtrikera Included in the 
Donber of penou on gtrike at Any time di 
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strikers engaged in strikes which succeeded formed lO.O per cen 
those in strikes that failed formed 37.1 per cent, and those in strik 
that succeeded partly formed 62.9 per cent of the total number i 
strikers. 

The following table shows, by principal groups of industries, tb 
number and results of strikes, the number of establishments an 
strikers inyolved, and the number of other employees thrown out < 
work on accoimt of the strikes occurring in the year 1907 : 

NUMBER AND BB8ULT8 OF STRIKES, ESTABLISHMENTS AFFECTED, 8TRIKBB8, AK 
OTHER EMPLOYEES THROWN OUT OF WORK, BY INDUSTRIES* 1907. 

[The oolamn beaded "Strfken" shows the nuudmam number of striken at any tfane dnrlns ths strike 



Industry. 



Gardening, florist, and nmsery trades.... 

Fisheries 

Mining, metaUargloal, salt, eto 

Qaanying, produota of stone, olay, glass, 

eto 

Metal working 

Machinery, instruments, apparatus, etc.. 

Chemloal products 

Oil, fst, soap, gas, eto 

Textiles 

Paper 

Leather 

Woodworking, carved materials, eto 

Food and drinks (Including tobacco) 

Wearing apparel, cleaning, eto 

Building trades 

Printing 

Arttradss 

Oommeroe. .••••••..••.«......•..••.••••• 

Transportatkm 

Hotels, restaurants, eto 

Other 

Total 





Strikes which— 1 






Other 


Total 
strikes. 








Estab- 
lish- 

afbot- 
ed. 


StrHOBKB. 


employe 


8qo- 
ceeded. 


Soo- 
oeeded 


Failed. 


ees 

thrown 
out of 


Pifftly. 


work. 


16 


7 


6 


8 


880 


1«4« 


t 


2 

06 


io' 


2 
25 


00* 


19 
162 


86 
28,847 




Hi 


1» 


20 


89 


80 


417 


11,777 


69d 


182 


21 


80 


81 


808 


14,490 


^'!S 


im 


22 


50 


71 


270 


12,826 


509 


22 


8 


10 


9 


22 


1,074 


04 


18 


2 


4 


12 


20 


736 


21 


98 


17 


41 


40 


106 


10,718 


2,7S1 


23 


2 


10 


U 


79 


1,502 


118 


fi2 


U 


20 


21 


584 


8,340 


* 106 


190 


80 


80 


80 


740 


0,194 


165 


175 


23 


75 


77 


1,478 


lO^ttl 


220 


121 


22 


00 


89 


1,185 


12,401 


2U 


7D4 


133 


299 


272 


5,778 


62,428 


*^ 


24 


4 


4 


16 


84 


607 


78 


7 
88 


»■ 


4 

24 


8 

88 


86 
278 


808 
5,888 




ISO 


108 


19 


40 


43 


742 


8,416 


214 


8 

1 


1 


1 



1 


8 
1 


110 

4 










^, 


2,260 


878 


980 


963 


18,092 


192,480 


10,594 



The building trades had by far the greatest number of strikes, the 
704 disputes in this industry forming 31.1 per cent of all the strikes 
reported; the number of strikers also was in excess of those in any 
other industry, the 62,423 strikers being 32.4 per cent of all the 
persons on strike. The group, woodworking, carved materiab, etc., 
came next in order as regards the number of strikes, this group 
having had 8.4 per cent of all the strikes. The mining, metallui^cal, 
etc., group ranked second as far as the number of strikers was con- 
cerned, with 12.4 per cent of all the persons on strike. 
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The two tables following present the data according to the duration 
ol the strikes and according to the number of strikers inyolved: 



VUKBER AND RESULTS OF STRIKES, ESTABLISHMENTS AFFECTED, STRIKERS, AND 
OTHER EMPLOYEES THROWN OUT OF WORK, BY DURATION, 1007. 

headeid "Striken" ahotrs the TnaTlmnm nomber of strikers at any time during the strike.] 



Days of duiBtion. 




Total 
strikes. 


Strikes which— 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 
affect- 
ed. 


Strikers. 


Suo- 
oeeded. 


Sno- 
oeeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


131 
806 

335 
280 
ISO 
218 
224 
107 


33 
104 
40 
30 
10 
22 
14 
3 


30 
278 
162 
134 

63 
106 
114 

43 


68 

334 

124 

116 

74 

00 

06 

61 


181 
1,706 
1,384 
2,081 
1,183 
3,172 
2,254 
1,041 


4,020 
47,281 
26,108 
10,886 
14,221 
41,605 
25,843 
12,667 


2,266 


373 


030 


068 


13,002 


102,430 



Other 
employ- 



thrown 
out of 
work. 



202 

3,228 

1,440 

2,341 

1,137 

083 

643 

521 

10,504 



KU1CBKR AND RESULTS 6V STRIKES, ESTABLISHMENTS AFFECTED, STRIKERS 
AUD OTHBR EMPLOYEES THROWN OUT OF WORK, BY NUMBER OF STRIKERS 
DfVOLVED, 1007* 

sittimmt headed "Strikers" shows the maxlmam number of strikers at anytime daring the strike.] 



Strfken taivolyed in each strike. 



lto5 

fttolO 

UloJO 

«U>30 

UtoSO 

51 to 100 

lOltoSOO... 

iinto500... 

01 and over 
Total. 



Total 
strikes. 



126 
240 
472 
300 
347 
370 
212 
125 
48 



2,266 



Strikes whksh- 



Sno- 
oeeded. 



21 
40 
80 
51 
57 
61 
28 
15 
2 



878 



Soo- 
oeeded 
partly. 



25 

64 

177 

132 

148 

100 

108 

50 

27 



030 



FaUed. 



70 

136 

206 

126 

142 

128 

76 

51 

10 



063 



Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

af- 
fected. 



145 

340 

858 

600 

000 

1,576 

2,213 

2,215 

4,056 



13,002 



Strikers. 



408 

2,016 

7,087 

7,012 

13,667 

27,146 

20,734 

38,228 

66,142 



102,430 






Other 
employ- 
ees 
thrown 
out of 
work. 



38 

253 

645 

613 

1,284 

1,153 

3,377 

2,208 

035 



10,504 
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ollowinf table showa the results of the strikes in 1907 by cai 
;t: 

STRIKES, BV CA08S8 AND RESULTS. 

b to two or more catuM ban bavi tabolMad ondai Mcti ctnn: tlic loUli for tbs gioupa, U 
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The results of strikes for each year from 1899 to 1907 are shown 
in the following table, together with number of strikers and estab- 
lifthTnents affected: 

xmansjL and results of strikes, establishments affected, and strikers, 

BY YEARS, 1800 TO 1007. 
fTtw odnnm headed "Striken" shows the mazimam number of strikers et any time daring strike.] 



^ " ~ " ^ -m ^ » 

Wtt 

MB.... 
1»4.-.. 
190S-... 
MOB.... 



Total 



1,288 
1,433 
1,066 
1,060 
1,374 
1,870 
2,403 
3,328 
2,266 



Strikes whteb— 



Suooeeded. 



Nmn- 
ber. 



331 
276 
200 
228 
300 
440 
628 
613 
373 



Percent 
of total 



26.7 
10.2 
18.0 
21.6 
21.8 
24.0 
22.0 
18.4 
16.6 



Suooeeded partly. 



Nnm- 
ber. 



420 
606 
286 
236 
444 



071 

1,408 

030 



Percent 
of total 



33.3 
36.2 
27.0 
22.2 
32.3 
30.8 
40.4 
46.0 
41.0 



Failed. 



Num- 
ber. 



628 
663 
671 
607 
630 
783 
004 
1,217 
063 



Percent 
of total 



41.0 
46.6 
64.1 
66.3 
46.0 
30.2 
37.6 
36.6 
42.6 



Estob- 

lish- 

ments 

affected. 



7,121 

7,740 

4,661 

3,437 

7,000 

10,321 

14,481 

16,246 

13,002 



Total 
em- 
ployees 
in estab- 
lish- 
mcnts 
affected. 



256,868 
208,810 
141,220 
131,066 
106,636 
273,364 
776,084 
686,630 
446,166 



Strikers. 



00,338 

122,803 

66,262 

63,012 

85,603 

113,480 

406,146 

272,218 

102.430 



Lookouts in 1907. — In the year 1907 there were 246 lockouts 
reported; the number of establishments affected by these disputes 
was 5,287, the number of persons employed in these establishments 
was 129,563, of whom 81,167 were locked out, while 1,825 persons 
were thrown out of work because of the disputes. The average 
number of persons locked out in each dispute was 330, and the average 
number of establishments affected in each dispute was 22. Of the 
246 lockouts, 112, or 45.5 per cent, were succsssful from the standpoint 
of the employers, 119, or 48.4 per cent, were partly successful, and 15, 
or 6.1 per cent, were unsuccessful. 

The following table shows, by principal groups of industries, the 
number and results of lockouts^ the number of establishments and 
persons involved in lockouts, and the number of other employees 
thrown out of work on account of lockouts during the year 1907: 



1 
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NUMBER AND RESULTS OF LOCKOUTS, ESTABLISHMENTS AFFECTED, EMPLrOYES Wt 
LOCKED OUT, AND OTHER EMPLOYEES THROWN OUT OF WORK, BY INDUSTRXB 
1907. . \ 

[The oolunm headed "Employees locked oat" shows the mazimiun number of employees l ooked oat f 7 \ 

any time during lookout.] 



Industry. 



Quarrying, products of stone, day, glass, etc. . 

Metal working 

Machinery, instruments, apparatus, etc 

Oil, fat, soap, gas, etc 

Textiles 

Paper 

Leather 

Woodworking, carved materials, etc 

Foods and dnnks (Including tobacco) 

Wearing apparel, cleaning, etc 

Building trades 

Printing 

Commerce 

Total 



Total 
lock- 
outs. 



5 
13 
21 
8 
5 
4 
4 

35 
11 
53 
84 
2 
6 
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Lookouts which— 



Suc- 
ceeded. 



8 
14 
3 
2 
2 




5 
25 
42 
1 
4 



112 



Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 



4 

5 
5 



3 

1 

2 

28 

6 

27 

35 

1 

2 



119 



Failed. 



Estab- 
lish- 
ments 
affected. 



1 
2 



1 
2 
1 



1 

7 



15 



26 

159 

84 

3 

57 

7 

163 

1,296 

39 

1,042 

2,351 

2 

59 



5,287 



Em- 
ploy- 



looked 
out. 



ploy- tLj 





oat of 



717 

9,018 

10,760 

55 

3,501 

124 

953 

14,435 

971 

11,521 

23,847 

14 

5,242 



81,167 



68 
151 



MS 

101 
1,211 



1,825 



The largest number of lockouts occurred in the building trades. 
In this group there were 84 disputes, or 34.1 per cent of the total 
number, and 23,847 persons, or 29.4 per cent of the total, were locked 
out; the group wearing apparel, etc., had 53 disputes, or 21.5 per 
cent of the total, and 11,521 persons, or 14.2 per cent of the total, 
were locked out; the group woodworking, etc., had 35 disputes, or 
14.2 per cent of the total, and 14,435 persons, or 17.8 per cent of the 
total, were locked out. These three groups of industries included 
69.9 per cent of all the lockouts and 61.4 per cent of all the persons 
locked out. 

The results of lockouts for each year from 1899 to 1907, together 
with establishments affected and employees locked out, are shown in 
the table following: 

NUMBER AND RESULTS OP LOCKOUTS, ESTABLISHMENTS AFFECTED, AND 

EMPLOYEES LOCKED OUT. BY YEARS. 1899 TO 1907. 

[The column headed "Employees locked out" diows the maximum number of employees locked oat at 

any time during lookout.] 







Lookouts which— 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 
affected. 


Total 
employ- 
ees In 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
affected. 




Year. 


Total 
look- 
outs. 


Succeeded. 


Succeeded 
partly. 


Faned. 


Em- 
ployees 
looked 




Num- 
ber. 


Percent 

of total 

lockouts. 


Num- 
ber. 


Percent 

of total 

lockouts. 


Num- 
ber. 


Percent 

of total 

lockouts. 


out. 


1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

190^ 

1907 


23 

35 

35 

46 

70 

120 

254 

298 

246 


6 
13 
16 

ao 

86 
44 

65 

88 

112 


26.1 
87.1 
45.7 
65.2 
5L4 
86.7 
26.6 
29.5 
45.5 


9 

17 

8 

7 

15 

33 

147 

174 

119 


80.1 
48.6 
22.9 
15.2 
21.4 
27.5 
67.9 
56.4 
48.4 


8 
5 
11 
9 
19 
43 
42 
36 
15 


34.8 
14.3 
8L4 
19.6 
27.2 
85.8 
16.5 
12.1 
6.1 


427 

607 

238 

948 

1,714 

1,115 

8,859 

2,780 

5,287 


8,290 

22,462 

7,960 

18,705 

62,541 

86,812 

188,526 

152,449 

129,568 


5,298 
9.065 
5»414 

8^878 

n,m 

118,665 
61^167 
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GSSAT BRITAIN. 

iepoH on Strikes and LoekatUa and on Conciliation and Arlntraiion 
Boards in ihe United Mngdom in 1907. 1908. 170 pp. (Pub- 
Bahed by tiie Liabor Department of the British Board of Trade.) 

IUb report is the ti^rentieth of a series of annual reports, begun in 
^ oa strikes and lockouts. It presents statistics for strikes and 
bdants b^immig in 1907 and of trade disputes settled by concili- 
tiaoiQc irlntratioix 1t>oards. Summary tables are also giveui making 
SOfftl compaiiaon of results in 1907 with the results of each of the 
tanptevious years, 1903 to 1906. 
Figures are ^ven showing, by industries, causes, and results, the 
vabor of strikes and lockouts, persons directly and indirectly in- 
loired, and days lost. A list of trade disputes (involving cessation 
«tiQik) settled in 1907 by conciliation or arbitration is given, and 
^>ble6 are presented summarizing, by industries, the work of the per- 
ttuuQit and district conciliation and arbitration boards. 
Stdkes and lockouts in which the number of persons involved was 
bw» than 10 or which lasted less than one day, unless the aggregate 
dajs lost exceeded 100 days, are not included in the report. 

Appendixes show the method used in classifying causes of trade 
<l»IHite6; trade dispute statistics for each year of the period 1893 to 
1%7; great labor disputes, 1888 to 1906; and specimen forms of 
inquiry used. 

SmmcEs AND Lookouts in 1907. — ^As in previous years, so in 1907, 
disputes relative to wages were the most numerous, formiog 63.9 per 
cent of all disputes for the year and involving 55.7 per cent of all 
stiikmg and locked-out employees. Of the 384 disputes of this class, 
30.2 per cent resulted in favor of employees, 38.5 per cent in favor of 
employers, aad 31.3 per cent were compromised. Of the total em- 
ployees engaged in wage disputes, 26.6 per cent were in disputes 
settled in favor of the employees, 28.3 per cent in those settled in 
favor of the employers, and 45.1 per cent in those that were compro- 
mised. Of the 16 disputes relative to hours of labor, 25 per cent 
were settled in favor of the employees, 56.3 per cent in favor of the 
employers, and 18.7 per cent were compromised. Of the 138 dis- 
putes relative to trade imionism and employment of particular classes 
or persons, 42 per cent were settled in favor of employees, 39.9 per 
cent in favor of employers, and 18.1 per cent were compromised; 
while 51.2 per cent of the employees involved were in disputes settled 
in favor of the employees, 18.2 per cent in those settled in favor of 
the employers, and 30.6 per cent in those that were compromised. 
Considering all disputes, 32.1 per cent were settled in fa^or of the 
employees, 40.9 per cent in favor of the employers, 26.8 per cent were 
compromised, and 0.2 per cent were indefinite or unsettled. 
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During the year there were 601 strikes and lockouts reoor^*'*"' 
affecting 147,498 persons and entailing an aggregate loss of 2,162 ^ ^' 
working days. The number of disputes is greater, while the nuii^'^^ 
of persons involyed and the number of working days lost are ly^*^: 
less than the averages for the five-year period, 1902 to 1906. m -n 

The following tables show the number of strikes and lockoutB, 
nimiber of strikers and persons locked out and of other penl^ 
thrown out of work by reason of strikes and lockouts in 1907, and 
number of working days lost by all employees thrown out of inro 
classified according to principal causes and by results: 

STRIKERS AND EMPLOYEES LOCKED OUT, BY CAUSES AND RESULTS, AKD OTB 

EMPLOYEES THROWN OUT OF WORK, 1907. 

[''Aggregate worldiig days lost by all employees tlirown oat of work" Includes the agncfEBte di 
InlW of djsputes which began In previous yean, and excludes the duration in 1906 ^ dupat 
began in 1907.] 




STRIKERS AND EMPLOYEES LOCKED OUT, BY CAUSES AND RESULTS, AND OTHl 

EMPLOYEES THROWN OUT OF WORK, 1907. 



1 "( 



Prlndpal cause or object. 



Wages 

Hours of labor 

Employment of particular classes or persons . 
Working arrangements, rules, and discipline. 

Ttade unionism 

Sympathetic disputes 

Other causes 



Total. 



Stzlkers and employees locked 
out in disputes, the results of 
which 



In 
fAvor 
of em- 



ployees, ployers 



14,882 

925 

2,849 

1,634 

13,082 

11 



32,883 



In 
fATor 
of em- 



16,871 
878 
4,033 
4,360 
543 
357 
282 



27,233 



Com- 
pro- 
mised. 



25,306 

277 

6,417 

5,549 

2,814 



40,362 



Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
tled. 



260 



260 



Total 
strikers 
andem- 

»lo] 



out. 



56,068 
2,080 
13,609 
11,802 
16,439 



100,728 



Other 

cm- 

ployecs A 

thrown 

out of 

work. *?t^, 



81,699 
2,631 
6,146 
2^497 
1^664 



^ 



2,8g 
46,779 



Of all employees directly affected by labor disputes, 32.6 per c^t 
were involved in disputes settled in favor of the employeesi 27 par 
cent in those settled in favor of the employers, 40. 1 per cent in those 
that were compromised, and 0.3 per cent in those the results of wbicb 
were indefinite or unsettled. 






J 
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The niunber of strikes and lockouts which lasted under t^mrc 
formed 58.4 per cent of all disputes, and the niunber o£ ] 
thrown out of work in these two groups formed 69.4 per ooxi 
persons thrown out of work by strikes and lockouts. T^er 
but 9 disputes, or 1.5 per cent of all disputes, which had & di 
of twenty-five weeks and over. While the number of emj 
inyolyed in disputes in this group formed but 0.7 per cent 
employees affected by strikes and lockouts, yet the aggreg&tx 
lost by strikers and locked-out employees was 6.1 per cent 
aggregate working days lost by all employees engaged in the dL 
of the year. 

The following tables, in which the disputes are classified hy n 
show the niunber of disputes and of persons affected and the nv 
of working days lost in each group of industries: 

8TRIKSB AND LOCKOUTS, BY RBBULTB, AND WORKING DAYS LOST, FOR BACH C 

OF INDUSTRIES, 1007. 

[" AfOMAte working dAvs lost by all employees thrown oat of work" InobKles the Mgrcnte dun 
1 W7 ofdfanpates whloh oegan in prevtoos years, and exetades the duration in 1806 of dii^ates "whksl 
in 1007.] 



indastry. 



Bnllding trades 

Mining and qoarrying.. 

Metal, engineering, and shJ^lmildlng. 

Textue trades 

Clothing trades 

Transportation % 

MlsoeUaneous trades. •• 

Employees of pubUo authorities 



Total. 



ployees. ployeis. 



Strikes and lookoats the results 
of whloh 



In 
Cftvor 
of em- 




46 
87 
M 
22 

6 
17 



103 



In 
IftTor 
of em- 



6 
87 
66 
67 
24 
17 
38 

2 
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Comf 
pro- 
mised. 



161 



Indefi- 
nite or 
onset- 
tied. 



7 




22 


28 


1 


112 


32 




134 


40 




168 


18 




64 


6 




20 


27 




•82 


3 




6 



Total 
strikes 
and 
lock- 
oats. 



601 



W(M 

day 
byai 

tnrov 
of w 



m 

4( 

64 

27 

8 





2,162 



STRIKERS AND EMPLOYEES LOCKED OUT, BY RESULTS, AND OTHER EMPLOY! 
THROWN OUT OF WORK, FOR EACH GROUP OP INDUSTRIES, 1907. 



Indastry. 



Boildlng trades 

Ml "!" g and quarrying 

Metal, engineering, and sh^baUdfaig. 

Textile trades 

Clothing trades 

Transportation 

MlsoeUaneoos trades 

Employees of pabllo authorities 



Total. 



Strikers and employees looked 
out in disputes, the results 
of which were— 



In 
favor 
of em- 
ployees. 



411 

10,611 

2,007 

6,786 

1,810 

746 

703 



32,883 



In 
favor 
of em- 
ployers. 



168 
7,362 
4,648 
8,650 

877 

3,442 

2,066 

61 

27,233 



Com- 
pro- 
mised. 



670 
8,616 
4,843 
12,406 
7,478 
4,147 
2,738 

163 

40,362 



Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
tled. 



260 



>••••••• 
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Tots] 
Strikers 
and em- 

cot. 



1,158 
35,829 
11,896 
37.8fiS 
10,174 
8,65 
5,4n 

100,728 



OtiM 

empic 

ees 

tbron 

oatc 

work 



u 



i 
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Tlifl number of disputes, persons directly affected, persons indi- 
rectly Affected, and aggregate working days lost in the mining and 
qiunying, metal, engineering, and shipbuilding, and textile groups 
of iadustries exceed similar items in every other industrial group. Of 
the total, there were 193 disputes, involving 32,S33 workpeople, 
tiiicli resulted in favor of employees; 246 disputes, involving 27,233 
To^eople, which resulted in favor of employers; and 161 disputes, 
iuTo]?ing 40,362 workpeople, which were compromised. The re- 
Buumsf dilute was indefinite or unsettled as to result. 

SmiExs AND Lcx^EouTs DuBiNO FiVB Ybabs. — During the five- 
;eu- period 1903 to 1907 there was a yearly average of 437 disputes, 
iffecting an average of 132,577 employees yearly and entailing an 
iTenge yearly loss of 2,296,809 working days. 

The following table shows the number of strikes and lockouts, 
(mployees thrown out of work, and working days lost in each year of 
: the period named: 



' NlnmU WDtktns dan loat by kU employea thmrn oat of work" bioludii the tgrmtt doratloa In 
m wr ol dteaua wiikli bann In pniioua youi and extended beyond the year Id w&lch they beeaa, 
■d Bdoika Uia duratioii In IMS ot dfa^tea which began In ItOT.) 



YtmJ 


lookoot^ 


SUfken 
and em- 


Other 

work. 


Total 
wofk. 






i 

we 


aa,siE 

, m'.tsa 
wo; 728 


23, 38a 

X.BX 

«;tto 


m.wi 
s7;3oe 

is 






















' ' 



The number of strikes and lockouts, and employees thrown out of 
»ork in each year from 1903 to 1907, are shown in the foUowing table, 
br industries: 
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The following table shows, by groups of industries, the 
working days lost by all employees thrown out of work for 
of the period 1903 to 1907: 

AGORBOATB DURATION IN WORKING DAYS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 

TRIES AND YEARS, 1006 TO 1907. 



U 



[" Agsregate working dAvs lost by all employees thrown oat of work" Inctades the inmate 
eai^ year of disputes wnldh benn In previoas years and extended beyond the year m wnkda 
and exclades the duration In 1906 of atoputes which began tn 1907.) 



Industry. 



Building trades 

Mining and quarrying 

Metal, engineering, and shipbuilding. 

Textile trades 

Clothing trades 

Transportation 

Misoeuaneous trades 

Employees of pubUo authorities 



Total. 



Aggregate working days lost by all employees 

of work. 



1908. 



114, sn 

1,397,806 

481,016 

U7,038 

136,182 

26,779 

64,802 

402 



2,338,668 



1004. 



345,613 

667,285 

185,420 

121,654 

13,203 

42,343 

118,804 

00 



1,484,220 



1005. 



412,633 

1,255,514 

407,671 

126,483 

71,435 

67,080 

64,200 

5,174 



2,470,180 



1006. 


IM 


66,201 


i 


022,102 


A 


1,118,282 


4t 


762,000 


^ 


92,130 


23 


10,021 


C 


62,184 


S 


4,888 


1 



3,028,816 2,1« 



There were more strikes and lockouts during 1907 than during f 
other year of the five-year period, and, except during the previa 
year, 1906, more employees thrown out of work. During tlie tli 
years 1903 to 1905 the greatest number of disputes arose in the m 
ing and quanying industry, but in 1906 and in 1907 this indusi 
ranks third as to number of disputes, the greatest number (153) d\ 
ing 1907 being in the textile trades, followed by 134 in the met 
engineering, and shipbuilding trades. On the other hand, mini 
and quarrying shows during 1907 the largest number of employe 
thrown out of work, and ranks second as to aggregate working d^ 
lost by employees. 

The number of strikes and lockouts and the number of strike 
and employees locked out for each year of the period 1903 to 1^ 
are shown in the next table* by principal causes: 

STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS AND STRIKERS AND EICPLOYBES LOOKED OUT, BY PRI 

CIPAL CAUSES AND YEARS, 1003 TO 1007. 



Principal cause or oliject. 



Wages 

Hoars ef labor 

Employment of partkmlar classes or 

persons 

working arrangements, rules, and 

disotpune 

Trade unkmlsm 

Sympathetlo dfaputes 

Otber causes 



Total. 



Strikes and lockouts. 



1003. 



332 
17 

64 

56 
26 



3 

387 



1004. 



233 
13 

46 

47 

16 

1 



355 



1005. 



236 
14 

47 

21 
2 
2 

358 



1006. 



332 

13 

53 

52 

32 

2 

2 

486 



1007. 



384 
16 



57 

50 

3 

3 

601 



Strikers and employees looked out 



1008. 



40,657 
4,106 

7,822 

13,600 
17,602 



817 
03,516 



1004. 



82,783 
1,070 

6,061 

7,601 

7,025 

20 



56,380 



1006. 



38,737 
3,145 

6,408 

6,646 

0,877 

243 

4,107 

67.653 



1006. 



87,08S 
7,000 

4»784 

6,686 

80,760 

83 

800 

167,872 



1907. 



2,« 
ll.W 



100, 73^ 



i 
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ffUe tlie nutnber of disputes relative to wages remained practi- 
I ifl^lhe same during the yeara 1903 to 1905, there was a material 
e dutiDg both 1906 aod 1907, as compared with the preceding 
I jtus. Except during 1906, the number of strikers and employees 
locbd out during 1907 was greater than that during any of the 
fnoding years. The number of disputes in 1907 relative to hours of 
litnr follows closely that for each of the preceding four years, while 
tk number of employees involved is the smallest of any year of the 
viod except 1904. Disputes in 1907 on account of the employment 
^pvticular classes or persons numbered 88, as compared with 54, 
'k greatest number during any preceding year of the period, while 
lif number of employees involved was 13,699, as compared with 
'St2, the greatest number reported during any preceding year of the 
ire-year period. Disputes arising from the remaining named causes 
imw for 1907 a record not strikingly different from that of the four 
Feeding years. 

Hie following table shows by results, the number of strikes and 
IlKkoiits and employees directly affected during each year, 1903 to 



n p .-j Tl w to in? tuT* bMO ttImJ to loehida Uia renilta ot iitfotm t«nnlnat«d ottir 



This table shows that for each year during the five-year period the 
%mW of disputes resulting in favor of the employees was less than 
lu number in which the employers were successful. The total 
^'un.W of disputes during the five-year period was 2,187, of which 
™*r or 26 per cent, were settled in favor of the employees; 959, or 
*** pet cent, in favor of the employers; 654, or 29,9 per cent, were 
^promised; and 6, or 0.3 per cent, were indefinite or unsettled. In 
|*n,oi the 601 disputes, 32.1 per cent were favorable to the employees 
""l 40.9 to the employers, 26.8 per cent were compromised, and 0.2 
!<r cent were indefinite or unsettled at the end of the year, 
'during the five-year period there were in the aggregate 476,148 
^ployees directly affected by strikes and lockouts. Of ibin number, 
'"1,324 employees, or 33,9 per cent ,-'-"--' •• <m1, 

38897— No. 88—10 17 
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were inyolyed in disputes in which employees were 
157,385, or 33 per cent, in disputes in which the employers 
cessful; 157,085, or 33 per cent, in disputes which were comproxc 
and 354, or 0.1 per cent, in those of which the settlement was 
or which were imsettled. The corresponding percentages 
were 32.6, 27, 40.1, and 0.3, respectively. 

In the following table the number of strikes and lockouts, 
nimiber of strikers and employees locked out, are shown by^ 
of settlement for each year of the period 1903 to 1907: 



d 

t] 



STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS AND STRIKERS AND EMPLOYEES LOCKED OXTT, 

METHOD OF SETTLEMENT AND YEARS, 1908 TO 1007. 

[The flgons lor the yean prevfotis to 1007 hare been revised to Include the results of dJapotcs tarmii 

after the reports for these years were published.) 



Method of settiement. 



Arbitration 

ConciUation 

Direct arrangement or negotiation 
between parties or thev repre- 
sentatives 

Submission of employees 

R^laoemeot of employees 

Closing of works 

Indefinite or unsettled 



Total. 



Strikes and lockouts. 



1908. 



18 
8 



270 

36 

60 

6 



387 



1904.1906 



16 
12 



227 

27 

07 

6 

1 



366 




22 



220 

47 

63 

8 

4 



868 



1906. 



17 
23 



340 

39 

60 

3 

4 



486 



1007. 



14 
31 



70 

84 

6 

2 



601 



Strikers and employees loolcMl aa\ 



1903. 



18,047 
1,401 



64,469 

6,980 

2,878 

241 



93,616 



1904. 



1,832 
8,179 



43,680 

4,406 

2,687 

672 

26 



66,380 



1906. 



2,224 
8,752 



48,166 

6,660 

2,126 

714 

132 



67,663 



1906. 



1" 



4,611 
8,674 



120,614 

17,20S 

3,407 

128 

65 






3, 



167,873 100,1 



In each year most of the disputes were settled by direct arrange 
ment or negotiation, the percentage of disputes settled by thj 
method being 69.8, 63.9, 61.5, 70, and 65.7 per cent of all dispute 
for the respective years 1903 to 1907. Disputes settled by submit 
sion of employees, replacement of employees, and closing of worb 
together formed 23.5, 28.2, 28.8, 21, and 26.5 per cent of all disputes 
for the respective years. Only 45 disputes, involving 13.4 per ceni 
of all persons directly affected, were settled by arbitration and con^ 
ciliation during 1907. The number of disputes so settled, however^ 
is greater than the average for the preceding four years, which h 
but 31. 

ITALY. 

StaHstica degli scioperi awenuti in Italia neW anno 1905 (statistics of 
strikes in Italy in 1905). Ufficio del Lavoro, Ministero di Agriool- 
tura, Industria e Commercio, 1908, xcv, 183 pp. 

This is the second of the new series of reports on strikes published 
by the Bureau of Labor of the Italian Department of Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce, 11 strike reports having been previouslj 
published by the General Statistical Office of the same department. 
As the statistical data in regard to agricultural strikes are daborated 
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looiewhat different plan from that used for the other industries^ 
summary does not include the agricultural strikes, these 
itndied at some detail in the last chapter of the report. In the 
digest only the summary and the chapter on agricultural 
bare received consideration. The report is of exceptional 
as to zaethod, because it analyzes the statistical data con- 
strikes in many novel and complex ways. 
lomEB OP Strtkes and Stbikebs. — ^The total number of strikes 
iluij for 1905 was 715, and the niunber of strikers (except 4 strikes, 
b which no data were available) 154,527. The distribution of 
ioltt tod strikers by industrial groups is shown in the following 
>Ue. The 46 industries stated in the original reports were con- 
v&dited here into 18 large groups to conform with preceding Italian 
■ib reports. 

STRnCSS AND BTRIKBR8, BY INDUSTRIES, 1006. 



Indoitry. 



Stilkci. 



Strfkifs. 




TDMdtdJury, spptntot, and ship building. 



JHhK Mco^Mrliis work 



gmy tidqcti 



ftuuiuu c, b— kftt, eto. 



90A9btKW goodf. 



^Jjpdneti. 



iiJ^crtocu or tnaQMrUtioo.* ! ! 
'vKiitflltIa and mooopoUcB, eto. 



• 87 

63 

»74 

2 

*47 

m 

10 

as 

7 

20 

108 

25 

»34 

88 

4 

2 

24 

10 



43,006 

12,888 

6,200 

271 

2,426 

21,611 

1,860 

8,061 

453 

758 

16,687 

4,638 

2,620 

2,768 

350 

24,128 

4,874 

2,151 



TbM. 



• 716 



154,527 



• Including 4 ttrtket, number of striken not reported. 
h Including 1 strike, number of strikers not reported. 
« Including 7 strikes, number of strikers not reported. 

Iq most of the tables used in the following analysis the agricnl- 
^ strikes are not included, leaving for manufacturing and ex- 
'^ve industry, transportation, etc., 628 strikes and 110,832 
^^^^^i^. The total membership of the industrial unions is given in 
^ Import as 219,772 and the total number of strikers (exclusive of 
^B^^rs in the railroad strike) as 86,980. 

Strikes bt Sizb of Establishments. — ^The number of employees 
^(sWiblishinents is reported for 453 strikes and 56,061 strikers, a laige 
proportion of the striking establishments as shown by the following 
^^e employing 150 persons and under. This is probably due to the 
S^B^ prevalence of the smaller establishments in Italian industry* 
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STRIKES, BY SIZE OF ESTABLISHMENTS, 1006. 



Site of establishment. 



I to 5 persons 

6 to 10 persons 

II to 25 persons 

25 to SOpenons 

61 to 100 persons 

101 to 150 persons 

151 to 200 persons 

201 to 300 persons 

801 to 400 persons 

401 to 500 persons 

601 to 600 persons 

601 to 700 persons 

701 to 800 persons 

801 to OOOpersons 

901 to IfOOOpersons ^ 

1,001 to 1,600 persons 

1,501 to 2,000 persons 

2,001 to 3,000 persons 

4,000 to 5,000 persons 

Total 



Strikes. 



5 

12 

54 

73 

85 

60 

34 

43 

22 

10 

10 

7 

7 

5 

6 

14 

4 

3 

1 



Per 
cent. 



1.1 

2,7 

11.0 

16.1 

18.8 

11.0 

7.5 

9.5 

4.9 

4.2 

2.2 

1.5 

1.5 

1.1 

1.1 

3.1 

.9 

.7 

.2 



453 



100.0 



.1 



21 



1, 
4, 
4,243 
3,094 
7,090 
3,737 
4,074 
2,a04 
3,477 
1.779 
813 
1,087 
5,090 
5.028 
3,720 
43 



66,051 



1< 



• Leas than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Causes of Strikes. — In the following table the number of cans 
is given and not the number of strikes, such strikes as had more the 
one cause appearing more than once, so that the total number < 
causes considerably exceeds the number of strikes. Questions coi 
ceming the amoimt of wages constituted the most frequent cau£ 
(45.4 per cent) and disputes concerning the methods of paymen 
came second (17.5 per cent), so that altogether wages representei 
nearly two-thirds (63 per cent) of the causes of labor disputes 
While the percentages of successful strikes according to the caus< 
of the strike do not vary greatly (the average proportion of suc- 
cesses being 42.6 per cent), the demand for closed shops and for changej! 
of shop discipline seem to meet greater resistance than questions 
either of wages or hours. 



STRIKES, BY CAUSES AND RESULTS. 1905. 








Cause. 


Com- 
pletely 
success- 
All. 


Large- 
ly suc- 
cessful. 


Fairly 

success* 

fUl. 


Only 
slightly 
sucoessH 

ftil. 


Com- 
plete 
fail- 
ures. 


Re- 
sults 
uncer- 
tain. 


Total. 


WacM: 

For InRfAAM!! o' vftimi^ ^ , . . ^ , , , . . , 


63 
21 

3 
23 

2 


36 
7 


53 
6 


44 

6 


117 
37 

3 
31 

7 


5 

4 
6 


318 


Asainst reduction of waees 


81 


For equalization of wages 


12 


For change of method of payment 


2 
2 






M 


For guarantee of minimum eamlngB 


2 


12 


25 


Total 


112 


47 


61 


62 


195 


16 


402 






Conditions of payment: 

For extra pay for overtime 


23 
10 

3 

17 

3 

7 


3 
2 


6 
4 


5 
7 

1 

2 

13 

8 


19 
15 

6 

8 

14 

7 


i' 

i* 

1 
1 


M 


For extra pay for lost time 


39 


For old-age pension, sick and nonemploy- 
ment benefits 


10 


For ohaniee of time of payments 


2 

2 


2 
2 


30 


Against deduction for material 


33 


A n other questions of payment of wages. .. . 


22 


Total 


63 





14 


31 


60 


* 


190 







A 
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8TRIKS8, BY CAUSES AND RESULTS, 1905-CoiicIaded. 



ofkbor: 

FcvradnctSoaoftMNin. 

Aiprinrt Imircaie of hoars 

BvUtf distribution of boon, etc 

ToUl 

CiMdltlopi of work, hygtenic meMuwB, etc. . . 

DtadpliiM: 

▲calnst diaminal of workmen. 

For dlomlMAl of pefBonnel 

OtiMT diadpUnary questions. 

T«tal. 

Hfcim ifi£ii1ittlonn 

For sliop srbitnitlon committee 

For givuig nottoe and r es s o na in case of 

dlaebarge 

AH o<tlier regolatioos 

Total 

Mippoly of labor: 

AfBinst nonunion men 

For recognition of onion by emplojrment 

tmreaa... ....« 

▲n other qoestions 

Total 

Grand totaL 



Com- 
pletely 



fuL 



22 
2 




33 



12 



12 
3 
3 



18 



6 

13 

7 



26 



8 

8 
10 



26 



Large- 
ly soo- 
castfnl. 



Fairiy 

isucc 
fnl. 



6 
1 



3 



6 
2 
1 



2 
2 



81 



3 

*i 

4 



1 
2 



3 



1 
1 



2 



Only 
slightly 
soccess- 

fbl. 



4 

6 
1 



11 



10 



7 
1 
6 



14 



Com- 
plete 
7afl- 
ures. 



40 
1 
6 



47 



18 



33 
11 
13 



57 



Re- 
sults 
uncer- 
tain. 



2 



1 



Total. 



74 
11 
18 



103 



47 



62 
17 
25 



10 

10 
6 



26 



1 

4 



01 



136 



19 
18 



46 



458 



2 



27 



104 



10 

26 
16 



61 



10 

30 
37 



86 



1,088 



DuBATiON OF Strikes. — ^The duration of strikes is studied in the 
following two tables in connection with the proportion of strikes to 
employees. In 35.5 per cent of ail the strikes, claiming 39.9 per cent of 
all strikers, all the employees of the establishment participated in the 
strike; in 24.5 per cent of strikes (21.6 per cent of strikers) a very large 
proportion of the employees (71 to 99 per cent) struck. In 21 per 
cent of strikes (11.6 per cent of strikers) a fairly large proportion of the 
employees (31 to 70 per cent) participated, and only a small propor- 
tion (not over 30 per cent) in 19 per cent of strikes, with 26.9 per cent 
of the strikers. 

In most strikes the duration was not over 20 days, and in 57.5 per 
cent it was not over 5 days. Analysis of the data, classified as to these 
two factors together, seems to show that the larger the proportion of 
striking employees the longer the strike tends to last. Thtis, of all 
strikes in wh^ch the proportion of strikers was not over 30 per cent, 68.2 
per cent did not last over 5 days; of those in which the proportion was 
from 31 to 70 per cent, 63.4 per cent; of those with over 70 per cent 
striking, 45.8 per cent. On the other hand, where all the employees 
struck, 56.3 per cent of the strikes lasted 5 days or less ' ' ' ^ay in- 
dicate a speedy settlement when all the employee? ^ke. 
The same tendencies may be observed in the tabl ^ 
clas^cation for strikers, except that the two larg 
which lasted 6 days, somewhat obscure this tendem 
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STRIKES, BY PROPORTION OP STRIKERS TO EMPLOYEES AND BY DURATIO ^ 

STRIKES, 1006. _^ 





Proportion of strikers to employees. ^ . 


Durmtton of strike. 


ItodO 
percent. 


31 to 70 
percent. 


71 to 90 
percent. 


100 per cent. 


Tota ^* 




Nnm- 

berof 

strikes. 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber of 
strikes. 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber of 
strikes. 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber of 
strikes. 


Per 
cent 


berof 
strikes. 




Under 1 day 


82 
40 
18 
14 

4 


27.0 
41.2 
16.1 
11.7 
3.3 


30 

68 

28 

13 

4 

6 

1 

2 


22.0 

40.6 

17.6 

9.9 

3.0 

8.8 

.8 

1.6 


20 
60 
36 
24 

4 
10 

1 


13.1 
32.7 
22.0 
16.7 
2.6 
12.4 
.6 


48 

77 

46 

28 

8 

7 

6 

8 


21.6 

84.7 

20.7 

10.4 

3.6 

3.2 

2.2 

3.6 


lao 

220 

128 

74 

20 

ai 

7 
12 




1 to 6 days • 




6 to io days 




11 to 20 days 


m 


21 to 30 days 




81 to 60 days 




61 days wxA over 








Unkiiown 


2 


1.7 












Total 


110 


100.0 


131 


100.0 


168 


100.0 


222 


100.0 


625 


lOl 







STRIKERS, BY PROPORTION OF STRIKERS TO EHPLOYEES AND BY DURATION C 

STRIKES, 1006. 



Duration of strike. 



Num> 

berof 

strikers. 



Under 1 day 

I to 6 days 

6 to 10 days 

II to 20 days 

21 to 30 days..... 

81 to 60 days 

61 days and oyer. 
Unknown. , 



Total. 



Proportion of strikers to employees. 



ItoSO 
percent. 



1,362 

2,766 

24,867 

643 

168 



16 



20,812 



Per 
cent. 



4.6 

9.3 

83.4 

2.1 

.6 



(•) 



100.0 



31 to 70 
percent. 



Num- 
ber of 
strikers. 



2,840 

4,186 

2,832 

1,776 

461 

606 

36 

100 



12,836 



Per 
cent. 



22.2 

82.6 

22.1 

13.8 

3.6 

4.7 

.8 

.8 



100.0 



71 to 90 
percent. 



Num- 
ber of 
strikers. 



2,sa 

6,628 
6,147 
4,360 
247 
4,100 
77 



23,009 



Per 
cent. 



9.8 
27.7 
26.7 
18.2 

1.0 

17.3 

.3 



100.0 



100 per cent. 



Num- 
ber of 
strikers. 



0,381 

12,706 

7,040 

8,742 

8,340 

840 

772 

619 



44,216 



Per 
cent. 



Nmn- 
bar of 

Istrik 



21.1 

28.7 

18.0 

10.8 

7.6 

1.9 

1.7 

1.2 



100.0 



TotaL 



oeot. 



16, 

26,284 

41,785 

16,520 

4,215 

6.615 

885 

635 



110,832 



14.3 

23.7 

37.7 

14.0 

3.8 

6.1 

.8 

.6 



100.0 



a Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Results of Strikes. — ^The proportion of striking employees and 
results of strikes are compared in the following two tables both for the 
strikes and the strikers. "With the increase of the proportion of striking 
employees, the percentage of successful strikes increases and that of 
completely unsuccessful strikes declines, showing that the success of 
the strike depends upon the proportion of employees forming it. 
The same tendency is brought out much more emphatically in the 
second table, showing data for strikers. 
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BT FILOPO&TIOK OF 8TRIKBR8 TO BMPLOTBB8 AND BY RESULTS OP 

STRIKES, 1905. 




Proportion of ttriken to employoet. 



100.0 



31 to 70 
percent. 



Num- 
ber of 
•trikee. 



16 
18 
16 
18 
61 
8 



131 



Pm- 
cent. 



13.3 
13.7 
11.5 
13.7 
46.6 
3.3 



100.0 



71toM 
percent. 



Nnm> 

berof 

ftriket. 



Per 
cent. 



34 
19 
38 
38 
54 



15.7 
13.4 
18.3 
18.3 
35.3 



158 ,100.0 



100 per cent. 



Nam- 

berof 

strikes. 



41 
31 
43 
31 
66 
10 



322 



Per 

cent. 



18.5 
14.0 
19.3 
14.0 
29.7 
4.5 



100.0 



Total. 



Nam- 

berof 

strikes. 



99 

76 
97 
93 
346 
16 



636 



Per 
cent 



15.8 
13.3 
15.5 
14.7 
39.4 
3.4 



100.0 



PROPORTION OP STRIKERS TO EMPLOYEES AND BY RESULTS OP 

STRIKES, 1906. 



ttoTstrflDB. 



rSl7i 

Total 



Proportion of strikers to employees. 



Ito30 
percent 



Nnm- 
berof 
•trik- 



1,066 
361 
308 

1,109 

36,773 

16 



Per 
cent. 



&6 
L3 
LI 
4.1 
8a8 
.1 



39,813 



loao 



31 to 70 
percent. 



Num. 
berof 
strik- 



1,023 
1,608 
1,342 
2,240 
6,061 
671 



13,836 



Per 
cent 



&0 

ia2 
a7 

17.6 

47.2 

4.4 



loao 



71 to 99 
percent. 



Num- 
ber of 
strlk- 



2,148 
2,640 
6,100 
6,716 
7,366 



23,909 



Per 

cent. 



9.3 
ILO 
2L1 
28.0 
3a6 



loao 



100 per cent. 



Num- 
ber of 
strik- 
ers. 



14,611 
4,900 
9,638 
6,881 
7,413 
773 



44,216 



Per 
cent 



3&0 
U.1 
2L8 
16.6 
1&8 
1.7 



TotaL 



Num- 
ber of 
strik- 
ers. 



18,837 
9,608 
16,388 
17,036 
47,603 
1,360 



lOaO 110,832 



Per 
cent 



17.0 
&7 
14.8 
16.4 
42.9 
1.2 



loao 



Duration ani> Result. — No definite result can be drawn con- 
eerning the effect of the duration of a strike upon its results from 
Ac tables showing the distribution of strikes and strikers according 
to these two factors, except that the exceptionally protracted strikes 
iD seem to result in complete failure or nearly so. 
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NUMBER OF STRIKES, BY DURATION AND RESULT. 1006. 








StrikM the results of which were— 




Days of 
duntion. 


Completely 
suooessfuL 


suooesiful. 


Fairly 
suooesKul. 


Only 

slighfiv 

soooessfm. 


Complete 
failures. 


Uncertain. 


Tola] 




Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 


Mixm- 


1 J 

oc 


land under... 
OT6rlto5.... 

6 to 10 

Uto20 

21 to 30 


30 
33 
10 
11 
3 
2 


303 
33.3 
10.3 
11.1 

ao 

2.0 


12 

33 

17 



4 


ia7 
4a4 

22.4 

ILO 

5.3 


13 

37 

22 

17 

4 

3 

1 


ia4 
3&2 

22.7 

17.5 

4.1 

ai 
to 


14 

42 

15 

11 

2 

7 

1 


15.2 
45.6 

ia3 

12.0 
2.2 
7.6 
LI 


60 

70 

48 

26 

7 

10 

2 

1 

1 

3 


24.4 
32.1 
10.5 

lao 

2.0 

7.7 

.8 

.4 

.4 

L2 


1 
5 
1 
8 


ao 

3a4 

a6 

5a4 


130 

220 

122 

82 

20 

81 

5 

1 

1 

4 


4 

* 

\ 


81 to 50 








51 to 75 


1 


L3 








76 to 100 












101 to 150 


























1 


to 








































Total... 


00 


loao 


76 


loao 


07 loao 


02 


loao 


246 


loao 


15 


loao 


025 


10 



NUMBER OF STRIKERS, BY DURATION OF STRIKE AND RESULT, lOOS. 





Strikers in strikes the results of which were— 






I^aysof 
duration. 


Completely 
successful. 


successful. 


Fairir 
successful. 


Onlysli^Uy 
suocestful. 


Complete 
failures. 


Total. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cant 


Num- 
ber. 


Pel 

oeni 


1 and under. . . 
Overlto5.... 
6 to 10 


6,314 
6,368 
1,767 
3,371 
345 
765 


3a 58 
3a 34 

a40 

17.74 
1.83 
4.07 


010 
2,001 
3,625 
1,300 

672 


0.52 
3a 24 
36.74 
ia45 

a92 


1,488 

4,060 

4,618 

4,374 

200 

653 

77 


a 12 

sa72 

27.62 

2a 70 

L28 

4.00 

.47 


1,815 
6,415 
3,644 
1,717 
1,718 
1,611 
116 


ia50 
37.42 
2L88 

laoi 
iao2 

0.40 
.68 


5,345 

5,004 

28,101 

4,758 

1,271 

2,586 

84 

272 

36 

36 


1L22 
ia50 
50il8 

iao5 

a68 

a43 

.18 
.57 
.07 
.12 


« 15, 893 

ft26,2S4 

e41,7R5 

15,520 

4,215 

5,615 

577 

272 

36 

4635 


14.: 
2a: 

37.3 


Uto20 

21 to 30 

81 to 50. 


14. C 

afi 

ao 


51 to 75 


30O 


a 14 


.5 


76 to 100 






.2 


101 to 150. 


















.0 


Unknown 


7 


.04 














.51 


















Total... 


18,837 


loaoo 


0,608 


loaoo 


16,388 


loaoo 


17,036 


loaoo 


47,603 


lOaOO « 110, 832 


loao 



« Including 21 strikers in strikes the results of which were unknown, 
b Including 727 strikers in strikes the results of which were unknown, 
c Including 40 strikers in strikes the results of which were unknown. 
' Including 572 strikers in strikes the results of which were unknown. 
« Including 1,360 strikers in strikes the results of which were unknown. 

Methods of Settlement. — ^In less than three-tenths of the strikes 
negotiations preceded the beginning of the strike, and two-fifths 
of all the strikes were settled through mediation. Negotiations 
before the strike and mediation after seem to go together. Thus, 
of all the strikes with negotiations nearly one-half (46 per cent) 
were settled through mediation, while of the other strikes only 38 
per cent were so settled. The same table shows an interesting com- 
parison between the strikes ordered by labor organizations and 
strikes not so directed. Of all the strikes 58 per cent were directed 
by labor organizations as against 42 per cent not so directed. Negoti- 
ations were much more frequent when the management of the strike 
was in the hands of a labor organization, 41.4 per cent as against 
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13.1 per centy or more than three tunes as frequent. On the other 
hAod no such difference is noticed in regard to mediation. In fact, 
the percentage of strikes settled through mediation is so nearly the 
aunain case of both groups of strikes as to suggest the inference that 
loedi&tion is entirely independent of the influence of labor organiza- 

!mU8 ORDRRKD BY LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND STRIKES NOT 80 ORDERED, 

BY METHODS OF SETTLEMENT. 1905. 





Strfkei and striken In strikes- 


KK' 








• 


lf(k0d«fKttlc- 
ntnt 


Ordered by labor organi- 
ntkav. 


Not ordered by Ul 


TotaL 




Stslkci. 


Per 
cent. 


Strik- 
ers. 


Per 
cent 


Strikes. 


Per 
cent. 


Strik- 
ers. 


Per 
cent. 


Strikes. 


Per 
oent. 


8trik> 
ers. 


Per 
cent 


Med tfaroiuh 
PnoKted by 
K«(pceeeded 


66 

83 


18.1 
22.7 


18,632 
17,643 


21.9 
20.8 


20 

84 


7.7 
32.3 


1,480 
9,624 


5.7 
37.2 


86 
167 


13.8 
26.7 


20,112 
27,267 


18.1 
24.6 


TotiL 


149 


40.8 


36,275 


42.7 


104 


4ao 


11,104 


42.9 


253 


40.5 


47,379 


42.7 


1«W WlthOQt 

BMllation: 
fttMtod by 

^^ praoed6d 


85 
131 


23.3 
35.9 


12,697 
35,972 


14.9 
42.4 


14 
142 


5.4 
54.6 


1,636 
13,148 


6.3 
50.8 


99 

273 


15.8 
43.7 


14,333 
49,120 


13.0 
44.3 


Totri. 


216 


59.2 


48,669 


57.3 


156 


60.0 


14.784 


57.1 


372 


50.5 


63,453 


57.3 


Pr«oed«d by 
^ncSDtUttloiis. 
Mot preceded 


151 
214 


41.4 
58.6 


31,329 
63,615 


36.8 
63.2 


34 
226 


13.1 
86.9 


3,116 
22,772 


12.0 
88.0 


185 
440 


29.6 
7a4 


34,445 
76,387 


31.1 
68.9 


TotoL 


365 


loao 


84,944 


100.0 


260 


100.0 


25,888 


100.0 


625 


100.0 


110,832 


100.0 



The following table is intended to show the effect of several factors — 
^^ely, the negotiations preceding the strike and the efforts of 
^Jiftdiation following it, upon the result of the strike. The effects of 
^liwe factors separately upon strikes directed by labor organizations 
Wid strikes not so directed are also shown. Strikes preceded by 
^otiations seem to result more favorably than those declared 
^thout such n^otiations, which probably includes precipitated 
^rikes, begun without due considerations of chances for success. 
^ to the effect of mediation, the evidence furmshed by the data is 
^ot 80 decisive. In the completely successful or completely unsuc- 
^ful strikes mediation seems to be less frequently made use of, 
^aile the proportion is largest in the fairly successful strikes, indi- 
cating the tendency of mediation to a compromise of the respective 
<l«mand8. 
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STRIKES ORDERED BY LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND STRIKES NOT SO O 

BY METHODS OF SETTLEMENT AND BY RESULTS, 1906. 





Strikes and strikers in strikes- 










Method of settlement 


Ordered bv labor 
organisations. 


Not ordered by labor 
organisations. 


Total. 


and results. 


Strikes. 


Strikers. 


Strikes. 


Strikers. 


Strikes. 


Strikrer 




Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


NUTTl' 

ber. 


» 

e 


AU strikes: 

Completely sue- 

oeKf ul 

Largely successful. 
Fairly successful... 
Slightly successful. 
Complete failures.. 
Unkiiown 


ei 

46 

68 

58 

124 

8 


16.7 
12.6 
18.6 
15.9 
34.0 
2.2 


15,115 
44,925 
11,695 
12,545 
40,066 
598 


17.8 
5.8 
13.7 
14.8 
47.2 
.7 


38 
31 
28 
33 
123 
67 


14.6 

n.9 

10.8 

12.7 

47.8 

2.7 


8,669 
4,683 

3,393 

4,617 

8,923 

702 


14.2 
18.1 
13.1 
17.4 
34.5 
2.7 


99 

77 
96 
91 
247 
15 


15.8 
12.3 
15.4 
14.6 
99.5 
2.4 


18,784 
0.6O8 
15,088 
17,062 
48,980 

i,aoo 


1 1 

1 4 






f 


Total 


365 


100.0 


84,944 


100.0 


260 


100.0 


26,887 


100.0 


625 


160.0 


110,831 


1(1 






Strikes preceded by 
nMOtiations: 
Completely suo- 

oenful 

Largely successful . 
Falny successful. . . 
Slightly successful . 
Complete fidlures. . 
TTnknow* 


24 
17 
37 
28 
40 
5 


15.9 

n.3 

24.5 

18.5 

26.5 

3.3 


8.130 
2,091 
8,028 
4,078 
8,863 
130 


26.0 
6.7 
25.6 
13.0 
28.3 
.4 


4 
5 
5 
6 
14 


n.8 

14.7 
14.7 
17.6 
41.2 


313 
403 
940 
472 
967 


lao 

12.9 
30.2 
15.2 
31.7 


28 
22 
42 
34 
54 
6 


15.1 

n.9 

22.7 

18.4 

29. 2 

2.7 


8,453 
2,404 
8.968 
4.560 
9,850 
130 


2i 

« 

1.1 
26 














Total 


151 


100.0 


31,329 


100.0 


34 


100.0 


3,116 


100.0 


185 


100.0 


34,444 


100 






Strikes preceded by 
negotiations and set- 
Ura through media- 
tk>n: 

Completely suo- 
ce^ul 

Largely successful . 

Fairly successful. . . 

Slightly successful . 

Complete failures. . 

Unkiiown 


6 

8 

22 

11 

19 


9.1 
12.1 
33.3 
16.7 
28.8 


3,584 
1,036 
6,201 
2,258 
5,553 


19.3 
5.6 
33.3 
12.0 
29.8 


3 
5 

4 
2 
6 


15.0 
25.0 
20.0 
10.0 
30.0 


113 
403 
518 
158 
288 


7.6 
27.2 
35.0 
10.7 
19.5 


9 
13 
26 
13 
25 


ia5 

15.1 
30.2 
15.1 
29.1 


8,607 
1,489 
6,719 
2,416 
5,841 


18. 
7. 
33. 
12. 
20. 




























Total 


66 


100.0 


18.632 


100.0 


20 


100.0 


1,480 


100.0 


86 


loao 


20,112 


100.1 






Strikes preceded by 
negotiations and set- 
tled without media- 
tion: 
Completely suo- 
cesBf ul 


18 
9 
15 
17 
21 
5 


21.2 
10.6 
17.6 
20.0 
24.7 
5.0 


4,555 

1,055 
1,827 
1,820 
3,310 
130 


35.9 
8.3 
14.4 
14.3 
26.1 
LO 


1 


7.1 


200 


12.2 


16 

21 

29 

5 


19.2 
9.1 
16.2 
21.2 
29.3 
5.0 


4,755 
1,055 
2,249 
2,134 
4,000 
130 


83.3 


Largely successful . 
Fairly successful... 
Slightly successful . 
Complete failures. . 
Unknown 


7. a 


1 
4 
8 


7.1 
28.6 
57.2 


422 
314 

AAQ 
Wo 


25.8 
19.2 
42.8 


15.7 

l&O 

27.9 

.9 














Total 


85 100.0 


12,697 


100.0 


14 100.0 


«1,636 


100.0 


99 


100.0 


14.332 


100.0 






Strikes not preceded 
by n^otiaUons: 
Completely suc- 
cessful 

Largely successful. 
Fairly successful.. 
Slightly successful. 
Complete fiiUlures.. 
Unknown 


87 
29 
31 
30 
84 
3 


1 

17.8 
13.6 
14.5 
14.0 
39.2 
L4 


6,976 
2,834 
3,667 
8,467 
31,208 
468 


13.0 

6.8 

6.8 

15.8 

58.2 

.9 


34 
26 
23 
27 
109 
7 


15.1 
11.5 
10.2 
U.9 
48.2 
8.1 


3,356 
4,280 
2,453 
4,045 
7,936 
702 


14.7 
18.8 
10.8 
17.8 
34.8 
3.1 


71 
66 

64 

67 

198 

10 


16.1 
12.5 
12.8 
12.9 
48.9 
28 


10,332 
7.114 

6,iao 

12 

80 
1 


13.5 








Total 


214 


100.0 


53,615 


100.0 


226 


100.0 


22,772 


100.0 


440 


100.0 


n 









•This total is not the correct sum of the Items; the figures are given as shown in the oilgl 
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tmLBS OBDEBSD BY LABOR OBOANIZATIONS AND BTBIKEB NOT 80 OBDEEBtt 
BY ItETHODB OF BBTTLEMENT AND BY RESULTS, l»*-Cgndod«l. 




etrikv and Mflk*nln •tflkn— 




**d«(««l«n«t 


Orderad br Isbgr 


"nssar- 


""■ 




BUkm. 


Btrtkm. 


BOfkM. 


«rtk«. 


Strik>L 


Strlk». 




-^ 


Pb 


■ST 


P« 


Nam 


p« 


•sr- 


Pa 
«ol. 


NlUB. 
bM. 


Per 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

omt. 




1 

1 


1? 

37.3 




1! 

?! 


1 
s 


SI 

ia.1 


1,738 


Si 

33.3 


i 


l; 


i 


i.B 


^^: 


I'.n 


Tom 


' S3 


lOO.'o 


17.M imo 


M 


100.0 


0,BM 


100.0 


lOT 


00.0 


TT.XI 


100.0 




S3 

tl 
13 


M.4 

wis 


4, us 


f. 


12 


67. 


I, SIS 
HI 

••s 


IB.8 


IS 


lao 

49.4 


Is 


&o 

is 


£.— 


TM«I 


« 


100.0 


"•" 


100.0 


m 


100.0 


I,1W 


100. 
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Loss FSOM STEms.— An effort i» made in the report to estimate 
ll» total loss caused by llie strikes to the workmen, but on account 
'I absence of data the estimate is only approjtimately ooirect. Alto- 
etther 628 strikes have been recorded, but the number of strikers is 
Wwn only for 625 strikes and the aggregate number of days lost 
"lily for 581. The total number of days lost for these 581 strikes 13 
827,058. In addition. inToluntary unemployment resulted in con- 
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but only in 91 cases has the amount been reported, being equal to 
129,531 lire ($24,999). Other expenses were suffered in 90 strikes, 
the amount of which, reported for only 69 strikes, equaled 10,40{ 
lire ($2,009). The total for strike benefits and expenses as f ar aj 
ascertained is 139,940 lire ($27,008), and the grand total for wages 
lost and strike benefits and other expenses 2,247,984 lire ($433,861) 
AoRiGULTUBAL STRIKES. — ^The main data concerning these strikei 
were given above. The total number of persons engaged in agricul 
ture and holding membership in organizations is stated as 221,913 
while the number of strikers was 43,695, or 19.7 per cent of that num 
ber. These agricultural organizations consist mainly of day laborers 
but include small proprietors and small tenants to some extent. Ii 
the agricultural strikes the day laborers (braccianti) mainly par 
ticipated, but, also, though less frequently, the permanent contracj 
employees (obbligati) and even share tenants (coloni). 

MEMBERS OF ORGANIZATIONS AND STRIKERS IN ITALIAN AGRICULTURE, 1905. 



Otma of agricultural occupattons. 



Small proprletora 
Small tenants... 

Share tenants 

Contivct laborers 
Daylaboren 

Total 



Number 
of mem- 
bers of 
ornnJ- 
tattons. 



22, 6M 
13,463 
23,387 
17,004 
145,406 



221,013 



Strikers. 



Number. 



8,378 

2,292 

33,025 



43,605 



Percent 



35.1 
13.1 
22.1 



19.1 



The classification of the strikes and strikers according to the cha^ 
acter of work or branch of industry is shown in the following table. 
The greatest strikes occur among employees engaged in preparation 
of the soil, followed by those among employees engaged in harvesting 
grain. But strikes occur in all other branches of agriculture in Italy < 

AGRICULTURAL STRIKES AND STRIKERS CLASSIFIED BY CHARACTER OF WORK, 

1905. 



Character of work. 



Preparation of the soiL 

Haying 

Harvesting grain 

Gracing 

Viticulture 

Pine trees 

Hemp 

Rice 

CTanberrying 

Citrous firults 

Olives. 

Unknown 

TotaL 

a Includes 3 strikes for which the number of strikers is unknown, 
fr Includes 1 strike for which the number of strikers is unknown. 
^Includes 4 strikes for which the number of strikers is unknown. 




Strikers. 



11,7« 
4,5M 
8,316 

140 
3,41fl 

lOfi 
1,8BS 
5475 

400 

560 
2,810 

4,aoo 

43,096 
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In the next table the causes of agricultural strikes are shown 
According to the same method which was described above^ so that 
252 caoses appear for the 87 strikes. Wages and questions con- 
nected with the method of pay claim more than half of the 
causes, and hours of labor are next in importance. Comparatively, 
demands for better pay are most successful, only 35 per cent of them 
ending in complete failure, while of the demands for changed hours 
of labor pearly 60 per cent were complete failures. 

STRIKES IN AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS, BY CAUSES AND RESULTS, 190S. 



Came or object. 



WlCBL 

Otiur oondltioiia of pay 
OaodltioDs of tenanory.. 

Hoonofbbor 

MoBoiwly of labor 

Ttttol 



Com- 
pletely 



fuL 



22 

16 

3 

10 

6 

3 



eo 



Largely 

looes 

fal. 



13 



3 



15 



Fairly 
looee 
faL 



18 

4 
6 
6 
1 



84 



SUghtly 

sucoes^ 

fal. 



16 



2 
3 
2 



22 



Com- 
plete 
ftulures. 



87 

8 

6 

31 

18 

1 



101 



Un- 
known. 



20 



TotaL 



2 


107 


3 


31 


6 


25 


4 


58 


6 


82 




4 



253 



Altogether the agricultural strikes show a higher rate of success 
&an the industrial strikes, only 30.1 per cent of them resulting in 
complete failures, while over one-half of them, including nearly two- 
thirds of the strikes were either fairly, largely, or completely suc- 
cessfuL The following table shows the results of strikes in agricul- 
tural occupations: 

STRIKES AND STRIKERS IN AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS, BY RESULTS, 1005. 



Remit. 



Oiopletely soooesBfUl. 
Ufnly snooeaiftil. 



tllMJllllftll 

Ooly'aU^Uy aoocmmtui . 
Oompletofaflc 

UBknown., 



Total. 



Strikes. 



Number. 



10 
11 
21 
11 
25 
5 



«83 



Percent. 



12.3 
13.3 
25.3 
13.3 
80.1 
6.0 



100.0 



Strikers. 



Number. 



5,181 
5,878 

15,751 
2,723 

13,314 
840 



43,605 



Peroent. 



11.0 
13.8 
86.2 

6.2 
80.4 

2.0 



100.0 



• EjHiliisiye of 4 strikes for whleh the number of strikers is anknown. 
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osQftUv of veiy short duration; ovej 
r tfaaa lAsted 10 days or less, and nearl] 
imn or leas, as will be seen by the follow 



.i^-aOCITLTURAL. OCCUPATIONS, BY DUKATION, 1906. 



X 



.1 PflreeBt.| NandMr. ; Pvoeofi 



I 







13 

27 

17 

I 

2 
4 
5 
8 



15.7 
32.5 
20.5 

8.4 
2.4 
4.8 
6.0 
9.7 



-r 



^>3 ) 



lOlLO 



5.834 

13,178 

s.aoi 

4.608 



1,330 

5,r-- 

4, 



43rM6 



ULI 
30.1 
ULI 

ia< 
ai 

3.1 
1J.I 



100.^ 



k f^. : 




geimrefide 1906. \M 
ife Statiatiek. 1907; 




of the Central Bureau oi 

«h1 loekoats. As in prei 

|pmn. in tfafi form of an analysisi 

UMiw m allowing in detail the 

jmi ioekout. 

[p«rtni in 19W. The numbei 

samfaer of strikers were not 

^bflve weve 874 estahfahmenta 

npoffted for 160 stnkee wad 



11.069. 





aes 



The foOoving table 
BTolred, stzikns, and 



slfeovs the aomber of 
aggi g ga te days lost bj 
of indostms: 



fKS^abttshUMNUl^ 

aifed br other 



AOGaSGATB DATS LOiST BT ^TKSEEaS AXD BT OTHCR 
MMThOTEMX BT IKDTSTaiKS. IMk 






'jradifa4» 



Imit and drioks (Indadiiic 



). 



Tiotel. 



13 
t4 



IM 






5 



4 

4 
1 
1 



46 



163 



874 



a—i^— I 



'S 



5 

a 

4 
t 
4 
S 
4 
1 
1 
9 



3 



160 



a4 

SI 



«i 



U3 

» 

9 

1,316 



3.810 

S75 

1,456 



3 
S 

a 

4 
3 
4 
S 
3 
1 
1 
t 



13 
3 

21 



11,003 



158 






3.«»)| 



318U 

a 317^ 

141 

la 
is^ns 

3,196 

33 

9 

106, SU 

T,OM|, 
17.340 
618 
6.930 



308. 



W8*j 



Dm 



3 
6 

a 

4 
3 
4 
6 
4 
1 
1 
8 



11 
3 

31 



% % % ^ ^ «t ^ 

6,990 

9 
3,173 



8,810 

l,306| 
18S 

8 
79 






155 .19.711 



From the foregoing table it will be observed that the greatest num- 
b^ of strikes in 1906 occurred in the building trades, while agricultun> 
famished the largest number of establishments and persons aflfeot'Od. 
nie greatest loss in working days, both to strikers and to oUier 
employees, occurred in the textile industry. 
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The agricultural strikes are usually of very short duration; ove 
two-thirds (68.7 per cent) of them lasted 10 days or less, and nearl 
one-half (48.2 per cent) 5 days or less, as wiU be seen by the foUo^v 
ing table: 

STRIKES AND STRIKERS IN AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS, BY DURATION, 1905. 



Duration. 



Under 1 day 

I to 5 days 

6 to 10 days 

II to ao days 

21 to 80 days 

81 to 60 days 

61 days and over. 
tJnknown 

Total 



Strikes. 



Number. 



18 
27 
17 
7 
2 
4 
6 
8 



83 



Percent. 



1&7 
32.6 
20.6 
8.4 
2.4 
4.8 
6.0 
0.7 



100.0 



Number. 



Percent 



5,834 
13,178 
8,301 
4,608 
4X 
1,350 
5,803 
4,305 



43,605 



13. 
30. 
19. 
10. \ 

at 

8.1 

13.1 

9.1 



100.^ 



NETHERLANDS. 

I 

WerJcstdkingen en Uitduitingen in Nederland gedurende 1906. Uit^ 
gegeven door het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. 1907. 
Ixxv, 110 pp. 

This volume is the sixth annual report of the Central Bureau of 
Statistics of the Netherlands on strikes and lockouts. As in pre- 
yious reports, the information is given in the form of an analysis, 
with summary tables and a tabular statement, showing in detail the 
important facts concerning each strike and lockout. 

Strikes. — ^There were 164 strikes reported in 1906. The number 
of establishments involved and the number of strikers were not 
reported in every case. In 163 strikes there were 874 establishments 
involved, while the number of strikers reported for 160 strikes was 
11,069. 
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The following table shows the number of strikes, establishments 
inTolyed, strikers, and aggregate days lost by strikers and by other 
employees in each group of industries: 

STRIKES, STRIKERS, AND AOOREOATB DAYS LOST BY STRIKERS AND BY OTHER 

EMPLOYEES, BY INDUSTRIES, 1906. 





Total 
strikes. 


Strikes for which— 


Xodastry. 


Nnmbor of 

estabUshments 

involved was 

reported. 


Number of 
was reported. 


Aggregate days 

lost by strikers 

was reported. 


Affgresatedays 
lost by em- 
ployees other 
than strikers 
was reported. 




Strikes. 


Estab- 

lish- 

ments. 


Strikes. 


Strik- 
ers. 


Strikes. 


Days 
lost. 


Strikes. 


Days 
lost. 


Pisdods of stone, day, glasB, 
it 


8 

2 

5 

SO 

4 
3 
4 
6 
4 
1 
1 
9 

28 

18 

3 

24 


8 

2 

5 

flO 

4 
3 
4 
5 
4 
1 
1 
9 

28 

12 

8 

24 


8 

2 

6 

169 

4 
16 
4 
78 
4 
1 
1 
9 

80 

495 

8 

46 


8 

2 

5 

60 

4 
2 
4 
6 
4 
1 
1 
9 

28 

12 

8 

22 


206 

214 

81 

2,049 

61 

88 

29 

1,802 

113 

83 

9 

1,816 

683 

2,810 

276 

1,456 


8 

2 

5 

60 

4 
2 
4 
5 
3 
1 
1 
9 

28 

12 

3 

21 


2, 9191 

420 

818i 

43 317 

141 

486 

140 

18,798 

3,196 

33 

9 

106,612 

7, 0611 
17,240 
618 
6,930 


8 

2 
6 

48 

4 
2 
4 
5 
4 
1 
1 
8 

28 

11 

3 

21 




C^iiBcof (Uamonds and other 
Rmmistoiies 








^^Attof tnidm. ....'.'. ... 


4824 


TiodvirMng, oork, straw, eto. 

&(2iqf . , . , 


2* 
6,660 


latlHr; oOcloth, mbber, etc. . . 


9 
2,172 


^ vorktng. 




^"*4 riiip DTtfliltnir. . . . 




hut 




!Sa« 


8,810 


ieods sod drinks (Including 

Mmw) 


1,3064 


iftottaie. 


182 


felMW 


8 


^"'iwrtatJoo ••> ............. 


79 


• 




Total 


164 


168 


874 


160 


11,069 


158 


208,038^ 


155 


19,711 







From the foregoing table it will be observed that the greatest num- 
>r of strikes in 1906 occurred in the building trades, while agriculture 
iimished the largest number of establishments and persons affected. 
Bie greatest loss in working days, both to strikers and to other 
(QployeeSy occurred in the textile industry. 
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The table which follows shows the results of strikes in 19C 
arranged by industries: 

STRIKES, BY INDUSTRIES AND BY RESULTS, 1906. 





Result. 








Succeeded. 


Succeeded 
partly. 


FaOad. 


Indefinite 
or not re- 
ported. 


Total 




Num- 
ber. 


Per 
coat. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


Nam- 
ber. 


P 

0( 


Products of stone, day, class, etc 

Cattiug of diamonds and otticr pnoloas 
sUmes 


1 


12.5 


2 


25.0 


4 

2 

2 

20 

1 


50.0 

100.0 
40.0 
42.6 
25.0 


1 


12.5 


8 

2 

6 

• 47 

4 

3 

4 

8 

4 

1 

1 

9 

»27 

13 

3 

»23 


1( 
U 


Pfioting 






3 

15 
2 

1 


60.0 
8L9 
50.0 
33.3 






U 


Balldloi trades 


11 


23.4 


1 
1 
1 


2.1 
25.0 
88.4 


Iff 


Woodworldns. oork. straw, etc 


1C 


Clothing 


1 
1 
2 


33.3 
25.0 
40.0 


1C 


Leather, oilcloth, rubber, etc 


3 
1 
2 

1 
1 
2 
9 

4 


75.0 
20.0 

5ao 

100.0 

100.0 

22.2 

33.3 

30.8 


1<1 


Mining '.'..'. 


2 
2 


4ao 
5ao 






1(1 


IfAtAl wnrMiv 






!<] 


Obi and ship Building 










Ul 


Paper .'. r. 














M 


Textiles 


1 
5 
3 
1 
6 


ILl 
18.5 
23.1 
33.3 
21.7 


6 

12 

6 

2 

11 


66.7 
44.5 
46.1 
66.7 
47.8 






10 


Foods and drinks (including tobacco). . . 
Agriculture 


1 


8.7 


U 
M 


Conuneroe •...•• 






M 




6 


26.1 


1 


4.4 


16 






Total 


31 


19.5 


64 


4a2 


58 


36w5 


6 


3.8 


eIB9 


10 







• Not Including 3 sympatbetio strikes, of wfaidi 1 was c omp r o mised and 2 faOed. 

* Not Including 1 sympathetic strike whidi was compromised. 

c Not including 5 sjrmpathetic strikes, of whidi 3 were com p rom is ed and 2 fUled. 

In the following table are shown the number of strikes, establisl 
ments involved; strikers, and aggregate days of duration of strike 
classified by causes. The apparent discrepancy in the totals for th 
table as compared with those previously shown is explained in tl 
note which precedes the table: 

STRIKES, STRIKERS, AND DAYS OF DURATION OF STRIKES, BY CAUSES, 1906. 




(Strikes due to two or more causes have been tabulated under each cause; hence the totals for this table 

not agree with those for other tables.] 


•* 


Total strikes. 


Strikes for which- 


- 


Caose or ot^Ject. 


Number of 

establishments 

invMved was 

reported. 


Number of 

strikers was 

reported. 


Aggregated^ 
of duration « 
reported. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Strikes. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Strikes. 


Strik- 
ers. 


Strikes. 


Illll 


For increase of wacres 


85 
15 
29 
13 
6 

1 

27 
15 
48 

4 


34.69 
6.53 

11.84 
5.31 
2.45 

.41 

11.02 
6.53 

19.59 
1.63 


84 
16 
29 
13 
6 

1 

27 
16 

48 

4 


662 

89 

85 

109 

106 

1 

27 
46 
49 

4 


84 
16 
28 
13 
6 

1 

27 

16 

48 

2 


7,696 
1.213 
1,063 
962 
1,573 

37 

828 

546 

2,146 

29 


84 
16 
28 
13 
6 

1 

27 

16 

46 

2 


1.49 


Asainst reduction of wacres 


3S 


Ouer disputes concerning wages 

Hours of Uibor 


3fl 


For recognition of trade union 

Against employment of nonunion 


42 


For reinstatement of discharged em- 
ployees 


48 


Resulatlons Kovernlns work 


ta 


Otner causes 


73 


Not reported 


7 






Total 


245 


100.00 


244 


1,198 


241 


16,115 


239 


4,«' 
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llie most frequent cause of strikes in 1906 was disagreement con- 
fenuDg wagesy more than 53 per cent of the strikes occurring during 
ttie jear, involving 62 per cent of the total number of strikers, being 
due wholly or in part to wage disputes. 

The results of strikes are shown in the following table: 



STRIKES, BY RESULTS, 1006. 









Strikes for which— 


Renlt 


Total ■ttfUnt. 


Number of 

establishmeots 

Involved was 

reported. 


Number of 

striken was 

reported. 


Aggregate days 

lost by striken 

was reported. 


lost by em- 
ployees other 
thiui strikers 
was reported. 




Nmii' 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Strikes. 


Estab- 

llsh- 

xnents. 


Strikes. 


Strik- 
ers. 


Strikes. 


Dajrs 
lost. 


Strikes. 


Days 
lost. 


^M 1 1 

iiwdedViiti^:.:: 


31 

• 64 

»58 

1 

5 


10.50 

40.25 

36.48 

.63 

3.14 


81 
63 
58 

1 
5 


173 

477 

176 

1 

5 


30 

63 

58 

1 

3 


1,081 

4,451 

4,367 

8 

50 


30 

63 

57 

1 

3 


11,083 
61,3414 
128,000) 
340 
310 


20 

61 

56 

1 

3 


1,738 
17,107J 
334 


^■ddnlte I 


425 


■« reported 




Totet 


«150 


lOOiOO 


168 


833 


156 


10,716 


153 


300,048 


150 


10,6044 







• Not Incloding 3 sympathetic strikes which were compromised. 

* Not Inclnding 3 sympathetic strikes which Called. 

«Not incdadliig Ssympathetio strilras, of which 3 were compromised and 3 flsUed. 

Of the 10y657 strikers who took part in the 152 strikes for which 
lite facts were reported, 18.12 per cent were in strikes which succeeded, 
(1.77 per cent were in strikes which succeeded partly, and 40.04 per 
^t were in strikes which failed. In the case of 1 strike, involving 
^ strikers, or 0.07 per cent of the total, the result was indefinite. 

Strikes by causes and by results are shown in the following table, 
cause being taken as the basis for the tabulation: 



STRIKES, BY CAUSES AND BY RESULTS, IdM. 

'^dkeg doe to two or more causes have been tabulated under each cause; hence the totals for this table 

do not agree with those for other tables.] 



Cause or object. 



^jpcwaseof „ 

jjptart redaction of wages. 

^dlraatefl oonceming wages 

[^KeQgnttloin of'trade union 

*^tait onployiDent of nonunion workmen , 
[iridDBtatement of discharged employees. 

MatloDs governing work 

JfereMses 

"* reported 



Total. 



38607— No. 80—10 18 



Suc- 
ceeded. 



12 

4 
7 
2 



5 
2 
9 



41 



Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 



37 
7 

16 
8 
3 
1 

10 
9 

29 
1 



121 



Failed. 



34 
6 
6 
3 
3 



11 
4 

10 
1 



77 



Indefi- 
nite or 
not re- 
prated. 



6 



Total. 



85 
16 
29 
13 
6 
1 

27 
16 
48 



246 
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The next table shows the strikes in 1906 by duration and by resul 

STRIKES, BY DURATION AND BY RESULTS. 1906. 





Days of duration. 




Result. 


Under 
1. 


lto2. 


3 to 7. 


8 to 14. 


15 to 28. 


29 to 42. 


43 to 91. 


Orer 
91. 


Not re- 
ported. 


Tot 


Succeeded 


8 
4 
3 


10 
16 
16 


6 
15 
17 


3 

12 

9 


4 
5 
5 








1 
3* 




Succeeded partly. . . . 
FaUed 


8 
1 


6 

4 
1 


3 

1 


* 


Ind<>flnite. , . 




Not reported 


1 


1 





1 








2 














Total 


16 


42 


37 i 25 


14 


4 


11 


4 


6 


e 











a Not including 3 sympathetic strikes, duration not reported, whkh were compromised. 

b Not including 2 sympathetic strikes, duration not reported, which tailed. 

e Not including 6 sympathetlo strikes, duration not reported, of which 3 were compromised And 2 tailt 

From the above table it will be seen that, of strikes which succeeded 
74.19 per cent lasted seven days and under; of strikes which 8U< 
ceeded partly, 54.69 per cent lasted seven days and under; while ( 
those which failed, 60.34 per cent lasted seven days and under. 

The following table shows the number of strikes and their results 
also the number of strikers, classified according to method of settle 
ment: 

STRIKES, BY METHOD OF SETTLEMENT, 1906. 



(Where two or more methods of settlement have been employed the data were reported in each case; henc 

the totals for this table do not agree with those for other tables.] 





Strikes. 


Strikes which— 


Strikv for whid 
number of striken 
was reported. 


Method of settlement. 


Nimi- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Suc- 
ceed- 
ed. 


Suc- 
ceed- 
ed 

part- 
ly. 


Fail- 
ed. 


Ended 
with 
result 
indefi- 
nite or 
not re- 
ported. 


Num- 
ber. 


Strikers. 




Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Direct negotiation between employer 
and employees 


45 

58 
12 

2 
20 

1 

20 

7 

4 


26.63 

34.32 
7.10 
1.19 

11.83 
.50 

11.83 
4.14 
2.37 


10 

16 
3 


23 

34 
5 
2 


12 


2 


44 

67 

12 

2 

20 

1 

20 
7 
2 


2,923 

3,603 

1,026 

255 

1,259 

9 

3,159 

801 

60 


23.21 


Negotiation fn which one or both par- 
ties were represented by their organi- 
sations 


28.61 


Meliation of third parties 


8.14 


Arbitration 


2.02 


Employment of other workmen 

Disintegration of strike 


19 
18 


1 
3' 


laoo 






.07 


Defeat of one of the parties without ne- 
gotiation 

Other means 


2 


"'i' 


25.06 
2.39 


Not lepMted 


.48 










Total 


160 


100.00 


31 


67 


65 


6 


166 


12,694 


100.00 




_ 



Negotiations in which one or both parties were represented by their 
trade organizations resulted in the greatest number of strike settle- 
mentSy direct negotiation between employer and employees heing 
next in f requencv 
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Lockouts. — ^Tlie number of lockouts reported in 1906 was 17, in 
l( of which the number of persons involved was 7,789. With regard 
tD the number of persons affected, the most important lockout of the 
Tear occurred in the textile industry. This lockout involved 7,000 
fnsons, employed in 16 establishments, and lasted 8 dajrs. Two 
I Btiker lockouts in the textile industry involved 500 persons and caused 
lbs of 1,515 working days. 

NORWAY. 

Meidskonflikter i Narge, 1903-1906. Ssertryk af "Arbeidsmarkedet," 
udgivet af det Statistiske Centralbureau, 1906, Nr. 10-12. 1907. 

20 pp. 

I This report on labor disputes in Norway is abstracted from a larger 
tport on labor conditions, published by the statistical office of the 
Iffigdom, and presents brief separate reports for each of the four 
ims covered. The presentation does not pretend to either exactness 
ar completeness, but gives only approximate data for the more 
VipoTtuit strikes and lockouts for the different years. These are 
sunmarized as follows: 

JnHBER OF BMPLOTEES AFFECTED BY STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, AND DAYS OF 

WORKINO TDiB LOST, IN NORWAY, 1908 TO 1906. 



Year. 


Number 
of em- 
ployees. 


Number 

oidvys 

lost. 


Strike 

benefits 

paid. 


n 


3,000 
1,200 
2,000 
8,000 


180,000 
45,000 
80,000 
05,000 


$37,504 

14,105 

9.291 

037.520 


IM *** ... 


m : • " •" 


aw ' *' 


-^ 





• Estimated. 



The magnitude of the figures for 1903 is due chiefly to an important 
strike in the iron and metal industries at Bergen; while depressed 
trade conditions, and, in 1905, a political crisis, tended to reduce 
^ number of trade disputes during the years 1904 and 1905. In 
i906 came an increase of prosperity, accompanied by numerous 
<leiiLaiids for concessions to the workmen, though the strike that 
ctused the greatest loss of time was due to the enactment of an 
^popular law affecting bakeries. 

As mdicated, the statistical reports are incomplete. The niunber 
^ oiganized workmen striking in 1903 is estimated at not less than 
^)884, and the niunber of days' work lost by them at 102,600. The 
^wiWe of the year involved the expenditure by labor organizations 
of 140,276 crowns ($37,594). The strike of iron and metal workers of 
)^ year was characterized as the greatest labor conflict experienced 
^ Norway up to the time of its occurrence. It involved, however, but 




^ 
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1,052 workmen, a loss of approximately 60,000 working days, 
outlay of funds by organized labor amounting to 80,116 oro 
($21,471). The dispute began as a strike, but afterwards partoo 
the nature of a lockout. A demand for increase of wages imtas 
cause of the strike, the result being a partial success for the workn 
This industry had the strongest organization in Norway, embra^ 
4,641 local unions with a membership of approximately 16, 
workmen. 

The close relation of Norwegian wortdngmen with those of nei 
boring countries is evidenced by the fact that of the relief paid in 
strike of 1903, 23,934 crowns ($6,414) were contributed by fore 
workmen; while in the year 1905, Norwegian labor unions c 
tributed 135,200 crowns ($36,234) in aid of Swedish strikers. 1 
amount is much in excess of that paid out in aid of strikers in Norv 
during that year, the latter amount being but 34,667 crowns (S9,2€ 

While the report is not complete, it indicates a comparatively six 

niunber of strikes, the attitude of associations of both employers e 

employees being to have recourse to n^otiations rather than 

strikes and lockouts as a method of adjusting differences. E\ 

where work is stopped during a dispute it is said to be usually for 

agreed period. 

RUSSIA. 

Statistika Sta^cheJc RcbbocMkh na FahriJcaJch i Zavoddkh za 1906 ffi 
(Statistics of strikes of workingmen in factories and mills for 1901 
Published by Ministerstvo Torgovli i Promyshlennosti, Old 
Promyshlennosti (Ministry of Conunerce and Industry, Bureau 
Industry). 1908. 65 pp. + 111 pp. 

This is the second of a series of reports of strikes in Russian man 
facturing industries, the first, covering the data for the decade 
1895 to 1904, having been published in 1905. This volimie covers 
period of exceptional strike activity, but the causes were primarii 
political rather than economic. 

The report is similar in plan to the first report,and includes on] 
those factories and mills which are subject to factory inspection an 
to the supervision of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. Tl 
smaller industrial establishments, having fewer than 10, and in som 
cases 15, employees, are excluded, as are mines and metallurgici 
establishments, which are subject to the Ministry of Agriculture am 
State Domains, all state factories and mills, and all industrial estab 
lishments under the jurisdiction of the Ministries of War, of th 
Navy, and of Ways of Communication. 

The report covers only the 60 provinces of European Russia and ( 
provinces of the Caucasus, thus excluding Siberia, Middle Asia, anc 
4 provinces of Caucasus, which in 1905 were not subject to factor) 
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sqieetion. As in some of the industries omitted, particularly in the 
ii3ioid industry and in the railroad shops, the sUike movement of 
1905 was very strong, the data do not comprehend the entire strike 
somDent in European Russia in 1905. 

Tie report consists of 65 pages of text, with numerous summary 
lod detail tables. 

Throughout the report (except in one supplementary table) by 

noinber of strikes" is meant the number of establishments in which 
^rikes have taken place. As in the first report, all the labor disputes 
ochnied are termed ''strikes." In 1905 the total number of strikes 
f^tered in the manufacturing industry of European Russia and 
r;uicasu8 subject to factory inspection was 13,110, and the total 
nunber of strikers 2,709,695. The importance of these figures will 
k better appreciated in comparison with the total number of strikes 
ud strikers for the entire ten years preceding (1895 to 1904), 
umely, 1,765 strikes luid 431,254 strikers. The year 1905 therefore 
siw more than seven times as many strikes and nearly seven times 
UQUuiy strikers as in the preceding ten years taken together. 

Ttus comparison is brought out still more emphatically in the follow- 
ing table : 

STRIKES, STRIKERS, AND WOREINO DAYS LOST, BY YEARS, 1895 TO 19D6. 





strikes. 


Striken. 


Employees in estab- 
lishments affected. 


Working days lost. 


Ymt. 


Total. 


Percent 

of 
strikers. 


Total. 


Average number 
per- 




Strlke. 


Striker. 


m..„ 


68 
118 
145 
215 
180 
135 
164 
123 
560 

68 
13,110 


31,105 
29,527 
60;870 
43,150 
57,408 
20,380 
32,218 
36,671 
86,832 
24,004 
2,700,605 


60,567 
47,070 

111,725 
03,606 

112,296 
n,882 
62,735 
64,106 

138,877 
51,642 

006,860 


51.40 
61.54 
53.50 
46.10 
5L20 
37.08 
51.36 
57.12 
62.52 
48.22 
271.82 


156,843 
180,213 
321,340 
168,888 
264,856 
110,525 
110, 103 
128,200 
444,019 
185,412 
23,609,387 


2,307 
1,604 
2,216 

730 
1,401 

066 

672 
1,042 

809 
2,727 
1,801 


5.0 

&4 


•7... 


5u4 


m..,. 


a 7 


!»....: 


4 A 


ia»... 


4 1 


m..., 


a 4 


utt... 


a.* 


onj.... ■ 


R. 1 


am.... 


7 4 


»» 


R.7 


— 





^ addition, there have been recorded in the mining and metal- 
lurgical industry 103 large disputes (number of establishments 
^^ted not being stated), with 154,968 strikers; these are not in- 
cluded elsewhere in the report. 

^ 1905 the entire factory-inspection system of Russia covered 
^^>616 establishments with 1,660,693 employees. While the total 
^^W of strikes (establishments) is stated as 13,110, this large 
Qumber is due to repeated strikes in the same establishments. The 
^taJ number of individual establishments a£Fected by strikes num- 
l^rod 4,766, or 32.6 per cent of all establishments, while the nimiber 
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of employees in these striking establishments equaled 996,860, or € 
per cent of the total number covered by the inspection system. On a 
average, then, there were nearly 2.8 strikes for each striking estal 
lishment, and 2.7 strikers for each employee of the striking estal 
lishment. The nearness of these two proportions indicates that i 
the strikes of 1905 almost all employees participated, while in tfa 
previous years only from one-half to two-thirds as a rule took pari 
Of the total number of strikes 8,918, or 68 per cent, are classified i 
the report as political, and only 4,192, oir 32 per cent, as economic 
As far as the number of strikers is concerned the proportion of th 
economic strikers is somewhat larger, being 1,018,620, or 37.6 pe 
cent. 

The distribution of strikes throughout the months of the yeal 
measured either by the number of establishments or strikers, wa 
Very uneven. It shows distinct fluctuations, with three crests t< 
the wave. The strikes were numerous in January (due largely U 
the demonstration of Sunday, January 20, 1905), less so in February 
and fell comparatively low in March and in April. The number ros< 
again in May, as is usual in Russia, in connection with the celebra 
tion of the 1st of May, and gradually declined until September 
The greatest strike activity was shown during the last three months 
of 1905, under the influence of disturbed political conditions. The 
general distribution may be said to be the same for the economic and 
political strikes; nevertheless the predominance of political strikes 
during some months is quite noticeable in January and from Octo- 
ber to December. 

The recurrence of strikes in the same establishments was the most 
characteristic feature of the entire strike movement of 1905. In those 
parts of the country which were most affected by both the political 
and economic movement each rise of the strike wave closed the same 
establishments. Thus in the province of St. Petersburg there were 
altogether 839 establishments with 154,152 wage-workers; but there 
were registered in this province 1,861 strikes with 627,756 strikers, 
or more than four times as many strikers as there were wage-workers. 



i 
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The fonowing table shows the number of establishments having 
^eciBed numbers of strikes during the year 1905: 

i^TlBLIBHMSNTS HAVING ONE 8TRIKB AND OVER. BY NUMBER OF STRIKES IN 

EACH ESTABLISHMENT, 1005. 



StrikeB In each estabildimflnt. 


Establishments luiy- 
ing one strilce and 
over. . 


Total strikes. 




Number. 


Peroent. 


Number. 


Percent. 


Oa 


1,874 

876 

582 

563 

330 

108 

185 

02 

32 

11 

8 

5 

1 


90i32 

1&38 

12.21 

1L81 

7.11 

416 

3.88 

1.03 

.67 

.23 

.17 

.11 

.02 


1,874 

1,752 

1,746 

2,252 

1,605 

1,188 

1,205 

736 

288 

110 

88 

60 

26 


14.20 


?TO 


13.36 


Tmm 


13.32 


fea.. 


17.18 


T:Tt 


12.03 


Sj. ... 


0.06 


5nta^ 


a88 


Fkfet 


&61 


Sin* 


2.20 


Ta 


.84 


Orroi. .- '• 


.67 


Twtfrt 


.46 


Tvt8t7-iix 


.20 






T^tal 


4,766 


loaoo 


13,110 


loaoo 







SizB OF BsTABUSHMENT. — While the strike movement of 1905 
Tas much more extensive than for any previous year, the report 
shows that strikes occur more frequently in the larger establishments 
than in the smaller ones. This is demonstrated by the following 
table: 

VTHBER OF STRIKES AND OF ESTABLISHMENTS. 1006. AND PER CENT OF ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS HAVING STRIKES, 1805-1904 AND 1006. BY CLASSIFIED NUMBER OF 
EMPLOYEES. 



QtoapB of employees. 



andmuler. .. 

3to«L. 

atolOO. 

WltoSOQ. 

y^toUlfX) 

OTS1.00D 

Total 



Number of— 



Establish- 
ments. 



2.480 
3,017 
2,232 
3,173 
675 
633 



13, 110 



Strikes. 



6,278 
4,382 
2,050 
1,081 
412 
273 



14,376 



Per cent of establish- 
ments having striJces 
in— 



1905. 



47.0 

80.4 

108.0 

lea 2 

163.8 
231.0 



1806-1904. 



2.7 

7.5 

0.4 

21.5 

49.0 

8a7 



01.2 



Strikes, by Groups of Industries. — An analysis of the strike 
data by 12 main groups of industries shows a very interesting fea- 
ture — the very unequal distribution of strikes among such industrial 
groups. 
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NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS, EMPLOYEES, STRIKES, AND STRIKERS, BY IXDUi 

TRIES, 1905. 



Industry. 



Cotton 

Wool 

SUk 

Flax, hemp, and Jat«. . 

Other textiles 

Paper and printing. . . . 

Woodworldng 

Metal working 

Stone, class, and china 

AnlmaTproducts 

Food products 

Chemical products 

Total 



Number of— 



Strikes. 



Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

(«) 



726 

1,030 

215 

286 

330 

1,147 

1,647 

1,865 

1,563 

824 

3,907 

528 



14,066 



Em- 
ployees, (a) 



415,333 

144,674 

29,603 

76,925 

27,757 

78,231 

78,535 

209,452 

140,543 

46,506 

284,252 

60,244 



1,661,957 



Num- 
ber. 



995 

2,332 

136 

183 

422 

1,657 

1,142 

2,657 

607 

886 

1,383 

811 



13, 110 



Per 

cent. 



7.6 
17.8 
1.0 
L4 
3.2 
12.6 

a7 

2a3 
3.9 
6.8 

10.5 
6.2 



100.0 



Per 100 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 



137 
224 

63 

64 
128 
144 

74 
142 

32 
106 

35 
154 



93 



Striken. 



Number. 



779,452 
270,415 

18,173 
128,280 

64,077 
131,605 

94,928 
736,126 

76,041 

89,815 
187,230 
124,463 



2,709,695 



Per 
cent. 



PerlQ 
em- 
ployee 



28.8 

10.3 

.7 

4.7 

2L4 

4.8 

3.6 

27.2 

2.8 

3.3 

6.9 

4.6 



loao 



1« 



o The figures In this colunm are for 1904, the data for 1905 not being available. 

Over two-thirds of all strikers belong to three industrial groups — 
cotton, metal working, and wool, as these three industries are inos< 
highly developed in Russia; but since they claim only one-half of all 
factory employees, it is evident that they show also a higher strike 
frequency. As a matter of fact the variations in such frequency, a< 
shown by the number of strikers for each 100 employees are very 
great, fluctuating from 273 in the metal industry down to 54 in 
stone, glass, and china manufactures. These variations are partly 
explained by difference of size of establishment in each industry, by 
the geographical distribution of the industries, and also by the intel- 
ligence of the workmen in the different industries. 

Regarding the distribution of strikes and strikers by months of the 
year the report shows that while the variations between the indus- 
trial groups are many, the increase of the strike movement in Jan- 
uary, May, October, and December is noticeable in practically all 
industries. 

Duration op Strikes. — ^As was shown in the first table, the aver- 
age duration of the strikes was greater in 1905 than for any other 
year of the entire period for which strike statistics exist in Russia. 
For the period 1895 to 1904 the average duration fluctuated between 
3.4 and 7.4 days, gradually increasing since 1901. In 1905 it was 
8.7 days per striker. Though the highest for Russia, this average 
duration is much shorter than in other industrial countries. The 
strikes in Russia are usually brief, but they are gradually becoming 
longer. 

As shown in the following table of all the 13,110 strikes -more than 
one-half lasted from over two to ten days, while about one-fourth 
lasted from over half a day to two days, so that three-fourths of all 
the strikes lasted only from over one-half day to ten days. But in 
the total loss of working days the comparatively protracted strikes 
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t^n 1 much more important factor, as 64 per cent of the loss of 


V'tiJBg time is due to the less than 20 per cent of strikes lasting 


itgfT than ten daya. 


.rilMiSD PER CENT OF STRIKES AND OF WORKING DAYS LOST, BY DURATION, 


IMS. 




Strtkn. 


WotUngdiyilmt. 


Daya of ilaistlon. 
















NumlBf. 


P«cent. 


NuniLor. 


Ftrtxnt. 




1 

IS 


12:03 

a. 87 

'1 


72*; 607 

S;w7[7« 
2,775,JSa 
2,732,567 
4,879, SIS 
4;7I3:7M 








•!(kjjtoJd«yi 

,:mj»^^ 


3 90 




























T««J 


13.110 


100 00 


13, 000,387 


100. 00 



, \ study of the duration of strikes by separate industrial groups 
^«B that the most prolonged strikes (as measured by the average 
nmber of days lost per striker) occurred in the cotton, woolen, flax 
1^ hemp, and metal working industries, i. e., almost in the same 
*JuBtri€8 in which strikes were most frequent. Thus, in the cotton 
sJustiy there were 333 strikes, or 33.5 per cent, which lasted over 
iffldays, and in the woolen industry, 771 strikes, or 33,1 per cent, 
*^ile in paper and printing, for instance, there were 193 strikes, or 
''S per cent, and in woodworking, ISS strikes, or 14.6 per cent, whirh 
isstwl over ten days, 

^e following table shows by industries the number of strikes and 
inkers and working days lost in 1905, and the average days lost per 
'rikeand per striker in 1905 and during the period 1895 to 1904: 





Number of— 


Avenge rnunbar of worklDE 


syi 


IndtBrtry, 


Stilkea 


striken. 


Working 
<U7> lOTt. 


I^ strike. Par striker. 




1906. 
8.337 

i;m 

988 
7.644 

■■s 

680 

712 
804 


1895-1904. 


1906. 


"" 


1904. 


■"■ 


'1 

122 




8.295.759 

2,aai,oiH 

133,331 
1,300,388 

76S;9BT 

663,381 

6,378,195 

804:387 

662, 3W 


'249 

279 


10 « 


. 




1! 

1 

1 


380 
0T7 
695 
928 

041 

230 


'1 














stufi,".".!"!"::::::;:::::- 


4.8 










M^= 


429 




Vi 












rn»i 


"■"• 


2,70B,eOB 


M, (109, 387 


,,«, 
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The following table shows the duration of strikes in lOOS, 
industries: 



NUMBER AND DURATION OF STRIKES, BY INDUSTRIES, 1905. 






Duration of strikes. 




Indastry. 


4 day 
and 


Over 
days. 


Over 


Over 


Over 


Over 


Over 


Over 


Over 


Un- 
known. 


1 

8f3 




2to3 


3to5 


5tol0 


10 to 15 15 to 20120 to 30 


30 






under. 


days. 

87 

152 

10 

30 


days. 


days. 


days. 

99 

267 

12 

11 


days. 

94 

263 

11 

9 


days. 


days. 




Cotton 


30 

38 

1 

5 


196 

792 

28 

51 


130 

267 

12 

28 


218 

310 

52 

38 


Ill 

217 

7 

8 


29 

25 

2 

3 






Wool..... 




Silk 




Flax, hmnp, and Jate. 
Other textiles 




19 


76 


53 


49 


101 


49 


38 


26 


11 






Paper and printUif . . 
Woodworldng 


33 


371 


255 


406 


396 


103 


58 


23 


9 




J 


40 


280 


138 


205 


309 


76 


62 


25 


6 




J 


Metal working 


63 


588 


397 


453 


723 


168 


106 


88 


67 




s 


Stone, glass, etc 

Animal products .... 


9 


132 


76 


92 


114 


23 


27 


18 


14 






29 


274 


87 


124 


223 


68 


30 


36 


13 






Food products 

Chemical products. .. 


58 


348 


215 


246 


352 


81 


53 


23 


6 




1 


9 


256 


V 


162 


218 


35 


20 


25 


9 


•••••*• « 




Total 


334 


3,392 


1,577 


2,174 


3,056 


901 


770 


607 


194 


16 


13 







Causes of Strikes. — The study of the causes of strikes in tl 
exceptional year presents unusual difficulties because of the iiit€ 
action of economic and of political factors. Over two-thirds of t 
strikes were due to political causes; nevertheless, in a great many 
such strikes definite economic demands were made in conjunctic 
with the political demands, and the reverse was also true. 

It was difficult to decide in a great many cases what was the rei 
cause or motive of the strike. Roughly the strikes are divided in tl 
text of the report into 4,189 economic strikes and 8,915 politic] 
strikes, giving a total of 13,104, and for 6 strikes the nature is nc 
well defined (though in the tables the entire 13,110 are accoimted for! 

A better classification is given as follows: 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OP STRIKES, BY NATURE OF STRIKE, 1906. 



Nature of strike. 



Exclusively eoonomio 

Primarily political but with economic demands. 

Passively political 

Purely in the nature of political demonstrations 
Not definitely known 

Total 



Number. 



4,180 


31. t 


1,396 


10. < 


2,184 


16. 1 
40.7 


6,336 


6 


A 



13. 110 



Percent 



100.^ 



It is not easy to differentiate between the third and fourth groups 
In the third group the report classified sympathetic strikes, or strik 
without well-defined causes but often occurring in sympathy wi 
political demonstrations or due to party or national conflicts, et 
while as purely political were classed such strikes as occurred afi 
the 22d (9th) of January, 1905, or during riots and armed revol 
or during the general strike of 30th (17th) of October, or because 
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liJaDud for a constitutional assembly, for general franchise, for 
pulistic measures, etc. The interdependence of these factors is 
|u«iim the folloirinj: table: 





""'"-"i-'r"-'-""-" 




o«-. 


Thaonlj 


The 


a-sjns!,'^ 


ToUl. 










28 


1.328 I.Im! hi 

no 4M 120 
ao aral 288 


4008 




















i.as 


1.<Z4 


1.882 1 1.J54 








^^Umt: 


sot 


,,.; 


m 


1.002 
IM 


















217 


i.ico 


IS) 

884 
200 










"^U"!*"™*, nil«,etc.: 




13 






17 






















87 


m 1 1,832 


BIS 








■*«: 


2,18* 


i 


8 
























Tutil,... 


7,S!4 


IMll »n 














' 



It appeara from this table that pohtical demands, whether as the 
*i?,lii6 principal, or the contributory cause, figured in 9,195 strikes, 
^70 per cent, and that economic demands figured much more fre- 
iwntiy as secondary to political demands than political demands 
%>ired as secondary to economic demands. 

■ynong the economic demands advanced, increases of wages were 
7 far the most frequent, appearing in 4,608 strikes, or over 35 per 
^K while ahorter hours were asked in 3,193, or nearly 25 per cent. 
^ tne language of the report quoted, a large majority of the strikes 
I '"ling the year must be classed as offensive, while defensive strikes 
" quite insignificant. 
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The classification of the strikes and strikers according to the n 
cause of the strike is shown in the following table: 

NUMBER AND PER CENT OF STRIKES, STRIKERS, AND WORKING DAYS LOST 

CAUSES, 1905. 





Strikes. 


Strikers. 


Working days loet^ 


Cause. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


Number. 


Per 
cent. 


Total. 


Per 
strike. 


I 
stt 


Waces: 

Praiand for hlffhM' wasfv 


2,510 
19 

150 


19.15 
.14 

1.14 


565,562 
12,662 

41,921 


20.87 
.47 

1.55 


5,557,264 
81,283 

222,387 


2,214 
4,278 

1,483 




Resistanoe to lower wages 

Methods of pay and demand for 








Total 


2,679 


20.43 


620,145 


22.80 


5,860,034 


2,188 






1 


Hoars of labor: 

Demand for shorter hours 

Resistance to longer hours 

Arrangement of hours of labor .... 


1,290 

9 

18 


9.84 
.07 
.14 


289,161 

5,883 

11,225 


10.07 
.22 
.41 


2,803,315 
34,741 
46,604 


2,243 
3,800 
2, 580 


J 


Total 


1,317 


10.05 


306,260 


11.30 


2,974,660 


2,250 








Condition of work, rules, etc.: 

Flneff and d^iwMpn* 


3 

126 

7 

57 


.02 
.96 
.05 
.44 


766 

55,613 

2,241 

33,465 


.03 
2.06 

.06 
1.24 


2,815 

449,272 

11,683 

291,401 


038 
3,566 
1,600 
5,112 




AdmlnistratlTe personnel 

Hoa"tT^ nondltiona^ ^ 




AU Other conditions and rules 


1 


Total 


193 


1.47 


92,065 


3.40 


755,171 


3,013 


1^ 






FoUtical: 

Aoddental 


12 

2,184 
926 

5,336 
457 


.09 

16.66 
7.06 

40.70 
3.49 


3,130 

336,306 

299,782 

963,819 

87,975 


.11 

12.41 

11.06 

35.67 

3.25 


17,343 

1,928,737 
4,574,253 
6,469.706 
1,028,321 


1,445 

883 
4,040 
1,212 
2,250 


• 


Passively political, sympathetic, 

etc 

With economic demands 

Political demonstrations 

With economic demands 


t 
li 

11 


Total 


8,915 


68.00 


1,091,012 


62.40 


14,018,363 


1,572 


i 






Unkipwii . . r , - - 


6 


.05 


184 


.01 


200 


43 








Grand total 


13, 110 


100.00 


2,709,605 


100.00 


23,609,387 


1,801 


8 







Summing up these data, the report states, that altogether 1,018;49! 
or 37.6 per cent, of the strikers participated in purely economi 
strikes; 387,757, or 14.3 per cent, in semipolitical strikes wit 
economic demands; 339,436, or 12.5 per cent, in accidental, pa5 
sively political strikes, and 963,819, or 35.6 per cent, in purely politic* 
demonstrations. 

No very definite conclusions can be made concerning the relatioi 
of the duration of strikes to their causes, except that seemingly th' 
duration of the strikes combining political purpose with economi 
demands is longer than that of either the purely political demonstra 
tions, or purely economic strikes. 

Results of the Strikes. — In view of the abnormal conditions o) 
the year and the causations of many strikes by reasons totall} 
extraneous to the conditions of the labor contract, much the largei 
part of the strikes led to no economic results. According to the 
results, the strikes and strikers are divided as follows : 



\ 



i 
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VTMBKR AND PER CENT STRIKES AND STRIKERS, BY RESULTS, 1906. 



Results of strflus. 



fm^mlmA bj mutual conctiioni. 

i«c< 10 Totawtanr concessions of employers. 

m, ...'.... 

*iBae8iyeeao<Riilc remits. 

vn. 

^10L 



Strikes. 



Number.' 



Per 
cent. 



1,M0 
3,029 
460 
1,264 
7,422 
6 



14. M 

16.48 

3.43 

9.57 

66.61 

.06 



18,110 



100.00 



Striken. 



Number. 



337,790 

606,044 

66,383 

421,296 

1,378,764 

419 



Per 
cent. 



12.47 
23.33 
2.46 
15.66 
47.19 
.01 



2,709,696 



100.00 



(ombining the strikes compromised and those resulting in volun- 
iT concessions of employers into one group of strikes partially 
Ecnssful, it appears that of all the strikes only 14.86 per cent were 
Ktessful, 18.91 per cent partially successful, 9.57 per cent failed, and 
&il percent were without any results. The number of strikers was 
stributed as follows: 12.47 per cent successful, 24.78 per cent 
^7 successful, 15.55 per cent failed, and 47.19 per cent were 
about results. The results in 1905 appear much less favorable 
tu in the previous ten years when of all the strikes enumerated about 
K-half were more or less successful. But this seemingly unsatis- 
^ry result is easily explained by the large number of strikes which 

I to no definite economic results, such strikes being in the nature 
political demonstrations. 

II these strikes without results are excluded, it is found that 34.27 
Tcent of the strikes in 1905 were entirely successful as against 28.2 
ircent in 1895 to 1904; 43.58 per cent were partially successful as 
l&inst 21.8 per cent, and only 22.05 per cent failed as against 45.4 
■r cent in the preceding decade. The same comparison obtains 
»m the number of strikers. Thus, 23.61 per cent of the strikers 
^ entirely successful, as against 27.1 per cent in the preceding 
Q years; 46.92 per cent partially successful as against 19.5 per cent, 
^ 29.44 per cent failed as against 51.6 per cent. Thus nearly 
ur-fifths of all the economic strikes and over seven-tenths of all 
>e strikers participating in them were more or less successful in 1905. 
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The results of the strikes by mdustrial groups are shown in 
in the following table: 

STRIKES AND STRIKERS, BY RESULTS AND BY INDUSTRIES, 1006. 



1 

Industry. 


In favor 

of 
strikers. 


Voluntary con- 
cessions of the 
employers. 


Mutual 
conces- 
sions. 


In favor 
of em- 
ployees. 


Without 

economic 

results. 


Un- 
known. 


To 




Com- 
plete. 


Par- 
tiaL 




Cotton 


184 

525 

57 

25 

70 

178 

200 

256 

88 

115 

184 

67 


22 
45 

1 

6' 

66 

25 

51 

2 



36 

4 


9 
90 

i' 

6 
86 
16 
21 

i* 

3 
2 


213 

282 

11 

47 

74 

205 

181 

446 

90 

135 

241 

95 


150 

102 

13 

36 

30 

117 

111 

404 

66 

54 

124 

47 


417 

1,287 

53 

78 

237 

1,056 

608 

1,477 

251 

572 

795 

596 


i" 

i* 

i* 

2 
1 




Wool 


« 


SUk 




Flax, hemp, and jute 

Other textiles 




Paoer and Drintlns. 


1 


Wood vornnff, . . . , 


I 


Metal worlrfnff , . . „ 


2 


Stone. fflMw. etc T T - 




Animal products, - ^ - - ^ ^ - 


, 


Food Droducts 


I 


Chemical nrodacts 








TotaL 


1,049 


265 


185 


2,029 


1,264 


7,422 


• 


13. 




mv^j 



8TRIKBBS. 



Cotton 

Wool 

Silk 

Flax, hemp, and jute 

Other textiles 

Paper and printing. . 

Woodworking 

Metal working 

Stone, glass, etc 

Animal products 

Food products 

Chemical products. . . 

Total 



99,563 
58,437 

5,800 
15,964 

7,610 
14,979 
16,238 
61,185 
10,747 

6,452 
27,148 
13,647 



337,790 



6,112 

7,918 

69 



1,859 
5,297 
1,211 
7,188 

105 
3,992 
4,468 

840 



38,559 



10,440 
4,235 



6 
1,071 
4,308 
1,730 
5,253 



12 
385 
384 



27,824 



240,960 
53,199 
3,100 
40,926 
15,009 
15,627 
11,665 

124,960 
23,228 
16,475 
31,901 
18,996 



606,044 



U8,142 
26,330 
1,424 
34,240 
6,111 
11,444 
14,322 

147,330 
10,793 
12,386 
18,278 
20,495 



421,296 



296,226 

129,170 
7,780 
36,974 
32,917 
80,040 
40,740 

390,123 
31,144 
50.496 

105,060 
70,102 



1,278,764 



126 



150 



22 
97 
24 



419 



779, 
279, 

18, 
128. 

64,1 
131,1 

•4 J 

736,1 

76,1 

89,1 

187,1 

124,^ 



2,700,6 



. It was stated above that a very close relationship between th 
causes and the results of the strikes existed, the poUtical strike 
largely leading to no results. This relationship is brought out mor 
clearly in the following table: 

STRIKES AND STRIKERS, BY CAUSES AND BY RESULTS, 1905. 



Cause. 


Inliftvor 

of 
strikers. 


Voluntary con- 
cessions. 


Com- 
pro- 
mised. 


In favor 
of em- 
ployers. 


Un- 
known. 


Total. 


Com- 
plete. 


Par- 
tIaL 


Wages: 

Demands for higher wages 

Reslfftance to lower wages 


1,180 

9 

57 


7 


3 


852 467 
3 7 


1 


2,6U 

.a 


Methods of Day. etc.. . ." 






68 


2U 
















Total 


1,246 


7 


3 


9U 1 509 


1 


%4 




^7 J 
















b_=^ 



k. 



i 
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WEKEB AND STRHaRfl. BY CAOflES AND BY RE80LT8, 1»S-Cmm1o<1«I. 
8TBIKBS— Coododed. 


CMb>. 


In Over 
■Mktn. 


™SS.~ 


Com- 


plo^ 


knovn. 


TOM. 


Com- 
pKM. 


Pir- 

tw. 


>»^U.: 


410 




I 










ii^^srgs;:^" 


































41« 




I 


Kit 


ZTa 












nSBcilwark. Btct 










1 




J 




43 


1 


































H 


1 






70 












*S^-.. 


IM 






i 


• 








M 


1 


3,081 

41 

t,2M 


2 184 




M 


W6 




U 


Ifll 












IM 


M7 


IBl 


«7 


Ml { 7.433 


















3| 4 


















!,>« 


MB 


IBS 


I,CI» 















"^.'S.SSr.'S;;;;::::: 


'» 


434 


lOB 


1111,371 


147, 47S 

i^Ba» 


150 


1S'?^ 




















ToW 


MT.71S 


434] .09 


340, Ml 


170,787 


160 630,145 


DBumls iM iborter houn. 

RMhtaooe to lODfiir hoon 


■U.M1 

6,0»T 




746 


Is 


80,458 














3,378 


















Ki,ose 




748 


173, TSI 


83,738 




306.269 






is-i-sai^i™. 








11,SIJ 
23,306 


"M 




708 




'IS 


lis 


































T»t«l 


24,364 


IIS 




37,304 


30,403 


1 W.095 


■■*t«»l: 






'~~ 


707 

77S 
136,383 

IB, 067 


' 




3 130 




11,190 

Is 


3,103 
6,S31 
6,331 

11,004 


»lfl,474 
053)021 


330 300 


•V'tib '.iiBDOink. dMD«ll.. . . . 


87,360 


3M,T82 




M» 


«,»» 










BB,ni 


38,030 


M,970 


1H,03« 


137,329 


i,m,8Ki 


















41 


143 


184 


Onad 


337, TIM 


3«,5B9 


I7,S3» 


«fi,OH 


i21,2U 


1,379.183 
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Of the 8,915 political or semipolitical strikes, 7,423, or 83.1 iid 
cent, led to no results, and 401, or 4.5 per cent, ended in 
so that only 1,091, or 12.2 per cent, were more or less succet 
On the other hand, of the strikes primarily for the purpose o 
fluencing wages, 80.4 per cent were more or less successful, &x) 
those directed at the hours of labor nearly 80 per cent (79.3 
cent); so that nearly four-fifths of the strikes brought 
results to the strikers. 

The result of the economic strikes m 1905, partly because ot ^^ 
political unrest, caused a general increase of wages and a decr^'^ 
of hours in Russian factories. -'^ 

Loss FROM Strikes. — It is difficult to estimate the economic ' ^ 
resulting from strikes, especially in view of the extent of the at 
movement in Russia during the year reported. An estiiaate^ 
however, published in the report based upon an assumed proc .| 
tivity of labor and average wages. This estimate, given in 
following table, shows the loss of production to the industry t 
the loss of wages to the workmen: 

ESTIMATED LOSSES IN PRODUCTION AND IN WAGES DUE TO STRIKES, IBH ^ 

INDUSTRIES, 1006. 



Industry. 



CotUm 

Wool 

Silk 

Flax, hemp, and Jato 

Other texUtos 

Paper and printing. . . 

Woodworking. 

Metal working 

Stone, ^ass, etc 

Animaiproduots 

Food products 

Chemical products. . . 

Total 



Loss of — 



Production. 



920,080, 000 
6,441,000 

233,000 
2,148,000 
1,192,000 
1,518,000 
1,583,000 
18,066,000 

578,000 
2,428,000 
7,712,000 
8,628,000 



65,557,000 



$3,110, \ 
7«S, 

S87, 
211, 
280^ J 
238,' 
8,»4a,r 
204,1 
213,4 
860,1 
200,( 



9,(B4.C 



Unusual Occubrences. — FoUowmg the methods introduced i 
the first statistical strike report, the present report concludes witJ 
an account of so-called unusual occurrences accompanying strikes 
For the preceding ten years (1895 to 1904) 190 strikes resulte< 
in dismissal of part of employees, 137 in dismissal of all employees 
269 in arrests and deportations of workmen to their rural home^ ; iil 
340 strikes the use of the military was resorted to, and in 71 striked 
private property was destroyed. All together, there were 1,007 sucll 
extraordinary occurrences for the 1,765 strikes, or 57 occurrence^ 
per each 100 strikes. As is shown in the following statement, tbti 
number of such occurrences reported in 1905 was proportionately 
much smaller, especially as far as dismissal of employees, and their 
arrests and deportation is concerned. 
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Nktura of occnfmo*. 




llw ose of the military was applied in 444 cases, but tbia is only 

'J9 ]>er cent of the total (13,1 10) strikes recorded. 

Hie general statistical results lead to the following conclusions in 
^offinaJ report: 

(1) The factory strikes of 1905 were of unusual dimensions, exceed- 
^ iritniTi>.i- developments in any country. (2) These strikes coin- 
w: with the general political unrest in the country, and were pri- 
:iinly in the nature of political demonstrations. (3) The total 
timber of striking establishments and strikers gave tlie semblance 
|ii general strike, but in reality this did not take place. (4) The 
scnkes extended tnroughout the year^ with rises in January, May, 
l>tober, and December in sympathy with poUtical affairs. (5) Even 
u the time of greatest excitement, however, the strikes did not extend 
vver more than one-fifth of all establishments and one-third of all 
Hnpkiyees. (6) A characteristic of the strike movement was the 
repetition of strikes in the same establishments. (7) The strike 
movement centralized itself in certain localities (primarily Poland, 
lillmania, Baltic provinces, and Caucasus), and witliin these local- 
iws in certain establishments. (8) The total number of persons 
ji&rticipating in strikes equaled only 60 per cent of the number 
mployed in industrial establishments. 
MiNDfo AND Metallubgical Industeies. — The 

for strikes in the mining and metallui^cal indui 

though very scanty, are no less unusual. There 

(Hie number of striking establishments not bei 

151,968 strikers and 3,902,931 a^regate days lost. 
'Hie largest part of these strikes took place in t 

western and southern Russia, and in the metalli 

mente of Poland and in Ural. 
386»T— No 86—10 1» 
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T9,*M 
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The average number of strikers per strike and the average number < 
days lost per strike and striker indicate that the strikes in the inini£ 
and in the metaUui^cal industries were much more severe than i 
the manufacturing industries. Especially is this true of the cot 
mines and of the metallurgical establishments. Moreover, thee 
data concerning the mining industry do not include the strikes i 
the Baku oil industry, perhaps one of the moat restless induatrii 
regions during the year. An estimate, made in the report, put 
the number of strikes in this industry at 231, the numbet of striker 
at about 50,000, and the number of days lost at 980,000- 

Combining the three totals, for manufactures, mining, and metal 
lurgy, and the Baku oil regions, grand totals are obtuned as follows 
Strikes, 13,444; strikers, about 2,915,000; and days lost, 28,492,000 
This, as was stated above, does not include railroads and many othei 
governmental enterprises nor any territory in Siberia or Middle Asia, 
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The present volume is the second report on strikes in Spaizi pub- 
lished by the ini 
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Hie number of employees in establishments involved in strikes and 
ttomber of strikers are shown in the following table, by industries 
ud sex of persons affected : 

STRIKES AND STRIKERS, BY INDUSTRIES, 1906. 



Indistry. 


strikes. 


Employees In esUbllsb- 
mezits affleoted. 


strikers. 


Hales. 


Fe- 
males. 


TotaL 


Males. 


Tnaicn 


TotaL 


ifMnn. 


8 

16 

15 

2 

10 

9 

1 

6 



3 

16 

4 

10 

3 

6 

4 


900 

U,786 

1,036 

72 

2,634 

4,90B 

400 

928 

646 

1,066 

1,432 

419 

462 

864 

248 

a266 


"163* 
718 

99i 
15 

60* 

168 
20 

60* 

48 

ii* 


900 

U,888 

1,764 

72 

3,626 

4,923 

400 

988 

713 

1,066 

1,432 

460 

610 

864 

269 

a265 


380 

9,778 

844 

72 

2,441 

2,137 

400 

663 

240 

1,014 

1,264 

187 

283 

737 

174 

8,180 


26* 

284 

*'"i7i* 

87* 

82 
20 

ie" 

17 
8* 


389 




9,804 


^ - 


1,128 

72 

2,612 




inlvarlrirc 


2,137 


*SBks.. 


400 




690 


atiiij^..,. 


273 


fuUmro***^ 


1,034 


hS(»v 


1,264 


r*fci5.;. :::::.; 


203 


^t^sfav, lit tiBdes. etc... 


300 




737 


"aKtxBosportatloii.eto 


182 


f^i»*wtrlm 


8,180 






TttoL 


122 


a 27,953 


2,184 


080,137 


23,784 


610 


24,394 







• Not tnrfndtng employees In establishments affleoted by 1 general strike not reported. 

Daring the year there were 122 strikes reported, in which 24,304 
s^Ts were involved, of whom 23,784 were males and 610 females. 
Hie laiigest number of strikers in any one industry was found in min- 
^ and quarrying, which furnished 40.2 per cent of all strikers 
i^rted. Of these, all but 26 were males. In the 2 strikes reported 
^ the leather, hides, etc., industry and in the single strike occurring 
^ the ceramic industry, all employees of the establishments affected 
Tere on strike. In the furniture industry the number of strikers 
^ualed 95.3 per cent of all employees in the establishments involved. 
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The following table shows the strikes and strikers by industries a 
results: 

STRIKES AND STRIKERS, BT INDUSTRIES AND RESULTS, 1006. 



Indostry. 



AKrIcalttm 

Ifming and qoarrylng. . . . 

Textiles 

Leather, hides, etc 

Woodworkliig 

Metal working 

Ceramics 

Foods and drinks 

Clothing 

Furniture 

Building 

Vehicles 

Printing, art trades, etc. . 

Marine oansportatlon 

Street transportation, etc. 
Other Industries 



Total. 



TotaL 



3 

16 

15 

2 

10 

9 

1 

6 



8 

16 

4 

16 

8 

5 

4 



122 



Strikes which— 



Soo- 
oeeded. 



2 
8 
1 



2 
1 



1 
8 
1 
4 



4 

1 

3 



26 



Suo- 
ceeded 
Partly. 



1 

6 



4 
3 



2 
1 
1 
5 



1 

i 



25 



FftUed. 



1 

12 
8 
2 
4 
5 
1 
3 
5 
1 
7 
4 
11 
2 
1 
4 



71 



Total 
strlk- 



880 

0,804 

1,128 

72 

2,612 

2,137 

400 

600 

272 

1,034 

1,264 

202 

300 

737 

182 

3,180 



24,304 



Striken In strDDei 
which— 



Soo- 
oeeded. 



180 

1,112 

4 



305 
85 



18 

84 

410 

564 



50 

250 

90 



3,201 



partly. 



FaO 



1,034 



M7 
00 

eoo 

813 



48 
TO 



] 



3 
2 
2 

4 

3,1 



4,880 10,3 



Of the 122 strikes reported, 26, or 21.3 per cent, were successful; 21 
or 20.5 per cent, were partially successful; and 71, or 58.2 per cenK 
failed. The number of employees involyed in strikes which wer 
successful was 3,201, or 13.1 per cent of all strikers; in the partiall; 
successful strikes there were 4,839, or 10.8 per cent of all the striker 
involyed; and 16,354, or 67.1 per cent of all strikers involved, pai 
ticipated in strikes which failed. In the mining and quarrying in- 
dustry, which furnished the largest number of strikers, 11.3 per cen 
of the employees were in strikes which were successful, 5.1 per cen 
were in strikes which were partially successful, and 83.6 per cent we^ 
in strikes which failed. 

The following table shows the number of strikes, strikers, anc 
strikes in which employees and employers were organized, classifiec 
according to duration of strikes: 

STRIKES AND STRIKERS, BY DURATION, 1906. 



Days of duration. 



Under 2 

2to5 

etolO 

11 to 16 

16 to 20 

21 to 30 

81 and over... 
Not reported. 

Total.. 



Strikes. 



8 
82 
18 
10 

4 
12 
30 

8 

122 



otrucers. 



organised. 



. 360 
7,904 
5,067 
1,150 

790 
2,172 
6,354 

507 



24,304 



Strikes In whksh— ; 



Employ- 



Em ploy' r 

«s wars :, 

orgsalse^.; 



2 
17 
10 

8 

8 
10 
27 

5 



82 



i 
X 

t J 

7 

1«> 
1 
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Of the 122 strikes, 58, or 47.5 per cent, involying 55 per cent of all 
tfnkeis, lasted less than eleven days. In the 30 strikes, inyolving 
U64 strikers, which lasted longer than thirty days, the employees 
Tcre organized in 27 instances and the employers in 16 instances. 
Hie two following tables show the results of strikes and the days of 
oration, classified according tO method of settlement: 

5T&IKSS AND STRIKERS, BY METHOD OF SETTLEMENT AND RESULTS, 1906. 



Mctbod of settlement. 



; MfOfttaH ons b etween employ- 

a ad employ eee. 

Inesi employefs and working- 



ki—i employen' amwwietfcms and 

fsttecoaeo's onions 

barvwtton of authorities 

T^^ct Interrentkm 



Total. 



Total 
strikes. 



16 

6 

3 
40 
50 



122 



Strikes whkdi— 



Suc- 
ceeded. 



2 

6 



13 
5 



26 



Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 







2 

13 

1 



2fi 



Total 
striken. 



Failed. 



23 
44 



71 



1,993 

80 

434 
11,828 
10,060 



24,394 



Strikers in strikes 
which— 



Suc- 
ceeded. 



47 
80 



2,070 
995 



3,201 



Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 



1,130 



434 

8,239 

30 



4,839 



Failed. 



810 



6,519 
9,025 



16,354 



H'lKSS AND STRIKERS, BY DURATION AND METHOD OF SETTLEMENT, 1906. 





Strikes of which days of duration were— 


MeChod of aettlement. 


Under 
2. 


2to5. 


6tol0. 


11 to 15. 


16 to 20. 


21 to 30. 


31 and 
over. 


Not re- 
ported. 


^•tm BSBotistiofis between employ- 
^ Bid fonployees 


2 


5 

4 


1 


5 




2 


1 
1 

2 

7 
19 




bcvBsn snpioyen and working- 




bnten onpioyers' associations and 












eVtusiUiiMi of anthoiltiw. t 


1 
5 


17 
6 


11 
6 


2 
3 


4 

1 


. . ..^ 

4 


2 


^^hoal Intiwention . ,.^Tr--,-r.., ,- . 


6 






Tetal 


8 


32 


18 


10 


5 


11 


30 


8 








Strikers in strikes of which days of duration were— 


Mettiod of settlement. 


Under 
2. 


2to5. 


6 to 10. 


11 to 15. 


16 to 20. 


21 to 30. 


31 and 
over. 


Not re- 
ported. 


^Ktufotlatloiis between employ- 
^ndeniployeee.. 


65 


670 
51 


3 


423 




642 


193 

35 

434 
1,371 
4,321 




^Knm emplosrera and working- 




kum amptoym* associations and 
^'tiwMiMHT**! untoriSr-r^,.. 












JteTMaan of auth<^tles 


50 
245 


5,961 
1,312 


1,669 
3,375 


496 
229 


1,174 
16 


855 
276 


230 


tl^mi intgrvOiDtlon 


277 






Total 


360 


7,994 


5,067 


1,150 


1,190 


1,772 


6,354 


607 







The group of strikes settled by the intervention of the authori 
[jmished the largest number of strikers in 1906. Of the strik* 
^h strikes 2,070, or 17.5 per cent, were in strikes which we: 
•Brful; 3,239, or 27.4 per cent, were in strikes which were pi 
nccearful; and 6,519, or 55.1 per cent, were in strikes which 
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As to duration, 65.1 per cent of the strikers engaged in strikes aettlec 
in this manner were in strikes which lasted ten days or less, 21.4 pe: 
cent were in strikes lasting from eleven to thirty days, and 11*6 pe 
cent were in strikes which continued longer than thirty days. Th4 
days of duration were not reported in 2 strikes of this group, involvin| 
1.9 per cent of the strikers. 

The residts of strikes, classified according to cause, are shoi^m ii 
the following table : 

STRIKES, BY CAUSES AND RESULTS, 1900. 



Gaose. 



Wage dlspates 

Hours of labor 

Shop rules 

Employment or discharge of pecBons 

Trade unionism 

Sympathy with strikers. 

AiZront to dignity of employees 

BouiB of labor and wage disputes 

Wage disputes and employment or discharge of 
ipersons........ ., 

IVjige disputes and shop rules 

Shop rules and employment or discharge of per- 
sons 

Shop rules and trade unionism 

Employment or discharge of persons and trade 
umonism........ 

Wage disputes, hours of labor, shop rules, and 
employment or discharge of persons 

Other causes 



TotaL. 



Total 
strikes. 



26 

27 

10 

26 

4 

6 

8 

5 

8 
6 

1 
1 



2 
2 



122 



Strikes which— 



Suo- 



2 
7 
8 
4 

2 
1 
1 



2 
2 



26 



Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 



8 
4 
8 
4 



1 
1 

2 
2 



25 



Failed. 



16 
16 
4 
18 
2 
4 
1 
4 

1 

2 

1 
1 



71 



StrlkefB. 



9,372 
4,072 
1,231 
2,299 

612 
8,461 

162 
1,090 

515 
1,103 

100 
200 

88 

19 
180 



pAoyMs 
In 69- 

tabllah- 
mentB 

affected 



10, 7M 

4,98^ 

1,483 

3,09« 

601 

08, 000 

366 

1,294 

607 
1,110 

800 
700 

88 

22 
448 



24,894 



a 80, 187 



« Not Including employees in establishments affected by 1 general strike not reported. 

It is seen from the foregoing table that the largest number of 
strikers participated in strikes resulting from wage disputes. This 
cause alone furnished 38.4 per cent of all strikers for the year, while 
in connection with other causes it furnished 49.6 per cent of all strikers. 
Of the strikes due to this cause alone 7.7 per cent were successful, 
30.8 were partially successful, and 61.5 per cent failed. Disputes 
regarding hours of labor, alone or in connection with other causes, 
resulted in cessation of work by 5,181 strikers, or 21.2 per cent of the 
number reported for the year. 

SWSDEN. 

ArbetsinstdUdser under dren 1903-1 907 ^ jdnUe dfversikt af arheisirU' 
sWUelaer under dren 1859-1902 samt dens. Ic. polUialca storstrefken &r 
1902. Utgifven of K. Kommerskoll^ii afdelning fOr arbetssta- 
tistik, 1900, 400 pp. 

This report on strikes and lockouts in Sweden was compiled by the 
office of labor statistics of the royal board of trade of that country. 
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The Tolume contains copious data relative to strikes and lockouts 
oocuniDg during the years 1903 to 1907 and a summary of like events 
for the period 1859 to 1902. A chapter of the report is devoted to 
& detailed account of the general political strike of 1902. The facts 
for 1903 to 1907 are illustrated by means of graphics. 

According to the information gathered by the office of labor sta- 
UsticB there were 1,148 labor disputes in Sweden during the five-year 
period 1903 to 1907. These disputes affected 111,920 persons, 
^ztployed in 3,470 establishments, and entailed an aggregate loss 
(rf 4,411,000 working days. The following table shows the number 
d labor disturbances, and the number of establishments and 
employees affected, for each year of the period 1903 to 1907, classified 
to character of dispute: 

I4ABOB DISPUTES m SWEDEN, BY TEARS, 1003 TO 1007. 





Strikss. 


LookoatB. 


Mixed or Indefinite. 


Total. 


rev. 


Kmn- 


Estab- 

ments. 
to- 

▼ohred. 


Em* 
ed. 


Num- 
ber. 


Estab- 
llsh- 

Totved. 


Em- 
ptoyees 
affect- 
ed. 


Num- 
ber. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

In- 
volved. 


Em- 

ployees 

afleot- 

ed. 


Num- 
ber. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

In- 
volved. 


Em- 
ployees 
afltet- 
ed. 




100 
100 
152 
380 


266 

883 
825 
668 

«6 


5,070 

8,200 

13,186 

15,060 

11,278 


16 
12 
12 
8 
23 


06 
62 
12 
12 
87 


082 

1,218 

466 

660 
5,660 


17 
84 
25 
43 
46 


126 
163 
510 
40 
283 


17,610 
2,731 

10,264 
8,045 
6,503 


142 

215 
180 
200 
812 


478 
608 
847 
720 
818 


24,671 
12,248 
82,006 
18,665 
23,540 


TetaL 


013 


2,130 


68,783 


71 


210 


8,885 


165 


1,121 


40,262 


1,148 


8,470 


ui,oao 



As a rule, the strikes occurring during the five-year period were 
of less extent than the lockouts or the disputes of a mixed or in- 
definite character. The average number of working people involved 
in each strike was 59, in each lockout 125, and in each dispute of a 
mixed or indefinite character 298. Of the 1,148 disputes recorded, 
1|034, or more than 90 per cent, affected a maximum of but 5 estab- 
Ikhments. The average number of establishments affected by each 
cessation of work was 3 in 1903 and 1904, 4.5 in 1905, and 2.5 in 1906 
iud 1907. Approximately one-half of the total number of disputes 
affected 25 employees or less; the largest number in any one year 
occurred in 1907, while 1905 furnished the largest number of estab- 
lishments and employees affected. The average number of employees 
involved was 173 in 1903, 57 in 1904, 174 in 1905, 64 in 1906, and 75 
in 1907. 
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The following table shows the disputes for each year, closd 
according to results: 

RESULTS OP LABOR DISPUTES IN SWEDEN, BY TEARS, 1X0 TO 1907. 





Ramti. 


ToUl 




In&vnofimi- 
laoyta. 


Inhvorolam- 
ploytea. 


ConipiomM. 


UDknowo. 


out.. 






Btrlkn 
hxk- 

CUt(. 


Em- 


Strtkn 
loA- 


Em- 


Strikn 

look- 
ooa. 


#• 


SMkn 
look- 


# 


e 




70 


"is 


1 

03 


i 

4,111 


a 

K 
IM 


11 


is 


W7 


142 

i 










1 












m 


X,3K 


SM 


31,(03 


m 


u.iai 


■n 


3,817 


1,148 









Of the 1,148 disputes reported, 290, or 25.3 per cent, resulted 
favor of the employers; 393, or 34.2 per cent, resulted in favor of I 
employees; and 389, or 33.9 per oent, were compromised. In 
disputes, or 6.6 per cent of the total number reported, the resu 
were unknown. As to employees affected, 26,208, or 23.4 per ce: 
were in disputes which terminated in favor of the employers; 2i,9( 
or 19.6 per cent, were in disputes which terminated in favor of t 
employees; 61,193, or 54.7 per cent, were in disputes which wc 
compromised, and 2,617, or 2.3 per cent, were in disputes the reeui 
of which were unknown. 

In the following table the number and results of disputes, esta 
lishments involved, and employees affected, are shown by groups 
industries: 

LABOB DISPUTES IN SWEDEN, BY INDUSTRIES AND RESULTS, 1«(B TO IWT. 





oin«^ 


TDlved. 


^ 


RM1II& 


iBdurtrr. 


iDbTor 
Ido^ 


iDhTor 
Ido^ 


Compre- 


OO- 


A^teoltni^ Mock rddiv, u>d 


47 

1 
1 

u 

i 


« 

S 

a 

3C0 

• 

» 

'1 
g 


1 

1: 

8, 

s,m 
3e| 

7, 


30 

! 

3 
* 

i 


i 

tl 

! 
i 

J 

i 


13 

i 
1 

J 

1 
























UaUwt, balr, and rabbw goods. 












»igiid^:::::;: 






Sl^i^F. 


i 






^SS."J^-.::: 








... 


a 






I,l« 


1,470 


I11,W0 


M 


~ 


w 


^ 
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Of the 21 groups of industries enumerated above, that of building 
tTides furnished the laigest number of disputes, also the largest num- 
ber of establishments involved. The group of machinery and ship- 
ddlding had the largest number of employees affected, being more than 
Mefourth the entire number reported. Of the 239 disputes occurring 
m the building trades, 50, or 20.9 per cent, resulted in favor of the 
oiployers; 101, or 42.3 per cent, resulted in favor of the employees; 
n. or 29.7 per cent, were compromised; and 17, or 7.1 per cent, ter- 
sunated with results unknovm. In machinery and shipbuilding 
^.4 per cent of the disputes ended favorably to the employers, 32.6 
fa cent favorably to the employees, and 37.0 per cent were com-% 
promised. 

Computed on a basis of the total number of persons shown by offi- 
cii statistics to have been employed in building trades in 1905, a 
je&rly average of 18.8 per cent of the employees in this industry were 
iffected by labor disputes during the period 1903 to 1907. The aver- 
age percentage of employees affected by disputes in the group of 
ietther, hair, and rubber goods during the same period was 7.7, and 
in wood pulp and paper it was 5.7. The smallest percentage of 
strikers and persons locked out in any one industry was in printing, 
^re only 0.1 per cent of all employees in the industry were affected. 

The duration of labor disputes, grouped according to results, is 
shown in the following table : 

DURATION OF LABOR DISPUTES IN SWEDEN, BY RESULTS, 1908 TO 1M7. 



jymjB ai danlOKm. 



Tud 

ii»ao 

ntoto 

•torn.... 

Uikaown. 
Total 



Results. 



Intftvor 
(tf em- 
ployers. 



147 
46 
25 

4 

9 

59 



290 



In&Tor 
of em- 
ployees. 



196 

106 

62 

16 

8 

6 



393 



Compro- 
mised. 



148 

138 

68 

16 

16 

8 



Un- 
known. 



76 



Total 
strikes 

and 
lookouts. 



10 


501 


12 


302 


6 


160 


3 


89 


8 


41 


88 


106 



1,148 



The disputes were mostly of short duration, 803, or 69.9 per cent, 
out of a total of 1,148, lasting 30 days or less. These disputes 
affected 52,171 employees, or 46.6 per cent, out of a total of 111,920. 
The employers were successful in 193, or 24.0 per cent of such dis- 
putes, the employees were successful in 302, or 37.6 per cent of the 
number, the differences were compromised in 286 instances, or 35.6 
per cent of the disputes reported, and the results were unknovm in 22, 
or 2.8 per cent of the cases. The number of disputes which lasted 7 
days or less was 501, or 43.6 per cent of the entire number reported. 
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The classification of disputes by number of establishments in* 
Yolved appears in the following table: 

LABOR DISPUTES IN SWEDEN BY NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS INVOLVED, 1903 

TO 1907. 





EstabUahments involyed. 


Total 
strikes 

and 
lookouts. 


Total 


Year. 


lto5. 


OtolO. 


11 to 20. 


Over 20. 


Un- 
known. 


working 
dayakm. 


1903 


128 
193 
169 
271 
273 


6 
10 
10 

6 
18 


4 

5 
6 
3 
8 


4 

5 
8 
7 
5 


1 
2 
1 
8 

8 


142 
216 
189 
290 
812 


642, OOC 


1904 


886,00(1 


1906 


2,300,000 


1906 


479,000 


1907 


614,000 






Total 


1,034 


49 


26 


24 


16 


1,148 


4,411,000 







Of the 1,148 disputes recorded, 1,034, or 90.1 per cent, involved from 
1 to 5 establishments; 49, or 4.3 per cent, involved from 6 to 10 estab- 
lishments; 26, or 2.2 per cent, from 11 to 20 establishments, and 24, 
or 2.1 per cent, over 20 establishments. In 15 cases, or 1.3 per cent 
of the total, the number of establishments involved could not be 
ascertained. 

In the following table are shown the results of disputes during the 
five years, 1903 to 1907, arranged according to the principal cause or 
object : 

RESULTS OF LABOR DISPUTES IN SWEDEN, BY CAUSE OR OBJECT, 1903 TO 1907. 



Cause or object. 



Increase of wages 

Reduction of wages 

Other causes affecting wages 

Recognition of trade union 

Demand for collective contract 

Other disputes oonceminf trade onionlsm 

Clicumstanoes of personal nature 

Hours of labor 

Reinstatement or discharge of employees.. 

Opposition to shop rules 

Dmerences over interpretation of contract 
Other causes 

Total 



Results. 



Intavor 
of em- 
ployers. 



120 

9 

27 

12 

10 

10 

18 

14 

20 

5 

5 

19 



290 



InCftvor 
of em- 
ployees. 



150 

21 

63 

18 

42 

20 

4 

7 

47 

5 

14 

12 



ao3 



Compr(^ 
mised. 



235 
9 

84 
2 

42 
6 
4 

10 

32 
8 
7 
5 



389 



Un- 
known. 



21 
6 

18 
2 
8 
4 
1 
4 
7 
1 
2 
2 



70 



TotaL 



53S 

131 
M 

lot 

40 

37 
35 

116 
14 
28 
39 



1,148 



The most frequent causes of cessation of work during the five-year 
period were wage disputes, 712 diflFerences, or 62 per cent of the total, 
being attributable to such causes. The demands for increased wages 
alone resulted in 535 strikes, or 46.6 per cent of all interruptions of 
work. Of the disputes due to this cause, 129, or 24.1 per cent^ 
ended favorably to the employers, 160, or 28.1 per cent, favorsbl 
to the employees, 235, or 43.9 per cent, were compromised, and 21, o 
3.9 per cent, ended with results unknown. 
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The next two tables show, respectively; the number of disputes, 
uki the number of employees affected, classified according to dura- 
\mo( disputes, for each year from 1903 to 1907: 

LABOR DISPUTES IN SWEDEN, BY DAYS OF DURATION. 1903 TO 1907. 





1 




Days of duration. 






Total 

strikes 

and 

lockouts. 


Year. 


7 and 
under. 


stoaa 


31 to 9a 


91 to 180. 


Over 180. 


Un- 
known. 


s 


59 

99 

93 

128 

122 


41 
49 
38 
79 
95 


25 
22 
28 
41 
44 


3 
9 

10 
7 

10 


6 
12 

7 
10 

6 


8 
24 
13 
25 
35 


142 


M 


215 


* 


189 


« 


290 


JT 


312 






■Prtil 


501 


ao2 


160 


39 


41 


105 


1,148 







KPL0YEE8 AFFECTED BY LABOR DISPUTES IN SWEDEN, BY DURATION, 1903 TO 1907. 



Year. 



B 

M 

B 

» 

P 

Total 







Days of duration. 






7 and 
under. 


8 to 30. 


31 to 9a 


91tol8a 


Over 18a 


Un- 
known. 


3,174 
4,392 
7,361 
6,956 
5,565 


2,252 
2,411 
2,439 
6,033 
11,588 


16,637 
2,628 
3,478 
3,791 
3,250 


1,006 
612 

4,062 
612 

1,724 


1,307 

1,858 

15,349 

802 

2n 


193 
347 
217 
461 
1,142 


27,448 


24,723 


29,784 


8,018 


19,587 


2,360 



Total 

em- 

ployees 

affected. 



24,571 
12,248 
32,906 
18,665 
23,540 

111,920 



It is seen from the above tables that, with regard to duration, the 
rgest number of trade disputes was of those lasting 7 days or less, 
lile those which continued from 31 to 90 days affected the largest 
mber of persons. Unusual instances of prolonged disputes are 
m in the figures for 1903 and 1905, in which years a large pro- 
rtion of employees were affected by disputes lasting from 31 to 
days, and more than 180 days, respectively. 

The foUowing table shows the nimiber of disputes occurring during 
A year of the period 1903 to 1907, classified according to the num- 
r of employees affected: 

LABOR DISPUTES IN SWEDEN, BY YEARS AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 

AFFECTED. 1003 TO 1907. 





Employees affected. 


Total 
strikes 

and 
lockouts. 


Year. 


lto5. 


6 to 25. 


26 to 50. 


51 to 100. 


Over 100. 


Un- 
known. 


I.. 


13 
32 
17 
42 
33 


68 
94 
69 
93 
124 


27 
31 
47 
60 
49 


21 
27 
20 
47 
49 


22 
26 
32 
44 

47 


1 
5 
4 
4 

10 


142 


I 


215 


). 


180 


I 


290 


r 


312 


Total 


137 


438 


214 


164 


171 


24 


1,148 
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The above table sbbws that of the 1,148 disputes considered, 1 
or 11.9 per cent, affected from 1 to 5 persons; 438, or 38.2 per cc 
from 6 to 25 persons; 214, or 18.6 per cent, from 26 to 50 perso 
164, or 14.3 per cent, from 51 to 100 persons, and 171, or 14.9 ; 
cent, over 100 persons. In 24 instances, or 2.1 per cent of the tof 
the niimber of persons affected was unknown. 

In 849 of the 1,148 disputes the employees were wholly or par 
organized; in 225 they were unorganized, and in the 74 cases rema 
ing the facts as to organization were not reported. Of the 849 d 
putes in which the employees were organized, 144, or 17 per ce: 
resulted in favor of the employers, 324, or 38.2 per cent, in fa^ 
of the employees, 317, or 37.3 per cent, were compromised, and 
64 cases, or 7.5 per cent, the results were imknown. As to the 2 
cases in which the employees were unorganized,. 115, or 51.1 per cei 
terminated favorably to the employers, 50, or 22.2 per cent, f avorab 
to the employees, 52, or 23.1 per cent were settled by comproznif 
and the results were imknown in 8 cases^ or 3.6 per cent of the tot 
number. 




OFmOHS OF THE ATTORITBY-GElfERAL OIT QUESTIOirS 

AFFEcrnro labor. 

1: is one of the duties iA the Attorney-General of the United States to furnish opin- 
» kdrismg the President and the heads of the executive departments in relation 
I ;»(2r official duties when such advice is requested. Opinions on questions affecting 
tf<f vfll be noted from time to time under the above head.] 

Compensation fob Injitbies to Employebs — ^Aooidents — Con- 
nwrcnoN of Statute — Advance sheets, £7 Op., page S46. — ^The pres- 
s$ opinion involves the construction of the federal compensation 
^ of May 30, 1908 (35 Stat., 556); in its application to a case of dis- 
^ajitj from injury incurred while operating a hand press in the Bureau 
f ^^graving and Printing. There was no accident, in the ordinary 
EDse of that word, and the point in issue was whether or not the law 
»^ered a case of that nature. Contrary opinions had been rendered 
7 the solicitors of the two departments concerned, i. e., of the Treas- 
irj Department, under which the injured workman was employed, 
cd of the Department of Commerce and Labor, to the Secretary of 
rhich is committed the administration of the statute. The Secretary 
i Commerce and Labor thereupon submitted the matter to the 
ittomey-General for his opinion, which is for the most part reoro- 
bced herewith. 

The facts submitted are as follows : 

The daimanty Alfred A. Clark, a person employed by the United 
kates as a plate printer in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
i^ injured m the course of his employment on September 3, 1908. 
£s employment at the time of the injury consisted in working a hand 
^essj which involved the five operations of inking the plate with a 
W roller^ wiping the surplus ink off the plate with a rag, polishing 
tile plate with the nands, placing the plate on the bed of the press, and 
(oiling it through by the nandle bars. This had been the claimant's 
sccupation for several years,^ and he had been accustomed to perform 
^ various operations mentioned on an average of about 950 times a 
iUy. During the day, and at the time of the injury, the phvsical con- 
•iidons of his employment were as usual, except that the mK used was 
probably somewnat thicker than it should have been. The injury 
"Qstaineu by the claimant consisted of a condition of relaxation of the 
posterior ligaments (of right wrist), commonly known as a sprain, 
implicated by a rupture of the synovial sac surroimding the liga- 
ments leading from the back part of the forearm to the fingers, of 
which the suBjective symptoms were a swelling, due to the rupture, 
and a weakness of the flexor and extensor muscles. The injury con- 
tmued (for more than fifteen days), inasmuch as it had to be treated 

2d5 
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by placii^the wrist in a plaster cast and allowinjg it to rest for ceve 
we^. The injury did not, however, immediately residt in in< 
pacity for work. The claimant continued to work on the day of i 
mjury and on the day following, as well as during a part of tne n€ 
day. He was then absent from work on account of tne injury for i 
days, when he returned to work and worked for seven days. The: 
after he was absent from work on account of the injury for seve: 
weeks. 

Having stated these facts, the Attomey-Oeneral said : 

The opinions of the two solicitors which you send me chiefly discu 
the question whether A&. Clark's injury was caused by an ** accideni 
or came on by dow and imperceptible degrees, without there havii 
been somethmg unforeseen, unexpected, and unusual ''in the a 
which preceeded the injury." One solicitor holds against Mr. Clar 
saying that to dlow nim compensation during absence wotild 1 
equivalent to giving sick leave with pay, and likening his case to tbi 
of a man whose phvsical powers give way after a tmie because tl 
work is too severe for him, and to the case of a watchman sufferix 
from pneiunonia brought on by e^roosure to drafts of air, and that i 
an engraver suffering as a residt of the constant and severe strain upo 
his eyes. 

The act referred to is entitled ''An act granting to certain employee 
of the United States the right to receive from it compensation for ii! 
juries sustained in the course of their employment." Section 1 read 
as follows: 

"That when, on or alter Ai^ust first, nineteen hundred and eight 
any person employed by the United States as an artisan or laborer i 
any of its manufacturing establishments, arsenals, or navy-yards, o 
in the construction of nver and harbor or fortification work, or i 
hazardous employment on construction work in the reclamation o 
arid lands or tne management and control of the aame,^ or in hazurdou 
employment under the Isthmian Canal Commission, is injured in th 
course of such employment, such employee shall be entitled to receivi 
for one year thereafter, imless such employee, in the opinion of th( 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, be sooner able to resume work, thi 
same pay as if he continued to be employed, such payment to be madi 
under such regulations as the Secretary of Commerce and Labor ma^ 
prescribe: Provided ^ That no compensation shall be paid imder thi£ 
act where the injury ia due to the negligence or misconduct of the 
employee injured, nor unless said injury snail continue for more than 
fifteen days. All questions of negligence or misconduct shall be da^ 
termined by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor." 

The first few lines of section 3 are as follows: 

"That whenever an accident occurs to any employee embraced 
within the terms of the first section of this act, and wnich results in 
death or a probable incapacity for work, it shall be the dutv of the 
official superior of such employee to at once report such accident and 
the injury resulting therefrom to the head of his bureau." 

The firot few lines of section 4 are as follows : 

''That in the case of any accident which shall result in death, the 
person entitled to compensation imder this act or their legal represent- 
atives shall, within ninety days after such death, file with the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and I^tbor an aiB&davit setting forth their relation- 
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to the deceased and the ground of their claim for compensation 

the provisions of this act." 

!b question involved in your inquiry is whether or not the purpose 

tiie tct; as expressed in the first section and as indicated by the 

V. Tiz, to secure to emj)loyees of the United States of the class 

^ed the right to receive compensation for injuries sustained in 

i /coarse of their employment, is controlled and narrowed by the use 

cwtions 3 and 4 of the wora "accident." 

twill be observed that, in the first and second sections of the act, 

lU confer the right, the language employed refers broadly to in- 

ctts received by an employee^ in the coiu^e of his employment. 

Uisgafe^arded by the proviso in the first section that no com- 

Q^tion shall be paid where the injury is due to the negligence or 

s^nduct of the employee injured, "nor unless the said injury shaU 

ciinne for more than mteen days. By section 2, if such employee 

^ die during the year by reason of such injury received m the 

^^ of his employment, leaving a widow or relatives of the desig- 

^ class, the amount which would have been paid to such em- 

P!^ during the remainder of the year is required to be divided 

hm and paid over to such widow or other relatives in the manner 

f^ed in the act. The word ''accident" is only employed in the 

:i and fourth sections^ the third section relating to the report of 

occurrence of the accident and the character of such report, and 

fourth section referring to ''the case of any accident which shall 

''; in death," and providing for the affidavit of claim and other 

s. Later on in the fourth section occurs this paragraph: 

In the case of incapacity for work lasting more than fifteen days, 

f injured partjl desiring to take the benefit of this act shall, within 

f^aaonable period after the expiration of such time, file * * * 

jffidavit setting forth the grounds of his claim for compensation, 

oe accompanied by a certificate of the attending physician as to 

cause and nature of the injury and probable duration of the 

pacity. * * *'' 

Another words, the statute quite consistently provides for the cases 
Jffljuries in the course of the employment and accidents resulting 
'ueath or otherwise. The word ''injury^' is employed comprehen- 
^y to embrace all the cases of incapacity to continue the work of 
Qiployinent unless the injury^ is due to the negligence or misconduct 
^rm employee injured and including all cases where as a result of 
^employee's occupation he, without any negligence or misconduct, 
''conies unable to carry on his work and this condition continues for 
^re than fifteen days. The word " accident '' is employed to denote 
,irPP«??^ «/ some, unusual event, producing^ death or injury 



,. J, results m incapacity for work, lastmg more than fifteen days. 
^t is to say, within the language of the statute an employee may 
I j^^^red in the course of his employment without having suffered 
'5*iite accident. 

ftia is a beneficent statute, in the nature of an act granting pen- 
^^ of limited duration and of special application. The language 
¥oyed appears to me to be clear and imambiguous, and snould 
j!.^?o construed as to exclude from its benefits any of those cases 
l^h it fairly includes. I therefore deem it unnecessary to enter 
*^^ an extended discussion of the authorities which have dealt with 
■^definition of the word "accident" as distinguished from "injury/' 
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although there are many mterestmg precedents dealmg with si 
definitions; and the modem tendency of courts has been to aj> 
the term ''accident" to include all mjuries arismg out of the purs 
of claimant's employment which, without his own fault, incapacit 
lum from canring on his labor. 

The case of Fenton, pauper, v. Thorley (19 Times Law R. 6€ 
arising under the British compensation act and decided by the So 
of Lords, was as follows: 

' ''On December 3, 1901, Fenton was at work at his machine, 
had got through the operation on that day a good many times i^ 
out hitch or (Gfficultj; but about 9 p. m. or a little later, when i 
time came for opemng the vessel, tne wheel would not turn, 
then called a feuow-workman to his assistance, and the two xx 
together set to work to move the wheel. Suddenly Fenton felt sor 
tlung which he describes as a 'tear' in his 'inside', and it was fov 
that ne was ruptured. 

"Fenton was a man of ordinary health and stren^h. There v 
no evidence of any slip or wrench or sudden jerk, it may be taJs 
that the injurv occurred while the man was engaged in his ordinc 
work, and m aoing or trying to do the very thi^ which he meant 
accomplish. 

"Foimding themselves upon that expression, the learned judi 
of the court of appeals held, in ' Hensey v. White,' as they have Ixi 
here, that there was no accident, because there was 'an entire la 
of the fortuitous element.' What the ' man was doing,' it was saj 
'he was doin^ deUberately, and in the ordinary course of his wor] 
and that which happened was in no sense a fortuitous event. * * 

"If a man, in tilting a weight or trying to move something n 
easily moved, were to strain a muscle, or crick his back or ruptxa 
himself, the mishap in ordinary parlance would be described as i 
accident. Anybody would say that the man had met with an ac^ 
dent m lifting a weight, or trying to move somethmg too heavy I 
him. One other remark I should like to make. It does seem to c 
extraordinary that anjbody should suppose that when the advantaj 
of the insurance agamst accident at their employer's expense yv 
being conferred on workmen, Parliament^ could nave intended 
exclude from the' benefit of the act some injuries ordinarily descril>4 
as accidents which beyond all others merit favorable considerati^ 
in the interest of workmen and employers alike. A man injures hii 
self by doing some stupid thing, and it is called an accident, and ] 
gets the benefit of the insurance. It may be even his own fauj 
and yet the compensation is not to be disallowed unless the injury 
attributed to 'serious and willful misconduct' on his part. A mfi 
injures himself suddenly and unexpectedly by throwing all his mig] 
and all his strength and. all his energy into his work by doing his vei 
best and utmost for his employer, not sparing himself or takiii 
thought of what may come upon him, and then ne is to be told th^ 
his case is outside the act because he exerted himself deliberately 
and there was an entire lack of the fortuitous element! ♦ * * 

"There is, however, a recent decision of the court of session I 
Scotland, to which I would like to call your lordships' attention, an 
in which I a^ee entirely. It is the case of Stewart v. Wilson's anl 
Clyde Coal Company (Limited) (5 Fraser 120). A miner strainel 
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liis back in replacing a derailed coal hutch. The question arose, Was 
that an accident t All the learned judges held tnat it was. True, 
two of the learned judges expressed an opinion that it was ' fortui- 
tous/ but they could not have used that expression in the sense in 
which it was used in Hensey v. White. What the miner did in replac- 
ing the hutch he certainly did deliberately and in the ordinary course 
ofnis work. There was nothing hazardous about it. Lord McLaren 
observed that it was impossible to limit the scope of the statute. He 
considered that 'if a workman in the reasonable performance of his 
duties sustains a physiological injury as the result of the work he is 
engaged in * * * this is accidental injury^ in the sense of the 
statute.' Lord Kinnear observed that the injury was 'not inten- 
tional/ and that 'it was unforeseen.' 'It arose/ he said, 'from some 
causes which are not definitely ascertained, except that the appellant 
was lifting hutches which were too heavy for nim. If/ he added, 
'such an occurrence as this can not be described in ordinary language 
•8 an accident, I do not know how otherwise to describe it. * * * 
' ' Lord Shand , in the course of a judgment, which was read by Lord 
Macnaghten, said: 'I shall only add that concurring as I fully do in 
holding that the word "accident'' in the statute is to be taken in its 
popular and ordinary sense, I think it denotes or includes any uilex- 
p«<;ted |>er8onal injury resulting to the workman in the course of his 
enrployment from any unlocked for mishap or occurrence.'" 

These are very authoritative declarations of the meaning of a law 
vhose rule of compensation expressly concerned injuries by accident. 
Certainly no greater weight or narrower meaning should be given to 
that word in the case^ or the statute in question than ought to have 
been given by the House of Lords in the case just mentioned. 

On a day which seems to be fixed, Mr. Clark's wrist was sprained 
Jind the synovial sac ruptured. After working oflF and on for a few 
<lays he was absent from work on account of this injury for several 
Tceks, the injury having to be treated by placing the wrist in a plaster 
rast. He was mjured m the course of his employment as a plate 
printer. The conditions of his employment on the day in question 
were as usual, except that the ink used was probably somewhat 
thicker than it should have been. When injured he was working a 
hand press involving five operations, which he had been accustomed 
!o perform for years on an average of 950 times a day. 

The statement of facts shows tnat the man's wrist was sprained by 
wmething involved in his exertions in doing his work, and I shall 
tfisume that no further information exists concerning the cause of the 
injury. I assimie, moreover, an absence of misconcmct or negligence 
on his part, as nothing of the kind is suggested; and shall also assume 
that you consider the Bureau of Engraving and Printing as a manu- 
ficturing establishment within the meaning of the act of May 30, 1908. 
The purpose of the law was not to set m motion an interminable 
«ries or technical inquiries, such as would puzzle the minds of learned 
&nd profound judges, but to provide immediate pecuniary relief by 
giving leave ot absence with pay from the time when the incapacity 
lur work occurred, to persons receiving injuries under the circum- 
hiiances mentioned in section 1, taking the language of that section 
jm its obvious sense and as intended to be addressed to a<' 
I tive officers. 

38097— No. 86—10 20 
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In my opinion, for the reasons I have attempted to indicate, 4 
injury as you set it forth is ''an injury" within the meaning of i 
act of Congress approved May 30, 1908, on account of wMcn co 
pensation may be paid. 



EiGHT-HouB Law — ^Labobebs Cutting Tdcbeb on Indian Rss 
VATioN — Advance sheets, i7 Op., page 1S9. — The Sea^tary of the 
rior requested of the Attorney-General an opinion as to the applicat»m< 
of the federal eight-hour law of 1892 to the work of laborers emplo3r4 
by the Indian Service in the cutting of timber and the conversic 
thereof into logs and other lumber, on an Indian reservation. X*] 
reply of the Attorney-General was to the effect that laborers of t,l 
class named were not within the provisions of the law, as appea. 
from the following quotation from his opinion: 

I do not think work of this character is within the purview of t,h 
eight-hour law. In a sense, the persons engaged in such work nxa 
be said to be in the employ of the United States, but it can hardly t 
assumed that the Congress contemplated employees of this characte 
whose compensation comes virtually out of the pocket of the wax<i 
of the nation, and whose employment is made by the Govemmeri 
not for the general benefit of the nation, but as a trustee for the benef 
of a comparatively small number of individuals, toward whom { 
stands in a special jucUciaiy relation imposing upon it different dutic 
and conferring upon it dinerent powers from those it exercises aj:i 
fulfills toward its citizens generally. 

The purpose of the act of 1892 was undoubtedly to prevent th 
lengthening of hours of labor in work done for the Govemmezi 
through the unrestricted operation of competition among laborei 
and mechanics thus employed. In this case competition of the chai 
acter described is substantially eliminated by the restriction of th 
work to Indians, and, for practical purposes, to Indians of this p&i 
ticular tribe. The same pei^ons who will be paid for their labor v 
doing the work will have an interest in the net proceeds represeatiit 
the profits of the enterprise, so that, in large measure at leasts th 
worK contemplated by this act [authorizing tne cutting of the timbei 
constitutes a cooperative undertaking in miich the tri^ furnishes thi 
capital, the raw material, and, so far as possible, the labor employed 
It seems reasonable to suppose that if the Congress had intended vrorl 
done under such peculiar conditions to be affected by the prohibitiotu 
in the general statute enacted in 1892 it woiild have expresslv pro 
vided that no mechanic or laborer employed in this work should laboj 
for more than eight hours a day. 



Immiobation — Induoements by States and Tebbttobies — 
Alien Labobebs — Constbuction of Statutes — Advance sheets, 187 
Op. J page 479. — ^The legislature of the Territory of Hawaii passed, on 
April 24, 1905, an act creating a board of immigration, whose duty 
it was to use such means as might be at their disposal to properly 
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lepreaaBt the advantages afforded by Hawaii to residents of other 
rountries desiring to improve their conditions by emigrating. This 
hoard was empowered to employ agents to carry out the objects for 
fiiieh it was created, to advertise in foreign magazines, to contract 
lith transportation companies for a low rate of fare for immigrants 
lo Hawaii, to pay their passage, and to solicit and receive from pri- 
nte sources funds- to be expended by the board, together with funds 
ippropriated by the legislature, to accomplish the purposes for which 
It was created. For some time funds were thus obtained, largely 
kn sugar planters, but after the act of Congress of February 20, 
1907, the territorial legislature passed a further act (Hawaiian Laws 
9^1909, p. 39) providing for a special tax of 2 per cent on incomes in 
ciress of S4,000 per annum, three-fourths of the proceeds thereof to 
i^ used for immigration purposes by the board of immigration, thus 
tfaninating the feature of aid with private funds. The board received 
cfonnation of a number of persons in the Azores and Madeira who 
lesiied to emigrate to Hawaii, having been influenced so to do partly 
tv letters received from their friends in those islands, and partly in 
^nsequence of opportunities made known to them by firms engaged 
^re in the business of faciUtating emigration to other countries, 
ttd proposed to send to those places one A. J. Campbell as its agent 
^ make arrangements for the transportation of such persons to 
Hawaii, a representative of the United States PubUc Health and 
^ferine-Hospital Service to accompany him for the pvu7)ose of making 
ff^^ medical examination of the immigrants before they start 
^n their journey. It was stipulated that there has not been and 
»ffl not be any offer or promise made to any of said immigrants of 
^J special employment, but that their immigration was induced 
'^ly by a representation of the resources of the Hawaiian Islands 
^ the industrial conditions there existing, and that they will have, 
*ken reaching there, perfect freedom of action in choosing their 
places of residence and the vocations which they will follow. 

The above facts were submitted to the President of the United 
^tea by the Secretary of the Interior, who had been requested so to 
^ by the governor of Hawaii, to the end that the President might 
y^i if he would, a letter addressed to the agent, Campbell, approv- 
^ the undertaking, and conmiending him to the favorable consider- 
^"^ of the officers of the United States abroad. The President 
'^felled the matter to the Attomey-Greneral, expressing his willing- 
^ to sign the letter if the proposed course should be found not to 
•inflict with the provisions of the alien contract labor law and the 
^"^niigration laws of the United States. 
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Attorney-General Wickersham rendered an opinion in whkf * 
plans were held to be consonant with the laws, saying in part: ^'^\ 

The answer to this inquiry depends upon a correct interpretiiVr^ 
of the provisions of the act of February 20, 1907 (34 Stat. 899— jif 

In the second section of that act, among the classes of alieiift ^b 
are subject to exclusion from admission to the United StatatM^^ 
mentioned the following: ,^ j 

"Persons hereinafter called contract laboreris, who have ;^^i 
induced or solicited to migrate to this coimtry by offers or prot^^- 
of employment or in consequence of agreements, oral, writte!^ 
printed, express or implied, to perform labor in this country of ^|^ 
kind, skilled or imskiiled; those who have been, within one ,^ 
from the date of application for admission to tne United Stlw^ 
deported as having been induced or solicited to mi^ate as tX-^ 
described; any person whose ticket or passage is paid for withr! 
money of another, or who is assisted by others to come, unless : * t 
affirmatiyely and satisfactorily shown that such peiBon does .,J 
belong to one of the forgoing excluded classes, and that said tickef ' ^ 
passag;e was not paid ^r by any corporation, association, socii.jr 
municipality, or foreign government, either directly or indirectly, I 

In the third and fourth provisos skilled labor whidi can not'/ ;^ 
foimd in this country, and professional men and servants, are ' 
eluded from the effect of the foregoing provision. ^^ 

The act further provides: *^ ' 

''Sec. 4. That it shall be a misdemeanor for any person, compai'/^ 
partnership^ or corporation, in any manner whatsoever, to prepay t '^ 
transportation or m any way to assist or encourage tne importati ^ 
or migration of any contract laborer or contract laborers into t* 
United States unless such contract laborer or contract laborers a ■} 
exempted under the terms of the last two provisos contained in se -^ 
tion two of this act.'' /" 

''Sec. 6. That it shall be unlawful and be deemed a violation «* 
section four of this act to aissist or encourage the importation c"' 
migration of any alien by promise of employment through advertise^ 
ments printed and published in any foreign country; and any alie'-' 
coming to this coimtry in consequence of such an advertisement sha'^ 
be treated as coming imder promise or agreement as contemplated L 
section two of this act, and the penalties imposed by section five a*; 
this act shall be applicable to such a case: Provided, That this sectioi* 
shall not apply to States or Territories, the District of Columbia, or^ 
places subject to the jurisdiction of the United States advertising th# 
mducements they offer for immigration thereto, respectively. " 

In section 12. among the questions which are required to be an«^ 
swered by the alien, are ''whether the alien has paid nis own passage 
or whether it has been paid by any other person or by anv corpora- 
tion, society, municipahty, or government, and if so, by whom, and] 
"whether coming by reason of any offer, solicitation, promise, or 
agreement, express or impUed, to perform labor in the United States. *' 

By the clauses above quoted from section 2, three classes of aliens 
are excluded from admission into this country, to wit: First, person 
'* induced or solicited to migrate to this country by offers or promise 
of employment or in consequence of agreements, oral, wnlten, o 
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otodf cxMoas or imrmsed. to perfonn labor in this country of any 
taiddUed or uxifikiUe<i ; second, those who have been deported 



one yes^ uiKier said clause; and, third, any person whose 




( 



> nrst Class, tne saia act or i^ni/ maae a very 

Imtenil modific&tioxi in the law as it had previously existed. The 

^■trtct labor lainr IxoLd its origin in chapter 164, act of February 26, 

|K (23 Stat. 332), l>y section 1 of which it was provided: 

'^Hhti tTOxa BXt& &ft<er the passage of this act it snail be unlawful for 

person, coxnpaxiy, partnership, or corporation, in any manner 

tooever, to prepay the transportation or in any way assist or 

[■caorage the ixupoTtation or miration of any alien or aliens, any 

Iki^^r or foreigiiers, into the Imited States, its Territories, or the 

t of CoVumoia, under contract of agreement, parol or sj^ecial. 

I or implied, made previous to the importation or migration or 

[tth alien or aliens, forei^ier or forei^ers, to perform labor or serv- 

inof any kind in the United States, its Territories, or the District of 

tenbia." 

%j the act of February 23, 1887 (24 Stat. 414), alien contract 
ikkoTeis were prohibited from landing; and by the alien immigration 
ttts of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 1084), and of March 3, 1903 (32 Stat. 
{12\4), it was recognized that aliens brought to this coimtry in viola- 
ticKi of the said act of 1885 were subject to exclusion. 
Under this law it was imiformly held that it was essential to justify 
the exclusion of the alien, or to inflict the penalty provided for its 
nolttion, th&t there should have been a completed contract made 
fienouB to tlae importation of the alien. In consequence of this con- 
struction of the statute, Congress, by the act of 1907, provided that 
tn al^n shall be subject to exclusion who has been '^induced or 
solicited to migrate to this coimtry by offers or promises of employ- 
ment," thereby making it no longer necessary to show that he came m 
poreuance of a contract for labor previously entered into. 

The meaning of the words added in the act of 1907 does not require 
that their effect be ^iven greater force than to cure the defect in the 
previous law, which it was the manifest purpose of the amendment to 
rwn^y ; and the statute as thus amended could very properly be con- 
stnied to i)rohibit only an offer or promise of employment wnich is of 
such definite character that an acceptance thereof would constitute 
a contract. Certainly a representation to an alien or aliens as to the 
resources of a locality or tne industrial conditions there existing, by 
which representation the alien is induced to migrate to the United 
States, does not fall within the prohibition of the statute. 

A broader meaning is not suggested by the sixth section of the 
act, which makes it unlawful to assist or encourage the importation 
or migration of any alien by promise of employment through adver- 
tiseinents printed and pubushed in any foreign country. This, like 
the similar phrase in section 2, is directed against a promise which 
gpeciaily designates the particular job or work or employment for 
which tne alien's labor is desired. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as Mr. Campbell's mission is only to make 
arrangements for the transportation of those who have a lready deter- 
mined to migrate to Hawaii, and who will, when thej^Hl^there, 
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have perfect freedom of action in selecting their places of 8ettleiiieii< 
and in choosing their employment^ there is nothing in the courai 
which is beii^ pursued by that Temtory which is in conflict witli th< 
letter or spirit of this provision of the act. 

The present inquiry does not concern the second class of contracl 
laborers subject to exclusion, to wit, those who have within one yeaj 
been deported under the contract-labor clause. 

The tnird class are those whose tickets or passage have been paid 
for by a corporation, association, society, municipality, or foreign 
government, either directly or indirectljr. As above shown, tne 
money to be expended by Mr. Campbell in securing transportation 
for immigrants is raised by taxation levied by the territorial legisla- 
ture on incomes above $4,000 and the e?q>enditure is made by author- 
ity of the territorial board of immigration, which is a body created 
and its duties defined by said l^islature. The fimds are, therefore, 
territorial property and are expended by an agent of the Territory. 
The fact that a very laige proportion of those fimds is collected under 
the statute from sugar planters, who it is supposed will be Xwrgely 
benefited by the importation of tne aliens, can not change their owner- 
ship or character. 

This act is, therefore, valid imless in its object it is inconsistent 
with the clauses of the immiCTation law now imder consideration. 
No such inconsistency exists, because, in the first place, a Territory 
has the right to make known to aliens its resources and inducements 
for immigration thereto. The proviso to section 6, which makes it 
unlawful to encourage tha immigration of an alien by offer or promise 
of employment by printed advertisements published in a foreign 
coimtiy, expressly excludes from its effect States or Territories, tne 
District of ColumDia, and all places subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, advertising the inducements they offer for immigra- 
tion thereto; and there is no other provision of the statute which sug- 
gests a prohibition against their advertising their inducements in any 
other way than by printed publications. 

In the second place, an alien whose passage has been paid by a ter^ 
ritorial government is not for that reason subject to exclusion. A 
Territory is not a corporation, associiation, society, or foreign govern- 
ment. 

By the act of 1903 an alien was subject to exclusion '^ whose 
ticket or passage is paid for with the money of another, or who is 
assisted by others to come, unless it is affirmatively and satisfactorily 
shown that such person does not belong to one of the foregoing 
classes. " 

Under this provision the payment of an alien's passage was not of 
itself a ground of exclusion, out placed upon him tne burden of show- 
ing that he did not belong to one of the excluded classes, amon^ which 
was the contract-labor class. But, under the act of 1907, when his 
passage is paid by another, he must show, not only that he does not 
fall within one of the excluded classes, but also that it was not paid 
by '*a corporation, association, society, municipality, or foreign 
government,'' the payment by such a body being, therefore, of ^ 
itself made a ground or exclusion. However, when he shows that bis 
pass^e is paid by a person or body not mentioned by the statute, 
as a State, or Territoiy, this ground of exclusion no longer exists. 
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Neither does the action of the Territory of Hawaii violate sections 
4 ind 6 of the act of 1907. Section 4 makes it a misdemeanor for any 
peroon, company, partnership, or corporation to prepay the transpor- 
tation, or to in any way encourage the immijgration of aliens other 
than tnose mentioned in the last two provisos in the second section of 
the act. Section 6 prohibits the making of an offer or promise of em- 
ployment by published advertisements. The former section is a crim- 
inal statute and can have no appUcation to a Territory, while the pro- 
Ubitton in tlie latter section extends only to the making of an offer 
or promise of emplovment, and by the proviso thereto it is expressly 
declared that it snail not, even in this respect, apply to a State or Ter- 
ritory, or the District of Columbia, or any place within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, advertising inducements for immigration. 

The la^w clearly recognizes a distinction between the importation of 
contract lal>orers to oo certain work in competition witn American 
laborers, and the importation into States, Territories, and communi- 
ties of immigrants wnose presence is necessary or helpful in develop- 
ing their resources. ImmiCTation of the latter class, when the indi- 
viduals composing it are of the proper character, is not discouraged, 
but rather encoun^ed by the provisions of the act. And it is cer- 
tainly not against the poucy of the law to send an agent into a foreign 
country to arrange for the transportation of aliens whose emigration 
has already been determined upon, and to secure their settlement in 
a section of the country where the industrial conditions are such that 
their presence is badly needed ; and this appears to be the sole object 
of Mr. Campbeirs mission. 

As appears from an inspection of the reports of the Commissioner- 
General of Immigration, the most difficult problem in connection with 
the immigration question is to secure a proper distribution of the im- 
migrants. Their tendency ia to form colonies" in the large cities 
and thus create festering sores upon the body poUtic instead of a ma- 
terial addition to the productive resources of the country. Section 
40 of the act of 1907 provides for the appointment of agents by the 
States and Territories to be located at the immigration stations, for 
the purpose of inducing the settlement of immi^ants therein. But 
these agencies do not appear to have brought the desired reUef. In 
his report for 1906 the Commissioner says: 

''It is true that in the vast majority of cases the aUen has deter- 
mined in advance, at least tentatively, upon his future place of 
settlement; and it would appear, therefore^ to be almost necessary, in 
order to secure a considerable number of immigrants for a certain 
locaUty, that a representative of such place present its resources and 
attractive features to them before they leave the foreign territory. 
And^ manifestly, any plan which has in view a distribution of the alien 
immigrants among tne rural population, and to procure their services in 
the development of industnes in which labor is deficient, and thus 
remove them from competition with American laborers in those 
vocations which are overcrowded, is in entire accord with the spirit 
of our immigration laws. 
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Leaves of Absence for Employees of the United Statbs 

Who Entitled — Arsenals — Per Diem Employees — Piece west k- 
ERS — Advance Sheets, £7 Op., page 61S, — ^The Secretary of War 8ul>- 
mitted certain questions as to the application of the act of Congress 
of February 1, 1901 (31 Stat. 766), which reads as follows: 

**Each and every employee of the navy-yards, gun factories, nav^al 
stations, and arsenals of the United States Government be, and is 
hereby, granted fifteen working days' leave of absence each jear wifcli- 
out forfeiture of pay during such leave: Provided, That it shall be 
lawful to allow pro rata leave only to those serving twelve consecutive 
months or more: And provided further. That in all cases the heads of 
divisions shall have discretion as to the time when the leave can best 
be allowed without detriment to the service, and that absence on ac- 
count of sickness shall be deducted from the leave hereby granted." 

The inquiries were three in number, and were presented in the 
opinion of the Attorney-General in the following form: 

1. Whether employees in the general depot of the quartermaster's 
department at Philadelphia, Pa., are entitled to the benefit of the 
stated act. 

2. Whether the act embraces employees working *'at a fixed rate 
of pay p er day or hour." 

3. whether the act applies to pieceworkers. 

The answer was in part in the following language: 

In my opinion the first of these questions must be answered in 
the afi&rmative, and the second and third questions must be answered 
in the negative. The main reasons upon which I base these conclu- 
sions are as follows: 

1. The applicability of the quoted statute to employees in the 
general depot of the quartermaster's department at Philadelphia 
rests upon the question whether such depot is an ^^ arsenal of^the 
United States Government" within the language of the statute. I 
am informed that, while arms and ammunition are not made or 
stored at that depot, clothing for the troops is made and stored there, 
and military clotning, tents, and other articles of camp and garrison 
equipment manufactured by others than the Government, and per- 
haps also other military suppUes, are stored at such depot and dis- 
tributed therefrom as needed at military posts. These ninctions of 
the depot seem to make it an arsenal withm the spirit of the legisla- 
tion under consideration. 

The word ^^ arsenal" is defined in leading American dictionaries 
thus: 

^ * A repository or magazine of arms and military stores of all kinds, 
whether for land or naval service." — (Century Dictionaiy.) 

''A pubUc establishment for the storage or for the manufacture 
and storage of arms and all military equipments, whether for land or 
naval service." — (Webster's Dictionary.) 

'*A magazine of arms and military stores." — (Worcester's Diction- 
ary.) 

These definitions cover such depot of military supplies as that at 
Philadelphia. 
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It k not unimportant, also, that this depot was officially known 
until 1873 aa tlie ^ * Schuylkill Arsenal/' that designation havm^ been 
ehaoffed to tlie ^^Philadelphia depot of the quartermaster's depart- 
mmv* by General Orders, No. 78, War Department, Adjutant- 
Goitt^'s Office y July 25, 1873. So far as I am advised, the opera- 
ticffis and piiirpoees of the depot were the same before as since the 
alteration of its official name. 

It will be noticed, too, that this act of 1901 unmistakably applies 
to employees generally in navy-yards and naval stations; and it 
therefore embrac^ many employees in those yards and stations who 
render no ser^ce in the manufacture or keeping of arms or ammuni- 
tion, and in part it embraces in those vards and stations many em- 
ployees vrbose service, like the work or the employees at the rhila- 
delphia depot, is connected with the warehousing and distribution 
of mHitsury svipplies other than arms or ammunition. In view of this 
immistaka.l>le operation of the act of 1901 in favor of employees at 
n&vy-y ards ana naval stations, whose work is Uke that of the em- 
ployees in tbe general depot at Philadelphia, it seems quite out of 
question to bolof the statute inapplicable to the latter employees. 

The interpretation heretofore put by executive officers upon this 
statute of 1001 has been liberal, as it should be. Attorney-Generd 
Knox, in an opinion given May 10, 1901, ruled that the act extends 
to * ' employees of the powder and ordnance depots, the national ar- 
mory, and civilian employees in the service of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment at works of pnvate establishments having government con- 
tracts.'' (23 Op. 443.) And under date March 20, 1901, the Judge- 
Advocate-General of the Army decided *'that the word * arsenals' 
used in this law is broad enough to include armories and ordnance 
and povFder depots." 

An.y sufficient reason for restricting the privilege of leave of ab- 
sence xinder the statute to such employees only as work at govern- 
ment storehouses of arms or ammumtion, and for refusing that privi- 
lege to such employees as work at government storehouses of other 
sorts of military supplies, can hardly be suggested ; and the general 
spirit and policy of the statute should therefore be given full play 
-wben, as shown by what has already been said, the actual language 
of the act interposes no obstacle, but, on the contrary, fully warrants 
sucb interpretation. 

t2. Upon the Question whether this statute of 1901 reaches to em- 
ployees who work ' ' at a fixed rate of pay per day or hour *' the general 
eovirse of congressional enactment and executive decision in reference 
to leaves of absence for government employees, without loss of pay, 
is thoroughly signfficant, if not decisive. 

The statutes of 1883, 1893, and 1898 granting leave of absence to 
clerks and employees in the executive departments and rulings there- 
on were tlien quoted, after which the opinion continues: 

Particular features of the language of the act of 1901 reenforce the 
idea, derived from the rule of mterpretation established when tliat 
act was passed, that the statute does not extend to workers by the 
day or hour or piece. The statute speaks of ' ' leave of absence,^' f nd 
says that it shall be without /'forfeiture" of pay, and further says 
that heads of division shall have ' * discretion as to the time when the 
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leave can best be allowed without detriment to the service/' Tin 
statements are not natural except in reference to employees ^wlx< 
time and service belong to the Government for a considerable, cc 
tinuous period by reason of the Government's paying an iixte^ 
sum for such entire and considerable length of service. '^Le&ire 
absence'' seems to imply a surrender by ike Government of time 
service which is part of a larger total tmie or service contracted f 
by the Government. The statement that pay shall not be **fc 
feited" during the leave of absence similarly suggests that tlie ex 
ployee works imder an arrangement which entitles the Govemniej 
to his time and service. Likewise, the provision ^ving heaxis i 
department[s] discretion as to the time when the leave of alienee she 
be allowed presupposes that the arrangement or contract between tl 
Government ana the employee gives the Government control ov^ 
the question when the employee shall work; and only a continuoi 
time contract accords with mat supposition. Workers by the da 
or hour or piece can be absent in their own discretion without violai 
ing a contract giving their continuous time to the Government. 

The clause of the statute which declares '^that absence on accoun 
of sickness shall be deducted from the leave hereby granted'' is pecu 
liarly significant. Itagain rests upon the idea that the absence becausi 
of sickness has already taken from the Government service which th< 
Government imder its contract with the employee has already paic 
for. In the case of workers by the day or nour or piece, however 
the Government has lost nothing through the workman's absence 
because of sickness, since by the very nature of the contract workers 
by the day or hour or piece are paid only for service actually rendered. 
Tnere is a reason for this clause requiring deduction from leave ol 
absence for previous absence through illness in the case of employees 
under a time arrangement, who receive their salary though absent, 
if that absence be not a breach of the contract; but there is no reason 
for the provisian in the case of laborers by the day or hour or piece, 
who are paid only for actual work. 

3. The reasons given for my conclusion as to workers by the day 
or hour apply with no less force for my conclusion as to pieceworkers. 
But a new and potent consideration is in the way of construing the 
act of February 1, 1901, as inclusive of pieceworkers. That statute 
fixes no rule for estimation or determination of the rate of pay which 
should be given to a worker by the piece during leave of absence. 
I am unable to see how the head of an executive department or of a 
division or bureau could fix that rate of pay in the aosence of a statu- 
tory rule. The method of calculating it, in the case of pieceworkers, 
must inevitably be somewhat arbitrary, and the power to adopt an 
arbitrary rule of calculation can hardly rest outsioe of Congress. In 
case of the Government Printing Office and the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing Congress has felt the necessity for its own prescription 
of the rule of pay to the pieceworker during his absence, ana has 
has itself enacted such a rule. This particular point, supplementing 
all that has been said concerning the case of workers by the day or 
hour, appears to be quite decisive. 

It may be added that the analogy between the cases of workers by 
the day or hour, on the one hand, and of pieceworkers, on the other 
hand, is much closer than between the cases of workers by the day or 
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and ordinary time employees. The rule concerning leave of 
for workers by the day or hour would therefore be made by 
the same as obtains in case of pieceworkers much more 
than it would be made the same as the rule concerning long- 
employ ees^ and this consideration adds to the reasons for my con- 
ion concemmg workers by the day or hour all the force of the 
AbI difficulty m the case of pieceworkers, through absence from 
statute of any rule for pieceworicers' remuneration during leave of 




DECISIONS OF COURTS AFFECTING LABOR. 

[Except in cases of special interest, the decisions here presented are restricu 
those rendered by the federal courts and the higher courts of the States and Tem'tc 
Only material portions of such decisions aiie reproduced, introductory and explanfi 
matter being given in the words of the editor.] 

DECISIONS UNDER STATITTE LAW. 

Employers' Liability — Railboad Companies — Acceptance 
Relief Benefits — Construction of Statute — Potter v. JBalHm 
and Ohio Railroad Company ^ Supreme Court of the District of Cclumh 
S7 Washington Law Reporter, page JfiS. — This was an action by di 
ence G. Potter, a brakeman in the employment of the company name 
to recover damages for the loss of an arm. The injury had been i 
ceived while making a coupling with an old-fashioned coupler, ai 
there was no controversy as to liability, but the plaintiff had been 
member of the company's relief association, and had accepted varioi 
sums of money, giving a receipt and release therefor. Under his coi 
tract, this was to relieve the company from further liability, bi 
Potter claimed that imder the federal statute of Jirne 11, 1906, 3 
Stat. 232, he was entitled to prosecute his suit regardless of the recei;] 
and release above named. This statute provides that no contract c 
employment, insurance, relief benefit, or indemnity for injury o 
death, nor the acceptance of benefits imder such contract, shall con 
stitute any bar or defense to an action for injuries for death of ai 
employee. Payments toward a fund or indemnity actually paid maj 
be put in as a set-off in the trial of any action to recover damages, 
however. 

The company's contention was that this provision was an inter- 
ference with the freedom of contract and was unconstitutional. The 
same contention had been decided against this defendant in the case 
of Goldenstein v. B. & O. R. Co., 37 Wash. L. R. 2 (Bulletin Xo. 81, 
p. 410), but the court carefully reviewed the law and the reasons there- 
for, reaching the same conclusion as in the earlier case. The opinion 
was delivered by Judge Stafford, who first stated the points in issue, 
after which he recited the law and found it applicable to the details 
of the contract of the relief association, next taking up the question 
of the constitutionality of the particular section involved. 

On this point he said in part: 

The right to make all reasonable contracts is a property right, • 
right that was possessed both by the defendant ana by the plamtiff. 

310 
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Tbey entered into this contract; and under it the defendant paid the 
heomis and the plantifif accepted them, and we will assume that if it 



were not for the statute itself the acceptance of the benefits after 
injury would constitute a release of the plaintiff's damages; but the 
Oaooeas has undertaken to say that such a contract is against sound 
jmhuc policy and shall not be recognized. Are there any erounds 

r which the l^slature could base such an enactment? More 
once in its brief the defendant shows that the entering into of 
tiub contract by tiie plaintiff was not only a part of his contract of 
employment, but was the condition of his oeing employed at all, and 
aitAough the contract itself as elaborately set forth provides for certain 
preferences to be given those eniplovees who become members of the 
relirf benefit department, the defend.ant states, on page 15 of its brief, 
that all employees of the defendant are required to become members 
of the reliex department as a condition of employment by that com- 
pany. That is to say, every employee is required to agree upon a 
scale of benefits, so much for the toss of an arm, so much for the loss 
of an eye. so much for the loss^ of a life, and so on, which sums, if 
wceptc5a Dy the employee or his representative, after the injury or 
death has occurred, shall constitute a bar to any action for the real 
damages. Xt is now said that no harm has been done by such a con- 
tract because the employee retained his option to accept or refuse the 
benefits after the injury has been received. During the oral argu- 
ment the court asked the counsel for the defendant whv the com- 
pany exacted of its employees such an agreement in advance if it 
expected to rely only upon a volimtary acceptance of benefits after 
the injury and not at all upon the previous contract. The reply was 
that a question might arise as to the condition of the employee at the 
time the benefits were accepted; that it might be claimed that he 
was not then in a condition to make an intelli^nt decision, and in 
such a case the fact that he had agreed upon sucn benefits at the time 
of his employment and when he was in the full possession of all his 
faculties would help to sustain the act of acceptance. May this not 
have l>een one of the reasons for the action taken by Congress ? If it 
is necessary to come back to the original contract m order to sustain 
the act of acceptance, then it is necessary to come back to a contract 
which the Congress has clearly declared to be ar contract made between 
parties who do not stand on a level, and one party to which is pre- 
sirnaably subject to the undue influence of the other. 

The real heart of the question is whether the circumstances and 
situation are such that the lawmaking body has a right to say that 
the contract is made between parties one of whom has presumaoly an 
YUidue advantage over the other ? In the case at bar the plaintiff em- 
ployee was required to and did pay the sum of $2 per month into the 
relief department. He alleges that he lost his arm, or a good part of 
it, through the negligence of the defendant. For that loss he re- 
ceived, according to t£e plea in bar, * * * $156 and an artificial 
arm, and Uiis sum was due to him regardless of the question whether 
the company was nedigent or not. On the other hand, of course, the 
company had agreed to contribute toward the fund and guaranteed 
the payment regardless of the question of its own negligence. The 
defendant has argued at length that these relief benefit contracts are 
of great advantage to the workman, but evidently Congress thought 
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Otherwise^ and if this case is a fair example of the returns to be n 
ceived there will probably be many others who will share that ^vrei 

The fact should not be overlooked that althou^ the employees Iii 
the option to reject the relief benefit contract after he is iniured , i£ k 
does so he forfeits ni^at he has paid under it. He is not placed b&o 
where he was at the beginning when he entered into the contrcurt c 
employment. ^ i 

The act, however, provides that while the amounts paid as relie 
benefits shall not bar tne action they shall be credited to the defeod&n 
so far as they were contributed by the defendant, thus showing tlia 
Congress took note of the fact that the employee himself had con 
tributed on his part to the relief benefit by the deductions from hi 
wages, and intended that these shall not mure to the benefit of thi 
de^ndant. 

The Congress probably took notice of the fact that when the em-' 
ployee accepted the benefits he got nothing that he was not legally i 
entitled to under the contract by which he oecame a member or thei 
department. No new consideration passed to him. He was only 
ratifying the old contract which he entered into as a part of his employ- 
ment. He was only exercising the option he had bought and paid for ' 
out of his wages. The consideration of his agreement was the contract 
of employment. The company said to him: "We will not employ j 
you at all unless you come into tins department. If you do come into 
it you will be entitled to share in its oenefits." Now Congress says: ; 
''That is all right so far; but the provision in the contract that the 
employee, by accepting those benents which he has bought and paid 
for, shall bar himself n*om recovering his real damages is unfair and i 
against sound policy and shall be void. What is received under such ^ 
a contract shsdl relieve the company only so far as it ought to be 
relieved." Can the court say tnere is no basis whatever for such 
a legislative decision t It is easy to see that it may be for the interest '[ 
of the carrier to treat itself as liable in all cases of accident and injury ' 
to its employees, waiving the question of negligence, provided the i 
amounts to be paid for such injuries are sufficiently low, and it may i 
appear when the average is struck that the carrier has made an im- i 
mense saving. If Congress thought that these relief benefits and ^ 
insurance contracts tended^on the whole to relieve the common car- 'a 
rier of a large part of the burden which they ought to bear, and f hrew '^ 
the burden upon the public, that may have been a good reason for the n 
passage of the act. Before the court decides that the act hasnosound ^ 
rational basis it ought to look at all possible reasons that may have in- ] 
duced Congress to adopt it. What Congress evidently intended to do 
was to cut up, root and branch, this whole attempt on the part of the 
employer to substitute its own determination of its liabihty and its 
own adjustment of the extent of that liability as far as the same were 
embraced in the original contract of employment, and to substitute 
for it an adjustment in open court, or at least an adjustment by the 
parties independent of such original contract. There is still another 
consideration that may have had weight with Congress. That body 
has attempted to secure a greater degree of safefy to raUroad em- 
ployees by requiring railroads to use certain safety appliances and to 
abstain from tne use of certain other appUances, such as old-fashioned 
couplings which maim and kill large numbers of their workmen. If 
railroads can disobey such laws and turn themselves into insurance 
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a for the settlemaeot of claims erowing out of their violatioD 
B Iftws, and fijc the amounts to oe paid at such rates as are 
iowa bj tiie plea, in bax now under consideration, it may be very 
itSmlt to enforce such statutes at all. 

Liboty of contract is certainly a very valuable right, but it may 
xt be hard to un.<leT8tand, in view of all these considerations, bow 
Cmgress came to look upon the so-called liberty of contract between 
'ii# employee and tbe employer aa theoretical rather than real, and 
I') conclude that a.n act like this would be really in favor of liberty 
iiher than ^gaanat it. This court can not find it in its province to 
itiempt to undo the work of the legislature in this humane act. 



Eia>ix>TKR8' XjIabilttt — Railboad Companibb — Federal Stat- 
TE — iNJiTEtEKS Causino Death — Dahaobs — Duke V. St. Loms and 
«n Franciaco RofOroad Chmpany, United States OuvuU Court, Western 
Hand of ^■rktM.'Maa, 17£ Federal Reporter, page 684.— Mrs. Clyde 
Kike had sued as administratrix, etc., to recover damages from the 
ompany named for the death of her husband, who was killed while 
1 its employment as a braheman. The action was based on the fed- 
ral statute of April 22, 1908, (c. 149, 34 Stat., 65), relating to raUroad 
ompanies engaged in interstate commerce. Judgment in the amount 
'f $17,545 ■was secured, and the company moved for a " ' " ~ 
-ourt ordered a new trial unless Mrs. Duke should con 
B excess of S6,000 of the judgment, the evidence be 
^at T>ukA*s earnings, past and prospective, and the c< 
support to his family, would not warrant a larger 
measure of damages was considered by the court in 
The deceased was 29 years of age. His life expecl 
36 yea-rs. He was mamed in 1900, at about the age 
in a, derailment while a brakeman on one of derem 
the 2Sth of March, 1909. In the nine years of his ma 
embretced all of his adult years), while apparently ind 
apoiit several thousand aoUars of his wife's estate, 
Qio,t\« hunself, and his estate at hia death amountec 
^of ore hia marriage he had taught a country school, 1 
.yjli.en he married. After his marriage he had driven 
li,a.\iling (presumably hia own). For a time he had st 
a, sawmill, had farmed one year, and then began hraki 
"VSThat his earnings were prior to going into the service 
company, 33 months before his death, are not shov 
33 monms of his service as brakeman in defendant's 
ros3 earnings were *2, 139.92; the average monthl' 
64.84, After deducting certain sums held by the' 
pany to pay for meals, hospital expenses, dues, etc., 
the actual amount he drew from the company in cas] 
or a monthly average of $52.74. Thia estimate dot 
eamtogs during the month he was killed, which amoi 
covering 26 days' service in that month. Out o: 
utually drawn should be deducted at least for his 
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expenses, such as clothing, food when not on the road, doctor's b 
medicines, and other incidental expenses. If one-third of the SI, 
be treated as going to his personal expenses, then he could not h 
appropriated in excess of $1,111.28 to his family during the 33 mon - 
next prior to his death, or an average of about $34 a month, or S- ,. i 
per annum. Three per cent on the verdict would yield an annu , ^ 
of $526.35, and leave at the end of the life expectancy the enl 
amount of the verdict untouched. But it is said that, in addition i 
such sums as the evidence shows plainti£F appropriated to the si 
port of his family, his children are entitled to recover for the loss 
care, attention, mstruction, and trainingresulting from the fathe , 
death, and the jury were so instructed. That seems to be the settl ^ 
law in some of the States, including Arkansas. But I am driven { 
confess, upon a re-examination of this case, that I am unable to & j 
any federal case which recognizes the doctrine to that extent, and ..] 
may be that the instruction is erroneous. I have,^ however, foui | 
two cases in the federal courts bearing upon the subject. In Spiro 
Felton (C. C), 73 Fed. 91, dark, district judge, held under a statu 
of Tennessee for an injury causing death, the recovery under the Tei . 
nessee statute being for the benefit of the widow and next of kin c ' 
the deceased, evidence of the number and ages of the children of th 
deceased is competent : and in Baltimore & Potomac R. Co. v. Mackej 
157 U. S. 72, 15 Sup. Ct. 491, 39 L. Ed. 624, under an act of Congres 
passed February 17, 1885 (chapter 126, 23 Stat. 307), under an ac 
similar to the liord Campbell Act, it was held that: 

^'It is not error to charge a jury that in estimating damages thej 
may take into consideration the age of the deceased, his health anc 
his strength, his capacity to e^m money as disclosed by the evidence, 
his famihr and who they are what they consist of, and from all the 
facts and. all the circumstances make up their minds how much the 
family would probably lose by his death." 

And in that case the court say: 

**The iniury shown to a family, consisting of a widow and helpless 
voung children, who depended for support entirely upon the labor of 
ner husband and father, whose death was caused by the wrongful 
act of others, is much greater than would be done to any next of Idn 
able to maintain themselves and who have never depended, and had 
no right to depend, upon the labor or exertions of the deceased for 
their maintenance." 

An examination of the statute under which that decision is made 
will disclose that, though it is couched in different lan^iige, the sub- 
stance is practically tne same as the employer's Uctbility act (act 
April 22, 1908, c. 149, 35 Stat. 65) tinder which the case at bar was 
brought, and it is expressly provided in that' statute that the recovery 
shall inxire to the benefit of the family of the deceased. This case so 
nearly supports the instruction to which I have referred that I should 
not feel inclined to disturb a verdict based upon the assumption that 
the instruction given by the court in this case was error. It is but 
a single step — it seems to me now a logical step-^from the instruction 

f'ven by the court to the principles recognized in the cases to which 
have referred. It may be that upon an exhaustive examination I 
may find that the federal court does not go as far as tiie instruction 
went, and in that event, of course, this court will follow the fiederal 
authorities. 
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I !bt 9t>te of I>uke'8 beslth was then considered, the evidence show- 
lif IbAt he had cough, ni^t sweats, and fever. After stating these 
Ikk, the court said : 

. He case, as coru^dered up to this time, is upon the theory that lie 
Iva sound man, and that there is no substantial reason why he 
~'ittnot live out hia life e^ectancy; but the conditions just stat«d 
iDt be overlooked. In Vicksburg & Meridian R. Co. v. Putnam, 
|!15U.S. 556, 7 Sup. Ct. 3 (30 L. Ed. 257), the Supreme Court of the 
I Waited States saLid : 

I "life and anxxuity tables are formed upon the basis of the average 
f jntion of tiie lives of a great number of persons. But what the 
[.^ had in tliia case to consider was the probable duration of this 
I Nsntiff'a life ctxxd of the injuiy to his capacity to earn his livelihood." 
So, in the case at bar, one of the questions for the jury to determine 
tiB whether- or not the deceased would live out the term of his life 
•ipectancy , Xf he would not, then no recovery could be had for any 
i<>3s that xxuglit flow from his death to his widow and children beyond 
ce life period of the deceased. 

If bia life -was to terminate from disease in a few years at most, 

» the e'vidence tended strongly to indicate, then his earning capac- 

K and liis care and attention to his children must inevitaUy have 

irrmiiiated also. This uncertainty of his life makes it more diffi- 

ult to det,emiine what should be Uie maximum of bis recovery, and 

Itaves XtkG mind of the court to lean towards setting aside the ver- 

lict in t>oto and to grant a new trial. But in the opinion of the 

I court tlxe verdict was for the right party, and the record free from 

ujy vita.! error affecting that right to recover. Naturally, therefore, 

'■he court feels that it ought to give the plaintiff the right to elect as 

to »rliet\ier she will enter a remittitur, or take the chances of another 

verdict. Some of the States fix arbitrarily by statute the recovery 

in svLclk. case at S5,000, and in some it is indemiite, depending on the 

proof, as it is under tlie employer's liabihty act under which this suit 

vas l>rought. In the latter class of cases it is left to the sound dis~ 

cretion, good judgment, and varied experience of the jury, subject 

al'w^a.ys to the supervision of the court, 

"VJxjder all circumstances of this case, after the most careful thought 
and consideration, I have concluded that I would not have set aside 
a. -verdict for $6,000, and if plaintiff will file a remittitur within two 
^«olw reducing the verdict to the sum mentioned. I will ent«r jude- 
jj^ent therefor; otherwise set aside the verdict, and grant a new trial 



Employers' Liability — Railhoad CoMPANrEa — Fedbral Stat^ 

UTE— Injuries Causing Death — Survival of Right of Action 

Fulgfuini v. MidUmd Valley Railroad Company, United States 
Circuit Court, Western District of Arkansas, 167 Federal lieporter, 
'page 660. — The plaintiff sued as administrator of the estate of 
K. C. Pogue, who was killed by accident while in the employment 
of the railroad company above named. The action wis based on the 
provisions of the same statute as that considered in the Duke cbs^ 
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above. The principal point involved in the decision made by the 
court was as to the question of the survival of an injured employee's 
right of action to the personal representatives of the deceased employee 
where the injury resulted in death. The court held that the law in 
question made no provision for such survival; and since the common 
law provides for the extinction of actions for tort with the death of 
the person injured, judgment was for the defendant company. Judge 
Rogers, who delivered the opinion of the court, set forth the rule of 
law that where a federal statute is enacted affecting others it super- 
sedes and takes the place of all state statutes on the subject, so that 
no action could be brought under the provisions of the federal law 
in question unless they were specifically provided for in that law 
itself, no statute of the State of Arkansas being available to supple- 
ment or indicate rights of action imder the federal act. 

The concluding portion of Judge Rogers's opinion is as follows: 

It can not be that legislation so much discussed in and out of Con- 
gress, and which had to be so carefully matured and drawn in order to 
meet the views of the courts, legislation, too^ which inherently shows 
the skill of the lawyer evidently familiar with the settled principles 
of the common law, which it modifies in the interest of justice and 
humanity, is not expressive of the will of Congress, or omits anything 
which Congress intended to do by it. It would have been so easy for 
Congress to have said, as the legislation of so many States had pre- 
viously provided, that in the event the employee injured should die 
from the injury his cause of action shoula survive to his personal 
representative, that it can scarcely be conceived that the provision 
would have been omitted had Congress so intended. But whatever 
Congress may have intended, it has not done so, and the courts must 
conmie themselves to the adiministration of the law, and neither add 
nor take from a statute where its language is clear and imambiguous. 
In the opinion of the com-t the right of action given to the injured em- 
ployee by the act of April 22, 1908, does not siuvive to his personal 
representative in the event of his death, but, as at common law, per- 
ishes with the injured person. I might add that this conclusion is in 
harmony with the known purposes of the act, which was intended to 
make some provision for tne imfortunate family of the deceased em- 
ployee, and not to make provision for the creditors of his estate. Can 
it be supposed that Congress would make a railroad company the in- 
surer or an employee, kuled in its service, for the purpose or paying 
the debts the emplovee had incurred in his lifetime ? And yet that 
would be the inevitable result if the contention of plaintiff's counsel is 
soimd, for whatever is recovered on account of injuries sustained and 
for which the injured employee had a cause of action in his lifetime 
must go to his estate. Indeed, such is the prayer of the complaint 
in this very case. 

Emplotebs' Liabilitt — Railroad Companies — Fedeeal Statute 
OP 1906 — ^Valtoity in Teeritobies and District of Columbia — El 
Paso and Northeastem Railway Company v. ChUierreZf Supreme 
Court of the United States j SO Supreme Court Reporter, page if/.— Thfa 
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cade was before the Supreme Court on appeal from the supreme court 
of Texas, in which Enedina Gkitierrez had been awarded damages in 
t suit as administratrix of the estate of Antonio Gutierrez. The 
deceased was an employee of the company named and met his death, 
as was alleged, because of the wronghil act of the company. 

The question of the vaUdity and application of the federal statute 
of 1906 (32 Stat. 232) was involved, the plaintiff contending that, in- 
asmuch as the accident occurred after the enactment of this law, it 
was of controlling effect. A statute of New Mexico (chapter 33, 
Acte of 1903), within whose boimdaries the accident occurred, was 
also considered, but since it has been abrogated by congressional 
action it will not be noted here, particularly since any effect it may 
have had was held to be subordinate to the power of Congress to leg- 
islate for the Territories. 

The railroad company's contention that the federal statute was un- 
constitutional, in view of the rulings in the Employers' Liability Act 
cases, 207 U. S. 463, 28 Sup. Ct. 141 (see Bulletin No. 74, p. 216), 
was denied in the supreme court of Texas, whereupon the company 
appealed. The appeal resulted in the opinion of the Texas supreme 
court being aflSrmed, on grounds that appear in the following portion 
of the opinion of the Supreme Court, as delivered by Judge Day: 

Coming to consider the merits: This court, in Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe R. R. v. Sowers, 213 U. S., supra, held that in order to 
give due faith and credit to the territorial statute, under section 906 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, the plaintiff suing in a 
State must show compUance with the preliminaries of notice and 
demand as required by the territorial law. As the answer in the 
present case set up noncompliance with these reauisites, and the 
state court sustained a demurrer thereto, the juagment must be 
reversed, unless the state court was right in denying the benefit of 
the territorial act thus set up, because the federal employers' Ua- 
bility act superseded the New Mexico law, and is constitutional so 
far as the Territories are concerned. 

In view of the plenary power of Congress under the Constitution 
over the Territories of the United States, subject only to certain 
limitations and prohibitions not necessary to notice now, there can 
be no doubt that an act of Congress undertaking to regulate commerce 
in the District of Columbia and the Territories of the United States 
^ould necessarily supersede the territorial law regulating the same 
subject. 

Is the federal employers' liability act of June 11, 1906, uncon- 
stitutional so far as it relates to common carriers engaged in trade 
or commerce in the Territories of the United States? It has been 
suggested that this q^uestion is foreclosed by a decision of this court 
in the Employers' Loability Act cases, 207 U. S. 463. In that case 
this court neld that, conceding the power of Congress to regulate the 
relations of employer and employee engaged in interstate commerce, 
the act of June 11, 1906, (32 Stat. 232,) was unconstitutional in this, 
that in its provisions regulating interstate commerce Congress ex- 
ceeded its constitutional authority in undertaking to make employers 
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responsible, not only to employees when engaged in interstate com- 
merce, but to any of its employees, whether engaged in interstate 
commerce or in commerce wnolly within a State. That the uncon- 
stitutionality of the act, so far as it relates to the District of Columbis 
and the Territories, was not determined is evident from a considera- 
tion of the opinion of the court in the case. In answering the sug- 
gestion that the words ''any employee" in the statute should be sc 
read as to mean only employees engaged in interstate commerce^ Mr. 
Justice White, deUyering the opinion of the Coturt, said: 

''But this would requure us to write into the statute words of limi- 
tation and restriction not found in it. But if we could bring our- 
selyes to modify the statute by writing in the words suggest^ the 
result would be to restrict the operation of the act as to the District 
of Columbia and the Territories. We say this because immediately 
preceding the proyision of the act concerning carriers engaged in com- 
merce between the States and Territories is a clause making it appli- 
cable to ' eyery common carrier engajged in trade or commerce in the 
District of Columbia or in any Territory of the United States.' It 
follows, therefore, that common carriers in such Territories, eyen 
although not engaged in interstate commerce, are by the act made 
Uable to ' any ' of their employees, as therein defined. The l^islative 
power of Congress oyer the District of Columbia and the Territories 
Deing plenary and not depending upon the interstate commerce 
clause, it results that the proyision as to the District of Columbia 
and the Territories, if standing alone, could not be questioned. Thus 
it would come to pass, if we could bring ourselyes to modify the stat- 
ute by writing in the words suggested; that is, by causing the act 
to read 'anj employee when engaged in interstate commerce,' we 
would restrict the act as to the District of Columbia and the Terri- 
tories, and thus destroy it in an important particular. To write into 
the act the qualifying words, therefore, would be but adding to its 
proyisions in order to saye it in one aspect, and thereby to destroy it 
m another; that is, to destroy in order to saye and to saye in order 
to destroy." r211 U. S. 500.) 

A perusal oi this portion of the opinion makes it eyident that it 
was not intended to hold the act unconstitutional in so far as it 
related to the District of Columbia and the Territories, for it is there 
suggested that to interpolate in the act the qualifying words con- 
tended for would destroy the act in respect to the District of Columbia 
and the Territories by limiting its operation in a field where Congress 
had plenary power, and did not depend for its authority upon the 
interstate commerce clause of the Constitution. The act in question 
is set forth in full in a note to Employers' Liability cases, 207 U . S. 490. 
We are concerned in the present case with its first section only. 
This section reads: 

"That eyerv common carrier engaged in trade or commerce in the 
District of Columbia, or in any Territory of the United States, or be- 
tween the seyeral States, or between any Territory and another, or 
between any Territory or Territories and any State or States, or the 
District of Columbia, or with foreign nations, or between the District 
of Columbia and any State or States or foreigjn nations, shall be liable 
to any of its employees, or, in the case of his death, to Ids personal 
representatiye for the benefit of his widow and children, if any; " 
none, then for his parents; if none, then for his next of kin depeiwD^ 
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upon hiin, for all damages which may result from the negligence of 
any of its officers, agents or employees, or by reason of any defect 
or any insufficiency due to its negligence in its cars, engines, appli- 
ances, machinery, track, roadbed,* ways or works.'' 

A perusal of the section makes it evident that Confess is here 
dealing, first^ with trade or commerce in the District of Columbia and 
the Territories; and, second, witib mterstate commerce, commerce 
with foreign nations, and between the Territories and the States. 

Coming to consider the statute in the light of the accepted rules of 
construction, we are of opinion that the provisions with reference 
to interstate commerce, wnich were declared imconstitutional for the 
reasons stated, are entirely separable from and in nowise dependent 
upon the provisions of the act regulating commerce within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Territories. Certainly these provisions 
oould stand in separate acts, and the right to regulate one class of 
liability in nowise depends upon the other. 

When we consider the purpose of Congress to regulate the liability 
of employer to employee, and its evident intention to change certain 
rules of the common law which theretofore prevailed as to tne respon- 
sibility for negligence in the conduct of the business of transportation, 
we tmnk that it is apparent that had Congress not imdertaken to 
deal with this relation m the States where it had been regulated by 
local law, it would have dealt with the subject and enactea the cura- 
tive provisions of the law applicable to the District of Columbia and 
the Territories over which its plenary power gjave it the undoubted 
right to pass a controlling law, and to make umform regulations gov- 
erning the subject. 

Bearing in mind the reluctance with which this court interferes 
with the action of a coordinate branch of the Government, and its 
duty, no less than its disposition, to sustain the enactments of the 
National Legislature, except in clear cases of invalidity, we reach the 
conclusion tnat in the aspect of the act now imder consideration 
the Congress proceeded within its constitutional power, and with 
the intention to regulate the matter in the District and Territories, 
irrespective of the interstate commerce feature of the act. 

While not binding as authority in this court, we may note that the 
act, so far as it relates to the District of Columbia, was sustained in a 
well-considered opinion by the court of appeals of the District of 
Columbia. (Hyde v. Southern R. R. Co., 31 App. D. C, 466 [see 
Bulletin No. 78, p. 582].) 

Employers' Liabilttt — Railroad Companies — Fellow-Serv- 
ants — Instantaneous Death — Survival op Right op Action — 
CoNSTRUCTHON OP STATUTE — DHUm V. Oreot Northern Railway Com- 
pany, Supreme Court of Montana, 100 Pacific Reporter j page 960, — 
This case was before the supreme court of Montana on appeal from 
the district court of Flathead County, in which Winifred Dillon, in 
behalf of herself and children, had obtained a judgment for damages 
against the company named, on account of the death by accident of 
her husband, Thomas Dillon, while in the employment of the com- 
pany. Thomas Dillon was at the time of the injury causing his 
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death riding in a car of the company on its road, and was killed by 
the negligent acts of fellowHservants, who ran another train into the 
one in which he was riding. It was agreed in making the appeal 
that Dillon was without fault; that his death was instantaneous; that 
the negligence was the act of fellow-servants, and that the company 
itself was not negligent. Action was brought under the fellow- 
servant law of 1905, chapter 1, Acts of 1905, which provides for the 
abrogation of the defense of f ellowHservants in cases of injury resulting 
from the neglect or mismanagement of employees in the use and 
operation of railwajrs. The second section of the act is as follows : 

Section 2. In case of the death of any such employee in conse- 
quence of any injury or damage so sustained^ the rignt of action shall 
survive and may be prosecuted and maintamed by his heirs or per- 
sonal representatives. 

On the facts shown, the court held that the law provided for no 
recovery, and reversed the judgment of the court below, remanding 
the case with orders that it be dismissed. The grounds on which 
this finding was based are set forth in the following extracts from the 
opinion of the court, which was delivered by Judge Hollo way : 

It was a rule at common law that, if one person was injured by 
the wrongful act of another, he had a right of action against the 
wrongdoer for damages sustained by him: (a) If the injured party 
died before bringing his action, the cause of action Uterally died witn 
him; (b) if he brought his action^ but died before judgment, the 
action abated with his death; (c) if the injuries were occasioned by 
the negligence of his fellow-servant, the injured party could not 
recover from the common employer, if that fact appeared. The rule 
is recognized and enforced in this country generally; in some of the 
States as a rule of the common law, while in others it is embodied in 
statutes. However^ in practically every State the rule has^ been 
modified by abolishmg subdivisions (a) and (b), and substituting in 
Ueu thereof provisions by which, in case ot the death of the injured 
party^ his heirs or personal representatives may prosecute his right 
of action, and recover for the benefit of his estate. These statutes are 
commonly designated '^survival statutes.^' In some of the States 
the rule is further modified by pennitting recovery from the common 
master by one servant whose mjuries are occasioned by the negligence 
of a fellow-servant. Statutes making this Qualification are generally 
referred to as "fellow-servant statutes." Tne above rule of the com- 
mon law, as modified by our general survival statute (section 6494), 
and our fellow-servant statute (sections 5251, 5252, Rev. Codes), has 
been recognized and enforced in this State. Every survival statute 
presupposes the existence of a cause of action in favor of the injured 
party. Such a statute does not create a new cause of action, but only 
carries forward the right which the injured party had before his 
death. 

It was also a rule of the common law, generally speaking, that for 
the death of one person caused by the wrongful act of another there 
was not any remedy by civil action. Because of the harshness of 
this rule the English rarliament in 1846 enacted a statute (St. 9 and 10 
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\Tct. c, 93), generally known as ''Lord Campbell's Act." This act is 
the model after which a like statute has been enacted in nearly every 
State in this Union. 

To mention the fact is sufficient to call attention to the marked 
distinction between an action prosecuted under the common-law rule 
fiist above mentioned and one prosecuted under Lord Campbell's 
Act. In the first case the injured party seeks compensation for his 
mental and physical pain and sufferings for medical attention, for 
loss of time, and for decreased earning capacitjr. In the second case 
the kindred seek compensation for such portion of the deceased's 
earnings as would have come to them had he lived, and, possibly, 
for the loss of companionship and the like. In the first case the 
damages sought are the damages which the injured party himself 
sustained. In the second case the damages sought are those which 
his kindred sustained. 

But to avoid the defense that Dillon's injuries resulted from the 
negli^nce of Ins fellow-servants, this action is prosecuted under the 

[provisions of our fellow-servant statute above. The act is carried 
orward into the Revised Codes as sections 5251 and 5252. It may 
be an open (Question whether the legislature intended to create a new 
cause OT action, or only intended to abolish the defense of the negli- 
gence of a fellow-servant. But, assuming that it was the intention 
to create a new cause of action, our first inquiry then is: In whose 
favor does such cause of action arise? The title reads: ''An act to 
determine the liability of persons or corporations operating railways 
or railroads in this State for damages sustained by employees thereof, 
and to declare void contracts restricting such liabiUty.*' The avowed 
purpose is to provide for determining the UabiUty of railroad com- 
panies to their employees for damages sustained by the employees, 
not for damages sustained by their heirs. The first section of the act 
emphasizes this view. Counsel for respondents, however, seem to 
rely chiefly, if not altogether, upon the second section; but we are 
unable to ifind any suggestion here which sustains their view. This 
second section is clearly a survival statute, and was intended for 
nothing else. 

The manifest purpose of the whole act is to enable an employee of 
a railroad company to recover damages from the companv for injuries 
inflicted upon him by reason of the negligence of a fellow-servant, 
and, in case death results from such injuries after the cause of action 
has accrued, then to enable his heirs or peraonal representatives to 
prosecute the action to judgment.^ If it was intendea to create a new 
cause of action in favor of the heirs for damages sustained by them, 
the legislature certainly did not give any intimation of such intention 
in the title of the act, and securely concealed such intention in the 
body of the statute. The act does not create a cause of action in 
favor of the heirs. 

Our general survival statute (section 6494 above) relates to a cause 
of action which "arose in favor of such party prior to his death." 
Section 2 of the act of 1905 provides that, in case of the death of the 
employee in consequence of an injury sustained as set forth in section 
1, then the right of action for damages occasioned by such injury 
shall survive. It goes without saying that a thing which never existed 
cannot survive. In order that these heirs could have prosecuted this 
action under the act of 1905, which we have determined is a survival 
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statute, it was necessary that it appear that the cause of action arose 
in favor of Dillon himself prior to his death; and, as his deatli was 
instantaneous, it seems to us impossible that such a cause of action 
could arise in his favor for the wrongful act which caused his death, 
and, as such cause of action did not arise prior to his death, we hold 
that there was not any survival of a right of action.^ WhDe the 
object of the act of 1905, in principle, is praiseworthy, it is couched 
in such language as to make it practically meaningless, or at least to 
so far obscure its meaning as to make it of Uttle or no practical use. 



Employers' Ll^bility — Railroad Companies — Powers of Fed- 
eral Government — Constitutionality of Statute — Hoxie v. 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company, Supreme 
Court of Errors of Connecticut, 78 Atlantic Reporter, page 7S4* — ^Wil- 
liam H. Hoxie, a train hand in the employment of the company named 
above, was injured by the negligence of a fellow-servant and sued to 
recover damages from the company. His action was based on the 
provisions of the federal statute of April 22, 1908, 35 Stat. 65, which 
abolishes the defense of fellow-service in actions for damages against 
railroads engaged in interstate commerce. The law is given in full 
in Bulletin No. 77, pages 413, 414. The questions of the constitu- 
tionaUty of the statute, the powers and status of state courts in the 
matter of the enforcement of federal statutes, and the determination 
of the authority of the state and Federal Governments in the control 
of employees within the States but employed in interstate transporta- 
tion were discussed by the coxurt on appeal. 

The court below had decided against Hoxie on groimds involving 
jurisdiction and the constitutionality of the statute, and the appellate 
court aflirmed such ruling. The reasons on which this conclusion 
was based are given in the following extracts from the opinion of the 
court, which was delivered by Judge Baldwin. After discussing 
briefly the relations of the state and Federal GovemmentSi Judge 
Baldwin said: 

We find, then, imder our American system of government, each 
State possessing legislative power over most subjects, and having 
courts that may exercise a commensurate judicial power, and the 
United States possessing legislative power over a few subjects and 
having courts that may exercise a commensurate judicial power. 
The act of Congress now m question creates a statutory right of action. 
It is one not existing at common law, nor in chancery. It is one 
which, if warranted by the Constitution of the United States, may, 
under their general laws regulating the jurisdiction of the circuit 
courts of the United States (act Aug. 13, 1888, c. 866, 25 Stat. 433 
[U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 508]), whenever damages exceeding $2,000 
are claimed, be made the subject of judicial proceedings in the courts 
of the United States as a suit of a civil nature arising under the laws 
of the United States without reference to the citizenship of the parties. 
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In view of these circumstances and conditions, two questions pre- 
sent themselves at the threshold of the present case. The first is 
whether Congress intended by this act to authorize the institution of 
an action imder it in the courts of the States. The second is whether, 
if such were its intention, it bad power to make it incumbent on the 
state courts to assume jurisdiction. 

At common law a servant cannot recover from his master for in- 
juries received from the neglifi;ence of a fellow-servant acting in the 
same line of employment. This is a part of that general American 
common law restmg upon considerations of ri^ht andjustice that have 
been generally accepted by the people of the United States, in admin- 
istering whicn in any State the federal coiirts have not deemed 
themselves boimd by the judicial decisions of that State as to what 
according to its conunon law are the limits of that doctrine there. 
The Sui>reme Court of the United States has treated it as a rule of 
general jurisprudence, especially when invoked in cases arising in the 
course of commerce between States, and as justly supported by the 

(principle that negligence of a servant resulting in an injury to a 
ellow-servant does not of itself prove any omission of care on the 
part of the master in his employment, and only such omission of care 
can justify holding the master responsible. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Co. V. Baugh, 149 U. S. 368^ 378, 386. 13 Sup. Ct. 914, 37 L. Ed. 772. 
The common law had established the fellow-servant doctrine upon two 
main considerations: One, that above mentioned, viewing it as a rule 
of justice; and the other, viewing it as a rule of policy, in that it 
tended to make each servant more watchful of his leUows^ and thus 
to promote the safety of all, as well as the efficiency of then* common 
work. Congress has now seen fit to ^ive an action where the common 
law denied it. It makes a demand le^al, which the common law 
deemed impolitic. It is not lightly to oe presumed that these pro- 
visions were intended to found original proceedings in the courts 
of the States and to lay down for them new ruleSj not only of right 
and policy^ but of procedure. Carpenter v. Snellmg, 97 Mass. 452, 
458. Snections 4 and 6 of the act of 1908 clearly indicate that the 
action is one to be brought imder the statute. The methods of 
procedure which are prescribed can all be easily pursued in the 
lederal courts. Some of them it might be difficult or even impossible 
to follow in the courts of a State. Others could only be ooserved 
there at the cost of setting up in the same tribunal conflicting stand- 
ards or right and policy and practice. 

The question now imder consideration is not whether Congress may 
not prescribe a new rule of right as to transactions occurrmg in the 
course of commerce between the States, to be recognized and to 
control the disposition of causes in all courts, state and federal. 
Undoubtedly it can. Schlemmer v. Buffalo Railway, 205 U. S. 1, 27 
Sup. Ct. 407 [Bulletin No. 71, p. 385]. It would be a change in sub- 
stantive law, and thus alter so lar forth the law of the land. But the 
superior court was called upon to say whether the plaintiff could 
under the act of Congress of 1908 insist on its entertainmg an original 
action, which could only be brought, if at all, under that act, and 
which could only be sustained by disregarding many of the require- 
ments of our own law with respect both to pleadings and evidence 

We have then a statute plamlv intendea to give an action in 
courts of the United States, and, assuming that it is not uncoi 
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tutional^ well adapted to that purpose. It is a statute not expressly 
purportm^ to ^ve an action in a court of a State, and which in this 
State at feast is not in harmony mth our system of administratiye 
justice. If it gives such an action, it can only be on the ground that 
as its terms are general, and do not exclude state courts, a right to sue 
in them is implied. Undoubtedly the courts of every State and of the 
United States together constitute in a certain sense one judicial 
system for the erforcement of legal rights; but it is not to De pre- 
sumed that Congress would (if it could) require those of a State to 
enforce rights newly created by the laws of the United States, which 
can only be enforced by following modes of procedure not permitted 
by the state law, and. opposed to the public policy which that law 
declares. (Claflin v. Houseman, 93 U. S. 130, 136, 23 L. Ed. 833.) 
Nothing short of express provisions or necessary implications in the 
language of an act or Congress could suffice to force upon a state court 
the exercise of a jurisdiction so incompatible with the legislation and 
practice which constitute its ordinary and natural rules of action. 

It is true that imder the present statutes of the United States no 
action imder the act of 1908 would lie in a court of the United States 
unless the damages claimed exceeded $2,000. Congress may, how- 
ever, well be deemed to have had in mind the power of the plamtiff to 
claim what damages he pleases, and the rule that the sum named 
determines the jurisdiction. But, if Congress, intended to give an 
action under the act of April 22, 1908, in the courts of the States, as 
well as in those of the United States, it is our opinion that the superior 
court was justified in sustaining the demurrer. The right to engage in 
commerce between the States is not a right created by or imaer^ the 
Constitution of the United States. It existed lohg before that Consti- 
tution was adopted. It was expressly guaranteed to the free inhabit- 
ants of each State by the Articles of Confederation (article 4) and im- 
pliedly guaranteed by article 4, section 2, Const. U. S., as a privilege 
inherent in American citizenship. [Cases cited.] The reserved 
powers of the States leave them charged with the sole duty and power 
of preserving public order and the security of persons and property 
witnin their territorial limits, except so far as, by or imder the Consti- 
tution of the United States, it may be otherwise provided. A like 
duty and power exist with reference to the regulation of the private 
relations of employer and employee, and in general to the duties of 
common carriers. That a regulation so adopted by a State may inci- 
dentally afiPect commerce between the States does not render it 
invalid. [Cases cited.] 

The State of Connecticut has under her laws, written and unwritten, 
so regulated the relations of employer and employee that no action 
can he maintained in her courts by a servant against his master for 
personal injuries sustained within her territorial limits through the 
negligence of one of his fellow-servants, nor for such injuries sustained 
through the negligence of the master, combined with that of the 
plaintiff himself, wnen the latter's negligence essentially contributed 
to the result, wnether it were or were not as great as the master's. 
The servant of a common carrier faUs within these rules. This is not 
because of the nature of his master's business. They apply to every 
servant and every master. If it be assumed that Congress nas power 
to prescribe a different rule for accidents occurring in or outside of 
Connecticut in the course of running a railroad train between States, 
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and to create a new statutory action for its enforcement cognizable 
by the courts of the United States, it can not, in our opinion, require 
8uch an action to be entertained by the courts of this State. It 
woidd open a door to serious miscarriages of justice through confusing 
our juries if one rule of procedure were to be prescribed in one class 
of suits against an employer and another, diametrically opposed to 
it^ in anotner class of tnem. It would also compel the courts estab- 
lished by a sovereign power, and maintained at its expense for the 
enforcement of what it deemed justice, to enforce what it deemed 
injustice. If Congress may thus change the common-law relations 
of master and servant by giving a new form and cause of action in 
the courts of the United States, it does not follow that thev can give 
a servant a ri^ht to such a remedy in those of States where these 
relations remam unaltered. 

The act of 1908, furthermore, if constitutional, enlarges the judicial 
power of the courts of the United States by giving in a certam class 
of causes a judicial remedy where none previously existed. This 
remedy is by a plenary action. If we understand correctly the posi- 
tion of the Supreme Court of the United States, no part of the judicial 
power of the United States, when it is to be exercised in the form of 
an original plenary action, can be vested in any court not created by 
the United States. In Martin v. Hunter's Lessee, 1 Wheat. 304, 330, 

4 L. Ed. 97, it was stated that ** Congress can not vest any portion of 
the judicial power of the United Sta^s exceptin courts ordained and 
established by itself." Houston v. Moore, 5 Wheat. 1, 27, 5 L. Ed.l9, 
which reaffirmed this position, was the subject of consideration in 
Claflin V. Houseman, 93 U. S. 130, 141, 23 L. Ed. 833, where it was 
held to have decided **not that Congress could confer jurisdiction upon 
the state courts, but that these courts might exercise iurisdiction on 
cases authorizea by the laws of the State, and not pronibited by the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the federal courts." Robertson v. fiald- 
win, 166 17. S. 275, 279, 17 Sup. Ct. 326, 41 L. Ed. 715, in words pre- 
viously quoted, pronounces it as the better opinion that the Constitu- 
tion was intended to confine to courts created by Congress the trial 
and determination of cases in courts of record falling within the grant 
of federal judicial power. This case does not present the question 
which might arise if the State of Connecticut by appropriate le^la- 
tion had accepted "for its courts the jurisdiction which the plamtiff 
invokes. If he could then maintain nis suit, it would be because the 
State had in effect granted him the right to sue. Ex parte Enowles, 

5 Cal. 300. But, if Confess may authorize a state court to entertain 
a plenary action created by a law of the United States, it would not 
foDow tnat the jurisdiction must be assumed. The judicial duty of 
the courts of a otate is fulfilled when they administer justice as its 
laws require. If they may, when not prohibited by the statutes of 
their State, accept jurisdiction of statutory actions ^ven by act of 
Congress, they are also free to decline it; and the objection may be 
taken by demurrer. 

Thus far we have refrained from discussing the constitutionality of 
the act, except as to the single objection that, if it can be considered 
as intended to give an action in the courts of the States, it ^oes in that 
respect beyond the powers of Congress. In our opinion it alsotran* 
soends them otherwise. By section 1 the rule of respondeat superior 
is extended so as to make the common carrier by railroad between 
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States responsible for an injury received by one of its servants in the 
course of nis employment in interstate commerce, due in whole or 
part to the negligence of any of its officers, agents, or employees, 
whether they are^ or are not at the time themselves employed in such 
conmierce. An interstate carrier is generally also an mtrastate car- 
rier. It may have a considerable force of officers, agents, or em- 
ployees engaged in business that is wholly local. 

Except so far as the act is a regulation of commerce between the 
States, its enactment was beyond the power of Congress. That it 
remotely affects such commerce is not sufficient, if that result is only 
to be secured by invading the settled limits of the sovereignty of the 
States with respect to their own internal police. The act can not be 
interpreted as referring only to negligence of employees while en- 
gagea in interstate commerce. It substantially reenacts in this par- 
ticular the words of the previous Employers' Liability Act of June 11, 
1906 (34 Stat. 232, c. 3073 [U. S. Comp. St. Supp. 1907, p. 891]), and 
must be presumed to have been drafted with Knowled^ of the judi- 
cial construction which those words had received. (Tne Employers' 
LiabiUty cases, 207 U. S. 463, 500, 28 Sup. Ct. 141 [BuUetin No. 74, 
p. 216].) 

The provision of section 5 that any contract between an interstate 
carrier and any of its employees in such business intended to enable 
it to exempt itself from any liability created by the act ''shall to 
that extent be void'' is in our opinion in violation of the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States as tending to deprive 
the parties to such a contract of their liberty and prop^y wi&out 
due process of law. The contract may be one made on a full con- 
sideration by an employee, or one seddng to become such, who is 
fully capable of imderstandin^ its meaning and effect. The employees 
of a railroad company are m general men of more than ordinary 
intelligence. The dangerous nature of the business requires and 
secures this. It can not be regarded as one made for the protection 
of train hands, for it covers every kind of employees. It denies 
them one and all that liberty of contract which the Constitution of 
the United States secures to every person within their jurisdiction. 
The act, it is to be remembered, does not confine itself to avoiding a 
contractual provision for exemption from liability for the negligience 
of the carrier's servants while engaged in carrying on the work of 
transportation. It avoids a provision for exemption from liability 
for the negligence of its servants while not engaged in carrying on 
the work of transportation, and even while not engaged in the line 
of their service, at all. The provisions of section 3 allow and appar- 
ently require the recovery or some damages, although the plaintiff's 
negligence was gross and that of his fellow-employee slight. If, as 
aptly suggested by the defendant's counsel, an engineer, hearing, 
but negligently (usregarding, an automatic warning bell, should 
derail his train at a switch negligently left open by the man in charge, 
and the latter be struck by an overtumea car, each could recover 
from the common employer for any personal injury, although it came 
from a plain violation or known rules, and the employer's loss from 
the consequent destruction of life and property were enormous. The 
doctrine of comparative negligence, as it has been ^enerallv imder- 
stood where it obtains, is that slight negligence sh^ not defeat an 
action against one guilty of gross negligence. In the form assumed 
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by the act of 1908 it sanctions a recovery where the plaintiff has been 
guilty of gross negligence and the defendant of none at all. To hold 
the carrier liable m such case because of the imputed negligence of 
any officer, agent, or employee, whether the latter be at me time 
engaged in interstate commerce or not, seems to us not an appro- 
pnate or legitimate regulation of conunerce between the States, but 
rather an arbitrary and unlawful deprivation of property within the 
meaning of the fifth amendment to the Constitution or the United 
States. It serves to confirm this conclusion that the liability thrown 
upon the carrier by section 1 is not confined to damages resulting 
solely from the negligence of its officers, agents, or employees. It is 
fixed and complete u such negligence contributes in any degree to 
the injury, although it be partly due to the act or omission of a mere 
stranger. There can be no contribution between wrongdoers. If, 
therefore, the carrier in such a case could be held under the statute, 
his property would be taken to pay for a wrong mainly, perhaps, 
done by one with whom it stood in no contractual relations, and who, 
except for this particular act, had no connection with commerce 
between the States. The act gives a remedy for injuries causing 
death, without limitation of the damages recoverable, in favor of the 
executor or administrator, the fund to be distributed in a manner 
which is inconsistent with the law of every State with respect to the 
devolution of the estate of a deceased person. In our opmion. Con- 
gress can not create such a ri^ht of action in favor of personal repre- 
sentatives of an inhabitant of a State. They are appointed or tneir 
appointment is approved, by authority of the otate, exercised 
through some court to which they are accountable. If the damages 
recoverable are to be treated as re{)resenting estate left by the 
decedent, it is for the State of his domicile to regulate their distribu- 
tion. If they are to be treated as a fund created by this act, which 
does not represent anything that ever belonged to the decedent, it 
was in our opinion not witnin the competency of Congress thus to 
bring into existence a new duty of executors or adnunistrators to 
collect and a new duty of masters to pay what the decedent never 
owned. Such legislation falls solely withm the sphere of the States. 
It does not appear that Congress would have enacted this measure 
without the provisions on which we have thus conmiented. These 
parts of the statute can not be severed from the rest, and their 
mvalidity renders it wholly void, so far as it applies to the case before 
us. The Employers' Liability Act cases [supra]. 

A statute enacted in a jurisdiction where a written constitution 
obtains is prima facie presumed bv its courts if its validity be ques- 
tioned before them to oe in accora with that constitution. Whether 
such a presumption exists, either in a state court or in those of the 
United States, in favor of an act of Congress which, if valid, reduces 
the limits within which the sovereignty of the States has for more 
than a century been freely exercised, and especially of this act, 
which by its title does not purport to be a regulation of interstate or 
foreign commerce, but simply to relate " to the liability of common 
carriers by railroad to then* employees in certain cases,'' we need 
not inquire. If the statute imder review has the support of such a 
presumption, that support is overthrown by the consideratior^ 
previously stated. 
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To sum up our conclusions, the judgment of the superior court was 
right on each of the following groimds: (1^ Congress did not intend 
by the act of April 22, 1908, to authorize the institution of an action 
under it in the courts of the States. (2) It had no power to make 
it incumbent on the state courts to assume jurisdiction of such an 
action. (3) The issues before the superior court involved the con- 
sideration of these i>oints, which lustined of themselves the dismissal 
of the plaintiff's action | but, further (4) the act, so far as it concerns 
this cause, is wholly void by reason of certain of its provisions which 
can not be separated from the rest. 



Employers' Liabiltty — Railroad Companies — Powers of Fed- 
eral Government — CoNSTrruTioNALmr op Statute — Watson v. St 
Louis f Iron Mountain and Southern Railway Company, Z7. S. Circuit 
Court, Eastern District of ArJcansas, Eastern Division, 169 Federal 
Reporter, page 94£, — ^This is an action brought under the federal 
Employers' Liability Act of April 22, 1908, to recover damages for 
the death of a fireman killed as was alleged by the negligence and 
wrongful acts of the conductor and engineer in charge of the train 
and locomotive on which the deceased was employed. The facts in 
the case were not disputed, the question turning purely on the point 
of the constitutionality of the above-named act of Congress. (For 
the law in full, see Bulletin No. 77, pp. 413, 414). Certain con- 
tentions of the defendant company were dismissed as having been 
already decided, the power of Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce being considered as fully determined in the Employers' lia- 
bility cases, 207 U. S., 463; 28 Sup. Court, 141; see Bulletin 74, pages 
216 to 239. The claim that the present law is unconstitutional since 
it is restricted to common carriers by rail was disallowed, the statute 
being held not to violate the provisions of the fifth amendment of 
the Constitution with reference to proper classification and applica- 
tion of laws, citing U. S. v. Delaware & Hudson Co., 213 U. S. 366, 
29 Sup. Ct. 527. Reference was also made to the fact that state 
statutes relating to railway employment only are uniformly sustained 
as being within the powers of the state legislature without regard to 
the restrictions of the fourteenth amendment. 

The constitutionaUty of this law was upheld, the opinion of the 
court being given by Judge Trieber, which reads in part as follows: 

The object of Congress in the enactment of the law waj9 to pro- 
tect the men emploved in this hazardous occupation, in which thou- 
sands are annually killed or maimed without any fault of the master 
himself, but by the negligence of other employees, over whom the 
servant has no control, and in whose selection he had no voice. The 
legislation is neither new nor revolutionary. A similar aot was 
passed by the English Parhament as earljr as 1880, and amon^ the 
States of the Union a large number have either abolished the fmlow- 
servant rule entirely or modified it materially in respect to employees 
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engaged in hazardous occupations. Similar statutes have also been 
for a loD^ time in force in most of the continental states of Europe. 
This evidences that such le^lation is in compUance with the de- 
mands of an enlightened public opinion. To effect this purpose it is 
whoUy immateriid what the employment of the fellow-servant is. 
Public opinion, as expressed through the legjislative departments of 
the nation, as well as many of the States, evidently considered it an 
injustice that persons injured, or in case of death, the surviving mem- 
bers of the family, should become burdens on the pubhc and objects 
of charity, and therefore considered it better public policy that the 
employer should be required to make some provision for them, 
charging the moneys thus expended to expenses of management, or 
cost of production, and collect it indirectly from the puoUc. The 
enactment of such a statute not only results in protecting the em- 
ployees of carriers by rail, but at the same time guards the pubhc 
welfare by securing the safety of travelers. The latter is one of the 
reasons mentioned by the court in Johnson v. Southern Pacific Ry. 
Co., 196 U. S. 1, 17, 25 Sup. Ct. 158 [Bulletin No. 56, p. 3031, involv- 
ing the safety appliance act. 

The liability or the master for injuries caused by the wrongs com- 
mitted by his servants while acting about the busmess of the master 
and withm the scope of his employment is based upon the maxim of 
i^Bspondeat superior: but, when the fellow-servant rule was first estab- 
lished, it was neld that this maxim does not apply so as to make the 
master responsible for injuries inflicted upon ms servants by the 
negligence of a fellow-servant. The main reason assigned for this 
exception is that of assumption of risk. 

If Congress has the power to abolish the rule so far as it apphes to 
master and servant wnen engaged in interstate commerce, tnen the 
employment of the servant whose wron^ or neghgence caused the 
injury is clearly immaterial, as the habihty of the master by the 
repeal of that rule is imposed by the maxim of respondeat superior. 
Congress having by the enactment of this statute abolished the tellow- 
servant rule as to employees while engaged in interstate commerce, 
such servant, when so engaged to serve a master who is a carrier by 
rail engaged in interstate transportation, does not undertake, as 
between himself and his employer, to assume the risk of negligence 
upon the part of a fellow-servant. And, in order to prevent the 
evasion of the provisions of this act. Congress, by section 5 (act 
April 22, 1908, c, 149, 36 Stat. 66), declares: 

"That any contract, rule, regulation or device whatsoever, the 
purpose or intent of which shall be to enable any conmion carrier to 
exempt itself from any UabiUty created by this act, shall, to that 
extent, be void." 

As the powers of Congress are limited to those granted by the 
Constitution^ and the on^ provision of that instrument authorizing 
such l^islation is the commerce clause, and that is limited to "com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several States and Indian 
tribes," it can, of course, only legislate for the safety of those employed 
|n those branches of commerce, and not in intrastate carriage. Tnat 
is all the act under consideration attempts to do. It is Emited to 
those who are in the employment of railroads engaged in commerce 
Wtween the States and wnile they are actually engaged in su ' 
employment. What difference does it make what the employmeir 
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of the fellow-servant is — whether interstate or intrastate t Th^ 
safety of the employees of an interstate train, as well as of the pas 
sengers intrustea to their care, can in no wise be affected by tnat 
Congress having the exclusive power to regulate interstate commerce 
that power necessarily includes the right to regulate the relation o 
the master and servant operating such trains and le^slate for th 
safety of the enaployees. (Johnson v. Southern Pacific Ry. Co., supra 
Schlemmer v. Buffalo, etc., Ry. Co., 205 U. S. 1, 27 Sup. Ct. 40' 
[Bulletin No. 71, p. 385]; Employers' Liability cases, supra.) 

If the contention of defendant is sustained, the effect would l> 
that although the employee of a carrier by rail engaged in interstat 
transportation is injured while engaged on an interstate train, if th 
cause of the injury was the negligence of a fellow-servant not engagei 
at the time in interstate work, GDngress is powerless to provide for i 
recovery of compensation for the injuries suffered. Therefore, if ai 
engineer or fireman on an interstate train is injured by reason of th< 
negligence of a switchman or other employee of a train operated on i 
branch line, which is used exclusively for intrastate business, the fail 
ure of Congress to except such accidents from the provisions of tin 
statute makes it unconstitutional as being in excess of its power 
under the Constitution. 

There is nothing in the Employers' Liability cases to warrant th< 
construction claimed on behalf of defendant. What the court die 
decide in that case was that as the act under consideration includes 
all employees of an interstate carrier, even if they (the employees 
were engaged in an employment wholly disconnected from the inter 
state business, citing ^^employees of a purely local branch operate< 
wholly within a State, employees in repair shops, construction work 
accounting and clerical work, storage elevators and warehouses^ no 
to suggest, besides, the possioility of it being engaged in other inde 
pendent enterprises," and then held that: 

''As the act thus includes many subjects wholly beyond the ]>owe: 
to regulate commerce and depends for its sanction upon that author 
itjj it results that the act is repugnant to the Constitution." 

In Northern Securittes Co. v. United States, 192 U. S. 197, 331, 2- 
Sup. Ct. 436, 48 L. Ed. 679, the contention was that the defendan 
was not a railroad company, that it was a corporation created by on 
of the States and its corporate powers limitecf to buying, selling, am 
holding stock, bonds, and other securities, and for that reason Con 
gress had no power to regulate it; but the court held that, under th 
power to regulate commerce among the several States, Congress hai 
the authority to enact the statute, and that it applied to the securi 
ties company. Another case in which one of the issues was ver^ 
mijch like that now under consideration is Loewe v, Lawlor, 208 U. ^ 
274, 301, 28 Sup, Ct. 301 [Bulletin No. 75, p. 622]. It was ther 
claimed that the Sherman antitrust act July 2, 1890, c. 647, 2< 
Stat. 209 (U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3200), was not aj>plicable, or, j 
applicable, not within the power of Congress to enact it, because th 
defendants were not themselves engaged in interstate commerce; bu 
the contention was bv the court overruled. The same conclusioi 
was reached in United States v. Debs (C. C.) 64 Fed. 724, 746, 765 
affirmed in 168 U, S 664, 16 Sup. Ct. 900, 39 L. Ed. 1092. 
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Other statutes of similar nature Have been repeatedly enacted by 
CoDgreaSf and, when questioned, sustained. Act July 3, 1866, c. 162, 
14 Stat. 81; digested as sections 5353, 5354, 5355. Rev. St. (U. S. 
Comp. St. 1901, pp. 3637, 3638), makes it a criminal offense to trans- 
port or ship, by a carrier engaged in interstate transportation, dan- 
gerous explosives, r^ardless of the fact whether the shipment is inter- 
state or intrastate, provided the carrier is at the time engaged in 
interstate transportation. The gravamen of the offense is to trans- 
put, or cause to be transported, any of theprohibited articles on any 
vessel or vehicle employed in interstate tramc. It was the passengers 
and employees on such vehicles or vessels whom Congress sought to 
jDNTotect, and under the commerce clause had the right to protect. 
The danger to them was as ^eat if the explosion occurred irom an 
intrastate shipment as an mterstate. The constitutional limita- 
tion was fully met by confining the provisions of the act to vehicles 
employed at the time in interstate traffic The constitutionality of 
this act seems never to have been questioned. In fact, the only 
reported case construing this act, which the court has been able to 
find, is United States v. Saul (D. C.) 58 Fed. 763. 

It is well known that, while there may be some few railroads 
engaged wholly in intrastate traffic, there are practically none 
engaged in interstate transportation which is not also engaged in 
in^^kstate carriage of freight or passengers. To limit the Uabuity of 
the railroad to its emplovees on a train employed in interstate traffic 
for injuries caused by fellow-servants engaged in like employment 
would in many instances make the act vauieless and of no benefit to 
the employee. 

The safety appliance acts make it unlawful to haul any car in inter- 
state transportation not eouipped with certain appliances deemed 
necessary for the safety of employees. When these statutes first 
came before the courts for construction, it was contended that they 
could only apply to carriers whose lines traverse more than one State; 
otherwise they would be in excess of the powers possessed by Con- 
gress. Some of the trial courts sustained this contention, but upon 
appeal it has been practically uniformly held that they apply to all 
railroads, although operating entirely within a single State, mdepend- 
ently of all other earners, if any interstate freight is carried on any car 
of tne train. The test of the application of the act is held to be the 
transportation of any articles oi interstate commerce, and, as thus 
construed, the act has been enforced as a constitutional exercise of 
the x>owers vested in Coi^ess. 

In view of the conclusions reached, it is unnecessarv to determine 
whether that question can be raised oy defendant in this case, as the 
complaint shows on its face that the accident was caused by reason 
of the negligence of the conductor and locomotive engineer of the 
train on which plaintiff's intestate was the fireman, and which train, 
it is alleged, was at the time engaged in interstate transportation. 

In the opinion of the court the act in controversy is a vahd exercise 
of the powers granted to Congress by the Constitution, and the demur- 
rer must be overruled. 

38607— No. 86—10 22 
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HouBS OF Labob on Public Wobks — ^Municipal Oobfoba- 
TiONS — OoNSTTTUTiONALnT OF STATUTE — Byar8 V. StoU, Oriminoi 
Court of Appeals of OTcldhoma, 102 Pacific Reporter, pa^e 8O4. — ^This 
case inyolyed the constitutionality of the law of Oklahoma^ which 
provides that ''Eight hours shall constitute a day's work in all cases 
of employment by and on behalf of the State or any county or 
municipality/' repeating the words of the state constitution, seo- 
tion 1, article 23. The law provides also penalties for violation. 
G. L. Byars was convicted in the county court of Logan County of a 
violation of this law in connection with street paving work under 
contract with the city of Guthrie, and appealed, contending that the 
law was in violation of the right of contract and repugnant to the 
provisions of the fourteenth amendment of the Federal Constitution. 
There was no dispute as to the facts, the case turning entirely on the 
constitutionality of the act and of the provision of the state consti- , 
tution. The court upheld the law and afiOrmed the judgment of the ] 
court below, on grounds that appear in the following extracts from 
its opinion, which was delivered by Judge Doyle. 

Having recited the article of the constitution and the law, Judge 
Doyle said: 

The foregoing provision of the constitution was formulated and 
adopted by the people of OkliJioma as a part of the organic law. The 
manifest purpose or this provision is to oromote the industrial welfare 
of the people by fixing a Jbigh standard ror employees oil public work. 
The statute in question is clearly calculated to promote the j)urpose 
and public policy of the State as expressed in the constitution, and 
does not restrict or interfere with the right or libertv of the employee 
and employer to contract, and can onfy be regarded as a diroction 
by a principal to his f^ent, and therefore as a matter of consideration 
to the principal and agent only. Oklahoma as a sovereign State is 
no less free as a party to contract than any person in the State, and 1 
the lawmaking power has the right to provide that contracts made 
by the State or any agent of the State shall be executed in conformity 
with the requirements of the constitution and the statute, and the 
only way to make such laws effective is to make their violation 
criminal. The State has declared by constitutional provision and by 
this statute that eight hours shall constitute a day's work in all cases 
of employment by and on behalf of the State or any county or munici- 
pality, and that all laborers or employees engaged in the service of 
the State or any county or municipality shafl not work thereimder 
more than eight hours per day, and that any violation of the statute 
shall be punished as a misdemeanor. The State does not take away 
the property of the citizen or interfere with his personal liberty. 
The right by virtue of which the State regulates the use of its property 
is not only one of dominion and sovereignty. It is also the same in 
quality and character as the right of the person with whom it con- 
tracts, and. when the State engages directy^ or indirectly in the con- 
struction or public improvements, it may employ and refuse employ- 
ment to whom it will, the same way and to the same extent that any 
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(itBen may exercise this right in reference to hispnyate and personal 
dm The right is the same in either case. This proposition is so 
^idnentary that a citation of authorities is unnecessary. A contractor 
oddiDg for work to be done by the State, county, or municipfdity 
ndeist&nds in making his estimates that under the law eight nours 
per day is the maximum time which his employees may work. He 
ID not be prejudiced for all other bidders on the same work haye 
^uil knowledge of the law goyeming the hours of labor to be per- 
formed on pubuc work. It is obyious that otherwise an unscrupulous 
"uQtractor would haye an unfair and undue adyantage oyer his law- 
respecting competitors Vho base their estimates upon, and intend to 
inform to the requirements of the statute. ^ A contractor is not com- 
plied to bid. He does so yoluntarily with full knowledge of the 
restrictions imposed by the statute, and all contracts made by any 
teent of the State must conform to the proyisions of the statute, and, 
i Qot actually inserted therein, they would still be as the law of the 
^Ut6 a part of the contract. 

The case of Atkin v. State of Kansas, 191 U. S. 207, 24 Sup. Ct. 
124 [Bulletin No. 60, p. 177], is precisely in point on eyery question 
mired in tiie case at bar. The statute of Kansas is similar to ours. 
itkin contracted with Kansas City to paye a public street in said 
%, and hired a laborer to shoyel dirt for 10 hours a day in execution 
'f the work. He was prosecuted and conyicted. The case was 
ned upon an agreed statement of facts as in this case. He appealed 
A the supreme court of Kansas, which court affirmed the judgment, 
iQd sustained the yaliditjjr of the statute. The case was tnen taken 
the Supreme Court of the United States, where the judgment of 
iid supreme court of Kansas was affirmed. 

Judge Doyle quoted at length from the opinion in the Atkin case, 
^ portion of which is as follows: 

Such [municipal] corporations are the creatures — mere political 
'ibdivisions— or the State for the purpose of exercising a part of its 
•owere. They may exert only sucn powers as are expressly granted 
them, or such as may be necessarily implied from those m:*anted. 
fhat they lawfully do of a public character is done under the sane- 
ion of the State. They are in eyery essential sense, only auxiliaries 
i the State for the purposes of local goyemment. They may be 
^ated, or, haying been created, their powers may be restricted or 
'barged, or altogether withdrawn at the will of the legislature ; the 
lathority of the legislature, when restricting or withdrawing such 
^wers, Dein^ subject only to the fundamental condition that the 
^'>Uectiye and indiyidual rights of the people of the municipality shall 
'^t thereby be destroyed. 

Quotations were also made from the case of Ryan v. City of New 
Wk, 177 N. Y. 271, 69 N. E. 599 (Bulletm No. 55, p. 1672), and the 
"odgers case, 166 N. Y. 1, 59 N. E. 716 (Bulletin No. 35, p. 805), 
»fter wUch the opinion concluded : 

'Hie forgoing opinions and authorities therein cited set forth the 
^nae principles upon which this statute must be sustained. If the 
pfinciples enunciated, and the conclusions therein reached are cor- 
^'it. ttnd we belieye they are, and hereby adopt them, they conclu- 
^mj refute and fully answer the contention of defendant that thA| 
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statute under, consideration in this case is unconstitutional and 
void. The constitution of Oklahoma expressly reserves to the 
State control over all public highways, including the roads, streets, 
and alleys of its municipalities. The opening, construction and main- 
tenance of public highways is purely a governmental function, whether 
done by the State direcfly or by one of its municipiJities, ror which 
the State is primarily responsible. And it is immaterial whether such 

Eublic work is paid for by the State, the county, the city, or by the 
enefited property owners. It is a work of a public, not private 
character. Tne manner of payment does no( change the character 
of work. 

For the reasons stated, the judgment of the county coiurt of Lo^an 
County is hereby affirmed, and the cause remanded with direction 
to carry into effect the judgment. 



Injunction — Strikes — ^Boycotts — Seoondaby Boycotts — Pick- 
eting — Pierce v. Stahlemen's Union, Local No. 8760, et al.^ 
Supreme Court of California, lOS Pacific Reporter, p. 82^. — E. G. 
Pierce had procured an injunction against the imion named in the 
superior court for the city and county of San Francisco, and the 
union appealed. This appeal resulted in some modifications in the 
injunctive order, which was, with such modifications, affirmed. 

Judge Henshaw delivered the opinion, which states the facts in 
the case, and is reproduced practically in full : 

Plaintiff conducted a liverv, board, and feed stable in the city and 
county of San Francisco. Tne officers and representatives of defend- 
ant made request of him to ''imionize" his stable b^ discharging his 
nonunion employees and emplojdng union men in their places. Upon 
his refusal a stnke of the union meir was declared. Following the 
strike a boycott was decreed. A patrol about plaintiff's place of 
business was established, and, under the findings, these representa- 
tives of the defendants, the pickets, "called forth in loud, threatening, 
and menacing tones to the patrons and customers of plaintiffs, not 
to patronize plaintiffs in their said business. Defendant, the Sta- 
blemen's Union, through its agents and representatives, has stated 
to, and threatened, patrons ana customers and other persons dealing 
with plaintiffs that, if said patrons and customers and other persons 
continued to patronize and do business with plaintiffs, said Stable- 
men's Union would cause them respectively to be boycotted in their 
business." Menacing terms and threatening lanmiage were made 
use of by the agents, representatives, and pickets of the union towani 
the employees of the plaintiff, such as "Unfair stable, union men 
locked out, and nonunion men put in. Look at this stable; the 
only unfair stable on Market street; the stable that always was, and 
always will be, unfair. This is a scab stable. When we catch you 
outside, we will finish vou. We will get jom yet. It is a scab stable, 
full of scabs. We will fix you yet. It is a matter of time when we 
will get you all right. You will never get out of the stable alive. 
We will break you in half. We will beat you to death. When wo 
catch you outside, we will finish you." A judgment for an injunction 
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followed upon these findings, and that judgment by its terms com- 
manded the defendant, its agents, and employees to desist and re- 
frain ''from in anj wise intenerin^ with, or harassing, or annoying, 
or obstructing plamtiffs in the conduct of the business of their stable, 
known as the * Nevada Stables,' and situated at No. 1350 Market 
street, in the city and county of San Francisco; or from in any wise 
molesting, interfering with, threatening, intimidating, or harassing 
an^ emplojree or employees of plaintiffs; or from intunidating, har- 
assong, or interfering with any customer or customers, patron or 
{)at3t)DS, of plaintiffs in connection with the business of plaintiffs, 
either by boycott or by threats of boycott, or by any other threats* 
or by any kind of force, violence, or intimidation, or by other imlawful 
means, seekiog to induce any employee or employees of plaintiffs to 
withdraw from the service of plamtins; or by any kind of violence, 
threats, or intimidation inducmg, or seeking to induce, any customer 
or customers, patron or patrons, of plaintiffs to withdraw their patron- 
a^ or business from them, or from stationing or placing in front of 
said plaintiff's place of business any picket, or pickets, for the pur- 
pose of injuring, obstructing, or in any wise interfering with, the busi- 
ness of plaintms, or for the purpose of preventing any customer or 
easterners, patron or patrons, or plaintins from (n)in^ business with 
them; or from in any other way molesting, intimidatmg or coercing, 
or attempt to molest or intimiaate or coerce, any customer, patron, 
or employee of plaintiffs now or hereafter dealing with, or any em- 
ployee now or hereafter employed by or workii^ for, plaintiffs in 
theu* said busiuess." This appeal is from the judgment. 

The findings are not attacKed. Certain objections to the com- 
plaint are presented upon demurrer, and these may be briefly dis- 
posed of. The complamt is sufficient to invoke the interposition of 
a court of equity. It is in this respect similar to the complaint con- 
sidered in Goldberg-Bowen Co. v. Stablemen's Union, 149 Cal. 429, 86 
Pac. 806 [Bulletin No.' 68, p. 181]. The complaint alleges specific 
acts calling for preventive relief, and is not confined to mere gener- 
alities, as was the case in Davitt v. American Bakers' Union, 124 CaJ. 
99, 56 Pac. 775. The fact that certain of the acts charged amount to 
crimes, or threatened crimes, does not offer reason wny equity will 
refuse to restrain them. While equity will not attempt to restrain 
the commission of a crime as such, the fact that an act threatening 
irreparable injury to property rights is of itself criminal does not de- 
prive a court of equity of its right and power to enjoin its commission. 
(In re Debs, 158 U. S. 564, 15 Sup. Ct. 900; Sherry v. Perkins, 147 
ifass. 212, 17 N. E. 307; Vegelatm v. Guntner, 167 Mass. 92, 44 
N. E. 1077. [BuUetin No. 9, p. 197].) In like manner, while equity 
will not enjoin against a trespass as such, yet when the acts committed 
and threatened are in the nature of a continuing trespass, working 
irreparable injury, they will be enjoined. [Cases cited]. 

Aopellants' principal contentions upon the appeal, however, are 
the following: First, that, as the controversy between these parties 
arises from and over a trade dispute, the court is powerless to gr 
any injunction, under the language of "An act to limit the mea 
of the word 'conspiracy' and also the use of restraining orders 
injunctions as applied to disputes between employers and empi 
in the State of California approved March 20, 1903 (St, 1903, p 
c. 235; Pen. Code, p. 581) ; second, that the boycott is a 
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weapon in a trade dispute, and therefore an injunction should not issue 
to restrain its use, or threatened use; third, that '' picketing '^ as an 
adjunct to the boycott is itself legal, and maj not be forbidden. 

1. As to the fii^t of these contentions, this court had occasion in 
Goldberg, etc., Co. v. Stablemen's Union [supra], to consider the 
statute above referred to and relied upon by appellants, and declared 
that, if the construction there contended for (and here contended for) 
was the proper construction, this provision of the act was void. Not 
only would it be void as violative of one's constitutional right to 
acquire, possess, enjoy, and protect property, but as well would it 
be obnoxious to the constitution in creating arbitrarily and without 
reason a class above and beyond the law, which is applicable to all 
other individuals and classes. It would legalize a combination in 
restraint of trade or commerce, entered into by a trades union^ which 
would be illegal if entered into by anv other persons or associations. 
It would exempt trades unions from tne operation of the general laws 
of Uie land, imder circumstances where tne same laws would operate 
against all other individuals, combinations, or associations. It is 
thus not only special legislation, obnoxious to the constitution (article 
4, 25, subds. 3, 33), but it stUl further violates the constitution in 
attempting to grant privileges and immunities to certain citizens, or 
classes of citizens, which, upon the same terms, have not been granted 
to all citizens (article 1, 21). 




UiQ.; p. oo, as roiiows: 

"Tne boycott is a conspiracy, the direct obiect of which is to occa- 
sion loss to the party or parties against whom the conspiracy is 
directed, and the means commonly used in the inducing of others to 
withdraw from such party or parties their patronage and business 
intercourse hj threats that, unless they so withdraw, the members of 
the combination will cause, directly or indirectly, loss of a similar 
character to them." Appellants announce their willingness to accept 
this definition, substituting the word "confederacy" or "combina- 
tion" for "conspiracy." But the definition, even as so amended, it 
will be noted is not complete. The "means commonly used" are 
specified, but other means may be, and frequently are, employed. 
A boycott may adopt illegal means, thus become a "conspiracy," a 
word which importa illegauty; or a Doycott may employ legal means 
and methods, and thus be merely a legitimate combination by a 
number of men to accomplish, within the law, a legal result. The 
crux of the question and the strain in every case turns,. then, upon 
the means employed. 

We think that to-day no court would question the right of an or;?aa- 
ized union of employees, by concerted action, to cease their employ- 
ment (no contractual obligation standing in the way), and this action 
constitutes a "strike." We think, moreover, that no court Questions 
the right of those same men to cease dealing by concerted action, 
either socially or hy way of business, with tneir former employer, 
and this latter act, in its essence, constitutes the primary boycott. 
But what acts organized labor may do^ and what means it may adopt 
to accomplish its end, without violation of the law, have presented 
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questions of much nicety .oyer which the courts have stood, and still 
stand, widely divided* It would not be profitable to discuss and 
aoatyze these widely divergent cases. It is sufficient to formulate 
briefly the principles adopted in this^ State many of which have 
recently found elaborate expression in the case of Parkinson t;. 
Building and Trades Council of Santa Clara (Cal.) 98 Pac. 1040 
[Bulletin No. 81, p. 438]. The right of iinited labor to strike, in fur- 
therance of trade mterests (no contractual obligation standing in the 
way) is full^ recognized. The reason for the strike may be based 
upon the refusal to comply with the employees' demand for the better- 
ment of wages, conditions, hours of labori the discharge of one em- 
ployee, the engagement or another — bjij one or more of the multi- 
ranous considerations which in good faith may be believed to tend 
toward the advancement of the emplovees. After striking, the 
emnloyee may engage in a ''boycott/' as that word is here emplojred. 
As nere employed, it means not only the right to the concerted with- 
drawal of social and business intercourse, but the right by all legiti- 
mate means— of fair publication, and fair oral or written persuasion — 
to induce others inter^ted in, or sympathetic with, their cause to 
withdraw their social intercourse and ousiness patronage from the 
employer. They ^mav go even further than this, and request of 
another that he withdraw his patronage from the employer, and may 
Dfie the moral intimidation and coercion of threatening a like boycott 
against him if he refuse so to do. This last proposition necessarily 
involves the bringing into a labor dispute between A., and B. C, who 
has no difference with either. It contemplates that C, upon the 
request of B., and under the moral intimidation lest B. boycott him, 
may thus be constrained to withdraw his patronage from A., with 
whom he has no controversy. This is the "secondary boycott," the 
legality of which is vigoroiisly denied by the English courts, the 
federal courts, and by the courts of many of the States of this 
nation. 

Without nresenting the authorities, which are multitudinous, suffice 
it to state tne other view, in lan^age of the President of the United 
States, but recently uttered: "A b^dy of workmen are dissatisfied 
with the terms of their employment. They seek to compel their 
employer to come to their terms by striking. They may legally do 
GO. The loss and inconvenience he suffers he can not complain of. 
But when they seek to compel third persons, who have no quarrel 
with their employee, to withdraw from all association with hinm by 
threats that, unless such third persons do so, the workmen will inffict 



peat dignity which attaches to an utterance such as this, which, as 
aas been said, is but the expression of numerous courts upon the 
subject-matter, this court, i^er great deliberation, took^ what it 
behaved to be the truer and more advanced ground, above indicated 
and fully set forth in Parkinson t;. Buildii^ Trades Council^ etc., 
^pra. In this respect this court recognizes no substantial distinc- 
tion between the so-called primary and secondary boycott. Each 
rests upon the right of the union to withdraw its patronage from its 
employer, and to induce by fair means any and all other persons t^ 
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do the same^ and in exercise of those means, as the unions would have 
the unquestioned right to withhold their patronage from a third per- 
son who continued to deal with their employer, so they have the 
unquestioned right to notify such third person tnat they will with- 
draw their patronage if he continues so to deal. However opposed 
to the weight of federal authority the views of this court are, that 
they are not unique may be noted by reading National Protective 
Association v. Gumming, 170 N. Y. 316, 63 N. E. 369 [Bulletin No. 
42, p. 1118]; Lindsay v. Montana Federation of Labor, 37 Mont. 264, 
96 rac. 127 [Bulletin No. 78, p. 604], where the highest courts of those 
States formulate and adopt like prmciples. 

It has been said that it is important to any correct understanding 
of, or adjudication upon, such questions that a definition of the word 
''boycott'^ should be first stated. Thus, to say that a boycott is a 
''conspiracy^' immediately implies illegality,, and puts the conduct 
of the boycotters under the ban of the law. So also does the defini- 
tion which describes boycotting as ''illegal coercion," desi£;ned to 
accomplish a certain end. As we have undertaken to define boycott, 
it is an organized effort to persuade or coerce, which may^ be l^al 
or illegal, according to the means employed. In other jurisdictions 
where a definition is given to a boycott which imports illegality, the 
injunction will of course lie against boycotting as such. In this State 
the injunction will issue depending upon the circumstance whether 
the means employed, or threatened to be employed, are legal or 
illegal. 

3. We are thus brought to consider the method of "picketing, " the 
use of which appellants contend is a legal weapon in their hands. So 
far in this discussion we have dealt exclusivelv with the respective 
rights of the employer and of the employee. There are other parties, 
however, whose rignts are entitled to equal consideration, ana whose 
rights always become involved and imperiled when picketing is 
aaopted as a coercive measure in aid of a boycott. 

It the strikers have the right, as above indicated, to withdraw pat- 
ronage themselves, and by fair publication, written and oral persua- 
sion, to induce others to join in their cause, and finally by threat of 
Hke boycott, to coerce others into so doing, their rights go no further 
than tnis. It is the equal right of the employer to insist before the 
law that his business shall be subject at the hands of the strikers to no 
other detriment than that which follows as a consequence of the legal 
acts of the strikers so above set forth. It is not to be forgotten that 
when the employees have struck, they occupy no contractual relation- 
ship whatsoever to their former employer, and have no right to coerce 
him, or attempt to coerce him, by tne employment of any other means 
than those which are equally open to any other individual, or asso- 
ciation of individuals. No sanctity attaches to a trades union which 
puts it above the law, or which confers upon it rights not enjoyed by 
any other individual or association. The two classes of persons to 
whom we have adverted, and whose rights necessarily become in- 
volved where a picket or patrol is established, are, first, the rights 
of those employed, or seekmg employment, in the place of the strik- 
ing laborers; and^ second, the rights of the general pubhc. It is the 
absolute, imqualified rignt of every employee, as well as of every 
other person, to go about his legal business unmolested and^ imob- 
structed, ana free from intimidation, force, or duress. The li^t of 
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a labor association to strike is no higher than the right of a nonunion 
workman to take employment in place of the strikers. Under the as- 
surance and shield of the constitution and of the laws, the nonunion 
Uborer may go to and from his labor, and remain at his place of labor, 
in absolute security from imlawful molestations, and wherever such 
protection is not nillv accorded, their execution, and not the laws 
themselves, is to be blamed. In this country a man's constitutional 
Uberty means far more than his mere personal freedom. It means 
that, among other rights, his is the right freely to labor and to own the 
hmts of his toil. (Ex parte Jentzsch, 112 Cal. 468, 44 Pac. 803, 
[Bulletin No. 6, p. 670].) Any act of boycotting, therefore, which 
t^ds to impair this constitutional right n-eely to labor, by means 
passing beyond moral suasion, and playing by mtimidatipn upon the 
physical fears, is unlawful. 

The inconvenience which the public may suffer by reason of a boy- 
cott lawfully conducted is in no sense a legal injury. But the pub- 
lic's rights are invaded the moment the means employed are such as 
are calculated to, and naturally do, incite to crowds, riots, and dis- 
turbances of the peace. A picket, in its very nature, tends to accom- 
plish, and is designed to accomplish, these very things. It tends to, 
and IS designed oy ]>hy8ical intimiaation to, deter other men from 
seeking employment in the places vacated by the strikers. It tends, 
and is designed, to drive business away from the boycotted place, not 
by the legitimate methods of persuasion, but by the lUe^timate means 
of physical intimidation and fear. Crowds naturally collect; dis- 
turbances of the peace are always inmiinent and of frequent occur- 
rence. Many peaceful citizens, men and women, are always deterred 
by physical trepidation from entering places of business so imder a 
boycott patrol. It is idle to spUt hairs upon so plain a proposition, 
and to say that the picket may consist of nothing more tnan a single 
individual, peacefully endeavoring by persuasion to prevent cus- 
tomers from entering the boycottea place. The plain facts are 
always at variance with such refinements of reason. Says Chief Jus- 
tice Shaw, in Commonwealth v. Hunt, 4 Mete. (Mass.) Ill, 38 Am. 
Dec. 346: ''The law is not to be hoodwinked by colorable pretenses; 
it looks at truth and reaUty through whatever disguise it may as- 
sume. " If it be said that neither tm*eats nor intimidations are used, 
no man can fail to see that there may be threats, and there may be 
intimidations, and there may be molesting, and there may be obstruct- 
ing, without there being any express words used by which a man 
should show violent threats toward another, or any express intimi- 
dation. We think it plain that the very end to be attained by picket- 
ing, however artful may be the means to accompUsh that end, is the 
injury of the boycotted business through physical molestation and 
physical fear, caused to the employer, 5) those whom he may have 
employed, or who may seek employment from him, and to the general 
public. The boycott having employed these means for this unques- 
tioned purpose is illegal, and a court will not seek by ovemiceties and 
refinements, to legahze the use of this imquestionably illegal instru- 
ment. (Vegelahn v. Guntner, supra; Crump v. Commonwealth, 
84 Va. 927, 6 S. E. 620, 10 Am. St. Rep. 895; Union Pacific v. Ruef 
(C. C.) 120 Fed. 124 [Bulletin No. 47, p. 967]; 18 Ency. of Law 
(2d Ed.) p. 85.) 
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In conclusion, then, and applying these principles to the injunctioii 
here under consideration, it appears that, while the injunction was 

froperly granted, it was Droaoer in its terms than the law warrants, 
t was, for example, too broad in restraining defendants from ''in wv 
wise interfering with " plaintiff's business, smce the interference whicli 
we have discussed, of publication, reasonable persuasion, and threat 
to withdraw patronage, is legal, and such as deiendants could employ. 
So, also, was the injimction too broad in restoaining defendants from 
''intimidating any customer by boycott to threat of boycott" since, 
as has been said, the secondary boycott is likewise a legal weapon. 
In all other respects, however, the injunction was proper. 

The trial court is directed to modify its injunction in the particulars 
here specified, and in all other respects the judgment will stand 
afl&rmed. 

Judge Shaw dissented in part, saying: 

I agree with all that is said by Justice Henshaw in his opinion, ex- 
cept the part relating to the so-called "secondary^ boycott'' ana the 
attempt to draw a distinction between the coiapulsion of third persons 
caused by picketing and the compidsion of third persons produced by 
a boycott. My views concerning the "secondary boycott" are ex- 
pressed in my dissenting opinion in Parkinson v. Building Trades 
Council (Cal.) 98 Pac. 1040. The means employed for the coercion 
or intimidation of a third person in a "secondary Doycott" are imlaw- 
ful whenever they are such as are calculated to, and actually do^ de- 
stroy his free will, and cause him to act contrary to his own vohtion 
in ms own business, to^ the detriment of the person toward whom 
the main boycott or strike is directed; in other words, whenever the 
means used constitute duress, menace, or undue influence. Whether 
this coercion or compidsion comes from fear of physical violence, as in 
the case of picketing, or from fear of financial loss,^ as in the "secondary 
boycott, " or from rear of any other infliction, is, in my opinion, imma- 
terial, so long as the fear is sufficiently potent to control the action of 
those upon whom it is cast. I can see no logical or just reason for the 
distinction thus sought to be made. There is no such distinction in 
cases where contracte or wills are declared void, because procured by 
duress, menace, or imdue influence. There snould be none where 
actual injury is produced or threatened through such means acting 
upon third persons. Nor do I believe any well-considered case author- 
izes any such distinction. The opinions in the case of National Pro- 
tective Association y. Gumming are devoted to a discussion of the right 
to strike, and the limitations of that right, and not to a discussion of 
the "secondary boycott." A close analysis of the cases on the sub- 
ject will, as I believe, show that this court stands alone on this i>oint. 

For these reasons I do not agree to that part of the judgment direct- 
ing a modification of the injunction. I beUeve that it should stand 
in the form as given by the court below. 



Payment op Wages — Semimonthly Pay Day fob Railroad 
Companies — CoNSTrrunoNALmr op Statute — New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad v. WiUiams, Supreme Court of New York, 
64 MisceUaneoua Reports, page IS. — ^The commissioner of labor of the 
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State of New York, John Williams, sued the company above named 
to recover a penalty for its violation of a statute (chap. 442, Acts of 
1908) which requires the payment of the wages of railroad employees 
Bemimonthly; an earlier law required monthly payments. A number 
of railroads undertook to secure an injunction to restrain the com- 
missioner of labor from proceedings to recover the penalties provided, 
ind the case of the company above named was brought before the 
npreme court, the question turning entirely on the constitutionality 
i tile statute in question. 

The law was held to be constitutional by Judge Betts, who delivered 
lie opinion of the court, in the face of various contentions : First, that 
ihe law was retrospective in its effect and tended to impair the obli- 
gations of the contract made between the railroad company and its 
mployees; second, that the effect of the law would be to deprive the 
ompany of its right of contract, which is property, and therefore 
rithin the protection of section six of article one of the state consti- 
Qtion and of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
Inited States; third, because it restricted the right of the employee 
swell as of the employer to contract; fourth, because it discrimi- 
lated between corporations and other employers, thus constituting 
lass legislation and depriving corporations of equal protection of the 
&W8; and, fifth, because it was a restriction upon interstate com- 
merce. None of these contentions was held to be valid. 

Judge Betts first reviewed the history of the legislation in question, 
overing a period of approximately twenty years, after which he 
aid: 

During this time legislation has been had in many other States, 
side from New York, alon^ the Unes of the statute here assailed. 
n many of these States it is now provided, and has been for some 
ime, that all corporations must pav the wages of their employees 
feekly, in some States every two weeks, some States semimonthly and 
ijsome States monthly. In the State of Massachusetts, in which this 
plaintiff's cars run and in which it does business, weekly payments of 
^ployees are compelled by statute. It appears here that this 
jlaintiff does business in many other of the States of the United 
states, so^that it imdoubtedly is familiar with the fact of the changes 
^ the laws of those States fixing a period at which employees of 
*^ad corporations must be paia ana making various short periods 
^r such payments and providing penalties for noncompliance with 
•jjch statutes. The judicial decisions concerning those statutes in 
iose various States, and kindred labor statutes are in hopeless con- 
Mct. No good purpose could be served by attempting to reconcile 
^. From an examination of these decisions and those statutes it 
^ ^parent that the legislature of the State of New York had access 
^) and would be presumed to have knowledge of the facts of the 
^^gressive legislation that was being enacted in various places for_ 
^hat, may be perhaps termed the better assurance to the emploi 
^' corporations that their wages would be frequently, regularly f 
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promptly paid. It is a recognized fact of which the court can tak< 
judicial notice that frequent conflicts have occurred between em* 
ployers and employees m this and other States. Various corpora- 
tions have comoined and from niunerous, smaller cori>orations i 
great corporation has grown. That is the fact in the case of th^ 
plaintiff. It has grown to its present size by combinations of smalle] 
railroad corporations. As the size of the corporations increase anc 
the number of employees increase, of necessity, there is not that clos< 
contact on the part of the employer and employee that formerly 
obtained. The relation is more of a stranger, nence it is that witl 
the distributed employees on over 2,000 nules of plaintiff's railroa< 
in this State, it is not practical for the employees in all cases to applj 
to their employer for a change in the character of payment andf ii 
the time of^payment as it would be were the railroad shorter, tlu 
employees less and the employer more easily approachable. 

This corporation now has in its service upwards of 41, 000 emploveei 
that it is alleged are subject to the provisions of these scK^tions of th< 
statute. These are the wa^e-eamers. Taking into consideration th< 
niunber of persons in the tamiUes of these 41,000 wage-earners whc 
must be supported from the wages earned by those employed by thii 
plaintiff and the further fact that nine other large railroad corpora- 
tions in this State have brought similar actions against the sami 
defendant for the same purposes, one of which alleges that it has ovei 
35,000 emplovees that will be affected by the provisions of thii 
statute ana then taking into consideration the niunber of residents 
of this State who are dependent on the vast army of wage-earners oi 
these corporations it will be seen that if the statute here assailed i^ 
dass legislation it is legislating for a very large class or portion oi 
the people of the State of New York. These facts are all to be pre- 
sumed to be accessible and within the knowledge of the legislature 
in enacting these statutes. 

This corporation owes its existence to the powers delegated to it by 
compliance with the statute of the State of New York passed in 
pursuance of the constitution of this State. We have seen that this 
constitution reserves the right to alter or amend statutes applicable 
to corporations. It has been held to be a vaUd exercise of the legis- 
lative power to amend the laws affecting corporations whether sucli 
amendments were directed to the corporation law or otherwise. 

In Berea College v. Kentucky, 211 U. S. 45, a somewhat similai 
question to this was before the United States Supreme Court and in 
tne course of its opinion the court held as follows: **The language oi 
the statute is not m terms an amendment, yet its effect is an amend- 
ment, and it would be resting too much on mere form to hold that a 
statute which in effect works a change in the terms of the charter is 
not to be considered as an amendment, because not so designated.'' 

The court of appeals held in Lord v. Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, 194 N. Y. 212-232 on this subject: '*We think the act ol 
1908, so far as it is now before us, is a valid exercise of legislative 
power, forbidden by neither state nor federal Constitution. The 
authorities reUed upon are not directly in point for the situation is 
without precedent, but it is clear that the tendency of authority, 
both state and national, is to hold that the legislature has wide lati- 
tude of amendment when the general power is reserved either by 
constitution or statute." (See also cases cited in that case.) 
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B^ the facts admitted in this case (upon which the case was tried, 
and IS now being determined b^ me) it appears in the sixth paragraph 
thereof as follows: ''Substantially all or the persons einployed on 
and prior to the 20th day of May. 1908, are still in plaintin's employ 
and were and are employed with nill knowledge of the fixed rule and 
regulation of the plamtiff which provided and still provides for the 
payment to such employees respectively on or before the 20th day of 
each month of the wages or salary due them for the previous month. 

From this established fact the plaintiff argues that the provisions 
of this law interfere with the provisions of an existing contract and 
is therefore unconstitutional. But the facts stated do not establish 
that the time of payment is such an ingredient or essential part of the 
contract of employment as would be affected by the provision pro- 
viding for the semimonthly payment. It does not ail^e that the 
time of payment as now had by the company is a part of the contract 
but it is dUeged that the company had such a rule and regulation and 
that the employee knew of it ana entered into his contract with that 
end in view. So far as shown on this proceeding the plaintiff has no 
contract with its employees by which it could compel them to con- 
tinue in its service if they were disi>osed to quit or by which the em- 
plovee could compel the plaintiff to continue to furnish him labor if 
it dfesired to discharge hun. In other words, these are simply con- 
tracts determinable upon the will of either party and the tune of 
payment is a mere incident to that contract and not an essential part 
of it, so that this legislation does not interfere with the rights of either 
party under this contract. 

It is also claimed on behalf of the plaintiff that it will be put to 
an ex]>ense aggregating the sum of $5,000 more per month by paying 
semimonthty than it now has and it alleges that this is a takmg of its 
property without due process of law. The court will assume that 
any amendment to the corporation law which would require any fur- 
ther or additional reports would entail some extra expense ui>on it, 
yet numerous amendments of that kind have been, and are con- 
stantly being made and they have never been declared void for that 
reason, nor are they. 

The same means of ascertaining the progressive trend of public 
sentiment, as evidenced by the operations or legislative bodies, that 
was accessible to the legislature of the State of New York were and are 
accessible to this plaintiff, yet it has so managed its business that 
twelve times in a year it owes to its employees fifty days' wages. 
This is a condition which the legislature might well consider that the 
employees scattered over the 2,000 miles of its railroad were practi- 
calfy unable to remedy and that it properlv called for legislative action 
for the improvement and betterment of the condition of a large class 
of citizens. 

It may be that in its zeal to serve the public well and to earn divi- 
dends for its stockholders, the plaintiff has neglected to keep its 
methods of paying its employees abreast with the improvements 
which it has imdeniably effected in caring for its patrons and serving 
the interest of its owners. It may be that some other way than the 
historic pay car which now traverses the road at the end of every 
month could be invented if proper ingenuity and study were directed 
to that end. The plaintiff does a cash business as a carrier of pas- 
sengers. Every person who procures a ticket must pay before he 
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procures it. Its business of freight is very largely a cash business, so 
that it is in a position easily to pay cash and the court will take 
judicial notice tnat this cash is received by the company, not all from 
its New York terminal from which it starts its pay car but from its 
various stations along the road. The number or employees it has at 
these different stations, are many of them small. It might not be 
unreasonable for the legislature to conclude that the employees re- 
porting to a certain station could be paid in cash by the station agent 
there, except where repair or car shops are, as well as to have the 
cash receipts remitted to New York and then sent back along the line 
of the road. 

The requirement that the plaintiff must ''pay" does not mean that 
the plaintiff must pursue its fleeing employees to remote parts of the 
State every fifteen days and there coinpel them, however unwilling 
they might be, to accept their wage. There are two parties to any 
payment, in this case the plaintin and its employee^ and the em- 
ployee must do his reasonable part in the transaction. The law 
does not compel nor expect impossibiUties. It would be fully com- 
pUed with by having the cash accessible to the employee somewhere 
near where his work is. 

The property of this railroad corporation is a property affected 
with a public use. It is a common carrier of freight and passengers, 
having obtained such powers as it possesses by virtue of statutes 
passea by the New York legislature. 

Many of the employees of this corporation receive small wages. 
They must deal for the wants of themselves and their families with 
small retail storekeepers and buy in small quantities, hence^ the pos- 
session of cash will oe a great advantage to them in obtaining the 
necessaries of life and such luxuries as the extent of their wages and 
the number of persons dependent thereon will warrant. In addition 
to the large number of people that we have seen are employed by 
this plaintiff^ and those dependent on them the legislature may well 
have taken into consideration, the rights and needs of those store- 
keepers who supply them with their daily needs and the desirability 
of a more frequent payment for the benefit of that class of citizens. 

The court can not inquire, and has no means of ascertaining all the 
reasons or motives that impelled the legislature to pass and the gov- 
ernor to approve these statutes here attacked. The court can not even 
determine if good judgment was exercised by the le^lature, but the 
court can, from facts proven and other facts of which it can take 
judicial cognizance consider that there is a large class of people 
affected by this legislation and that a^tation has been had along 
similar lines in this and other States ror many years, that a more 
restrictive law has been on the statute books for many years, applying 
to other corporations and its constitutionality not attackea and that 
similar laws have been passed in other States and upheld, and ht>m 
these facts conclude that a general demand for the passage of a law 
of this kind existed and that the legislature in order to promote the 
general welfare of a large number of citizens passed the acts here 
assailed. 

The court will not determine that a law passed in pursuance of 
such demand and after such an inquiry as to the legislature would 
seem desirable and sufficient should be lightly interfered with* 
Judicial caprice should not be too hasty to charge legislative caprice. 
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Courte 'should rather assume that in its own way and manner and as 
a condition precedent to any action, the legislature had made a suffi- 
cient inauiry, recollecting tnat remedies for existing wron^ are to be 
provided by the legislature and not by the courts and if rightly pro- 
vided, should be upheld by the courts. 

I am of the opinion that these statutes are a yalid exercise of the 
power reserred to the legislature to amend laws applicable to charters 
of corporations of the nature of the plaintiff in this action and that 
the law is not unconstitutional. 

A more difficult question perhaps is presented as to whether these 
statutes are a proper exercise of what is commonly referred to as the 
police power or the legislature, which is a power outside of the consti- 
tution. 

We have seen the large number of neople who will be affected by 
these statutes, as to the time at whicn plaintiff's employees will re- 
ceire their wages. It is for the interest of the State, of course, to see 
that its citizens are prosperous, healthy and comfortable ana, if the 
legislature after proper inquiry thinks that the physical welfare of a 
large number of citizens or this State woidd be promoted by a more 
frec[uent payment of the employees of steam surface railroad corpo- 
rations, it is difficult to see why the court should interfere with such 
a disposition. In many States such legislation has been upheld as a 
valid exercise of the police power. 

In Holden v. Hardy, 169 U. S. 366 [Bulletin No. 10, p. 387] the 
United States Supreme Court upheld a statute of Utah providing that 
the period of employment of workingmen in all undei^ound mines 
Khould be eight hours per day as being a valid exercise of the police 
power of the State and not in violation of the provisions of the 
tourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the Umted States. The 
court on page 392, quotes from the opinion of Chief Justice Shaw in 
the case of Commonwealth v. Alger, 7 Cushing 53, 84 as follows: 
"We think it is a settled principle, growing out of the nature of well- 
ordered civil society, that every holder of property, however absolute 
md unqualified may be his title, holds it under the impUed liability 
that its use may be so regulated, that it shall not be injurious to the 
equal enjoyment of others having an eq^ual right to the enjoyment of 
their property, nor injurious to the right of the community. All 
property m this Commonwealth, as well that in the interior as that 
bordering on tide waters, is derived directly or indirectly from the 
Government, and held subject to those general regulations, which are 
necessary to the common good and general welfare. Rights of prop- 
erty, like all other social and conventional rights are subject to such 
reasonable limitations in their enjoyment, as shall prevent them from 
being injurious, and to such reasonable restraints and regulations 
established by law as the legislature, under the governing and con- 
trolling power vested in them by the Constitution, may think neces- 
sary ana expedient." The court says that this power legitimately 
exercised can neither be limited by contract nor bartered away by 
legislation. The court further savs on page 397 : " The legislature has 
also recognized the fact, which the experience of legislators in many 
States has corroborated, that the proprietors of these establishmente 
and their operatives do not stand upon an equality, and that thr ' 
interests are, to a certain extent, conflicting. The former nat' 
desires to obtain as much labor as possible from their employees 
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the latter are often induced by the fear of discharge to conform to 
r^ulations which their judCTient, fairly exercised, would pronounce 
to be detrimental to their health or strength. In other words, the 
proprietors lay down the ndes and the laborers are practically con- 
strained to obey them. In such cases self-interest is often an unsafe 
guide, and the legislature may properly interpose its authority. 

" It may not be improper to suggest in this connection that although 
the prosecution in this case was against .the employer of labor, who 
apparently under the statute is the only one liable, his defense is not 
so much that his right to contract has been infringed upon, but that 
the act works a peculiar hardship to his employees, wnose right to 
labor as long as they please is alleged to be thereby yiolated. The 
argument would certainly come with better grace ana greater cogency 
from the latter class. But the fact that both parties are of fuU age 
and competent to contract does not necessarily depriye the State of 
the power to interfere where the parties do not stand upon an equality, 
or where the public health demands that one party to the contract 
shall be protected against himself. The State still retains an interest 
in his welfare, howeyer reckless he may be. The whole is no greater 
than the sum of all the parts, and when the indiyidual health, safety 
and welfare are sacrificed or neglected, the State must suffer.'^ 

The objection was also made that these statutes interfere with and 
constitute a restriction upon interstate commerce and are therefore 
yoid under the commerce clause of the Constitution of the United 
States. I do not see how they do so. Employees are employed by 
this corporation, which is a New York State corporation, and are 
paid by it. They would not render any poorer service if paid semi- 
monthly instead of monthly and as the plaintiff would under these 
statutes, at all times owe its employees tor fifteen days' wages and 
for most of the time any number of days between fifteen and thirty it 
can not be said that requiring it to make this payment from fifteen to 
thirty days after the wages were earned would so cripple the corpora- 
tion that it could not carry out its interstate-commerce engagements, 
nor that proyiding for such payment would in any way be an infringe- 
ment of the commerce proyision of the federal Constitution. 

Considerable argument was had by the plaintiff that the statutes 
interfere with the freedom of contract, not so much on the part of the 
plaintiff as upon the part of its employees. As was said in Holden v. 
Hardy (supra) this objection mignt perhaps better come from the 
employees and no one appeared before the court urging that they 
should not receiye the benefit of the statute. It does not interfere 
with the freedom of contract for the reason that the State in granting 
powers to a corporation can prescribe the terms upon which it may 
employ its employees and it grants its charter with this restriction the 
same as it grants it with other restrictions and other benefits and 
adyanta^es to it and as we haye seen may amend it. If the employees 
do not wish to work under the onerous proyision of being required to 
accept their wages eyery fifteen days they can easily seek for and 
probably obtain employment elsewhere, but of this unwillingness the 
court has not heard. 

The defendant is labor commissioner of New York State and his 
jurisdiction does not extend beyond its borders. This law applies 
only to citizens of this State and can be enforced only on behau of 
its citizens. 
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I think that the enactment of the statutes m question is a valid 
exercise of the police power possessed by the legislature of this State 
and should be upheld. 

It follows that the complaint should be dismissed with costs. 



Railroads — Safety Appliances — ^Equipment and Repairs — 
United States v. BaUimore and Ohio Railroad Company , United Stales 
district Cawrt, Western District of Pennsylvania, 170 Federal Reporter^ 
page 4S6. — This case was an action by the United States to recover 
a penalty for the alleged violation of the federal safety appUance act» 
The principles controUing are set forth in the charge of Judge Orr to 
the jury, of which the following is a syllabus, prepared by the court: 

1. An action for penalty under the federal safety appUance act 
(act March 2, 1893, c. 196, sec. 1, 27 Stat. 531 [U. S. Comp. St. 
1901, p. 3174]) is a civil case, and the Government is only required to 
prove its case by a preponderance of the evidence and not beyond & 
reasonable doubt. 

2. If a railroad company hauls a car which is defective as to coup- 
ling appliances or grab irons or handholds, although the defective car 
does not contain any interstate traffic, yet if it is hauled in a train 
which contains another car that is loaded with interstate traffic, then 
the statute is violated. 

3. The safety appUance act (act March 2, 1893, c. 196, sec. 1, 27 
Stat. 531 [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3174]) imposes upon a railroad 
company an absolute duty to mamtain the prescribed coupling ap- 
pliances, grab irons, and handholds in operative condition, and is not 
satisfied by the exercise of reasonable care to that end. 

4. The coupling and uncoupling apparatus on each end of every car 
must be in an operative conoition. 

5. Positive testimony is to be preferred to negative testimony^ 
other things being equal; but where it was the duty of an inspector on 
the part or the railroad companjr to inspect cars, and he says that he 
did inspect the cars that came in and did not see certain defective 
appliances, that is not such negative testimony that it should not 
receive the same consideration, other things being equal between the 
witnesses, as positive testimony. 



Railboabs — Safety Appliances — ^Equipment and Repairs — 
Vnited States v. Illinois Central Railroad Company, United States Cir- 
<^it Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, 170 Federal Reporter, page 64^. — 
In this case the United States sought to recover a penalty from the 
railroad company named for alleged violations of the federal safety 
Appliance law. Judgment had been against the company in the court 
below, whereupon an appeal was taken resulting in a reversal of the 
judgment and orders for a new trial. The point on which the reversal 
of judgment was ordered was as to whether or not the action in ques* 
tion was of a civil or criminal nature, the appellate court holding that 
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it was civil in its nature, differing therein with the ruling of the court 
below, and modifying vitally the rule as to the degree of proof re- 
quired to determine liability. 

The second point was as to the degree of care required in the main- 
tenance of the condition of the appUances directed by the statute to 
be installed. On this point Judge Severens speaking for the court 
said in part: 

The instruction given to the jury in regard to the measure of the 
duty imposed upon the railroad company by the provisions of the 
safety appUance act was in the main, but not altogetner, substantially 
in accord with the construction which we gave to them in the case of 
St. Louis & S. F. R. Co. v. Delk, 158 Fed. 931, 86 C. C. A. 95 [Bulle- 
tin No. 77, p. 378]. It is urged, however, by counsel for the Govern- 
ment that our opinion in that case has been overruled by the opinion 
of the Supreme Court in the case of St. Louis, Iron Moimtain & S. Ry . 
V. Taylor, 210 U. S. 281, 28 Sup. Ct. 616 [Bulletm No. 78, p. 578]. 
If this seemed to us with certainty to be so, we should of course be 
boimd to yield our own opinion to the siiperior authority of that court. 
But if the judgment of the Supreme Court has not concluded the 
questions now presented, we think the duty incumbent upon this 
court is to follow its own decision, imless, indeed, it should become 
convinced that it was wrong. Thereupon, it will remain for the 
Supreme Court to determine whether the niling it has annoimced is 
to DC extended to facts such as those of the present case. 

The question recurs, to what extent is a judgment of a superior 
court of controlling authority ? We do not allude to that respect and 
confidence which is always due to every expression of opinion of the 
superior court from the subordinate court, out to those declarations 
of essential import resting upon the facts and leading to the conclusion 
manifested by the judgment. Declarations of law bearing upon the 
issues and indicating the proper judgment thereon are binding. The 
facts and law of the mstant case only are in the eye and thought of the 
coiu't. But expressions of opinion as to how the law would be upon 
facts essentiaUy different from those in issue are not controlling, in 
another case when such different facts and issues are presented. These 
rules have been declared on many occasions by the Supreme Court 
itself, and no appeUate tribimal has more strongly emphasized them. 
[Cases cited.] 

In the case of St. Louis, etc., Ry. Co. v. Taylor, supra, the suit was 
an action to recover damages for a personal injury, and not a penal 
action such as is provided by section 6. It was founded upon the 
provisions of those sections of the act which relate to the suDJect of 
equipping the cars, and was not a prosecution for the use of such cars. 

We gather from the facts stated in the opinion in the Taylor case 
that the defect in the couplings of cars existed when the cars started 
on their journey, and that plates of metal, called '* shims,'' were pro- 
vided for temporarily remedying the inequaUty in the height of the 
drawbars. If that was so, the railroad company was chargeable with 
notice of the defective condition of the drawbara when the cars were 
sent out, and was at fault in not putting them in order, and did not 
reUeve itself by trusting to its employees the making of tlie temporary 
makeshifts. 
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We are of opinion that, when the Government has proved that a 
ear laden for interstate traffic and with defective couplings has been 
hauled upon its tracks, the railroad company is boimd to prove excul- 
patory facts, such as that it has used all reasonably possible endeavor 
to perform its duty to discover and correct the fault. ^ We think, for 
example, that the court was in error in charging the jury that in the 
case of the cars coming from Mound City the jury nught indulge the 
presumption that the appliances of the cars were in proper condition 
when they started, and tnat they remained so until such time as they 
were shown to be otherwise. We think the burden of proof was on 
the other party. 

Now, as an original proposition we are unable to imderstand why 
it was, if Congress intended to enact such a law as it is now contended 
this law is, it should, after having proposed to itself the enacting a 
law '*to promote the safety of employees and travelers upon railroads 
by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate commerce to 
equip their cars with automatic couplers," and having used fitting 
language to carry that purpose into effect and nothing more, have 
failed to declare that, having so equipped its cars with me couplings, 
the carrier should be required at all times and in all circumstances 
when in use to have them in effective condition. To hold that Con- 
gress has done this is to insert an interpolation into the act, and to 
make this interpolation such as shall require things confessedly im- 
possible and to be apologized for by sajdng^ as counsel for the Govern- 
ment insist that we shomd, the law is so written; that it is a matter for 
the legislature, and not for the comets, to determine. Is this a pro- 
(^eedin^ to be justified in order to make the statute mean what the 
counsel thinks the law ought to be ? It seems clear to us that Con- 
jTess, having accomplished its purpose by requiring carriers to equip 
their cars in the manner prescribed and to continue such equipment, 
ras content to leave the mcidents of their use to be regulated oy the 
rules and principles of the common law. 

DEaSIONS UNDER COlOIOir LAW. 

Assignment op Wages — Futube Eabnings — Futube Employ- 
HENT — ^Revocation of Power of Attobney — Interest — ^Equity. — 
Cox V. Hughes et al., Court of Appeals, Third District of California, 102 
Pocyfc Reporter, page 956. — ^Albert W. Cox had, in January, 1906, 
executed a power of attorney to tne officers of a loan company, author- 
izmg them to make out assignments of wages or salary, due or to 
become due in the course of his present or any future employment, 
such power of attorney to be irrevocable, being coupled with an 
interest so long as the said Cox remained indebted to the loan com- 
pany. Various blanks and forms were filled out for the purpose of 
carrying out the purpose of making assignments of Cox's wages, and 
some of these were used by the loan company on August 1, 1907, in 
assigning to themselves wages earned by Cox during that month in 
an employment on which he had entered in October, 1906, having 
loft the service of the employer with whom he was at the time he had 
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given the power of attorney. On August 15, 1907, Cox filed in tl 
office of the county recorder a revocation of his grant of power 
attorney, which, however, the loan company refused to recognize] 
Cox then instituted proceedings in equity to secure an order restraining 
Hughes, the resident manager of the loan company, from exercising 
any power imder the instnmient given in January, 1906. The answe^ 
of the loan company showed a continuing indebtedness and thti 
interest of the loan company in the power given, to which answei 
Cox demurred, claiming that it was not sufficient to constitute i^ 
defense. The superior court of the city and coimty of San Francisco 
sustained the demurrer and gave judgment in Cox's favor, whereupofl 
Hughes appealed, seciuing a reversal of the judgment. 

The opinion of the court was delivered by Judge Burnett, and is of 
interest as presenting the conmion law on the subject of assignments 
of wages. The opinion is in the main as follows:* 

The main points of controversy may be presented as foUows: 
Respondent, [Cox] in the first place, insists that we are dealing with 
a power of attorney which attempts to assign wages and salary to 
become due from any future employer by virtue of contracts of employ- 
ment not in existence at the date of the execution of the alleged power 
of attorney, and that such an attempt is illegal and void as against 
public policy. Appellants [Hughes and others, for the loan com- 
pany] admit that an assignment of wages to be earned in the future 
where there is no existing contract of employment is invalid because 
the assizor has no present interest, but they claim that there was 
an existmg contract, and therefore that the possibility of obtaining 
such future earnings, though contingent and liable to be^ defeated, 
was coupled with an interest, and hence it was a vested right. 

Among the cases cited hy respondent in support of his contention, 
which may be taken as fau^lv illustrative of all, is Lehigh V. R. Co. 
V, Woodring, 116 Pa. 522, 9 Atl. 61, wherein it is said: **The attempt 
was to assign, that which had no existence, either substantial or 
incipient. There was no foundation or contract on which an indebt- 
edness might arise. It was the mere possibility of a subsequent acqui- 
sition of property. This is too vague and xmcertain. It cannot be 
sustained as a valid assignment ana transfer of property." The case 
was an action at law brought by the creditor to recover on the assign- 
ment; and, as the assignment did not transfer the mere possibility, 
it was rightly held that there was no sufficient basis for the suit. ^ On 
the contrary, when there is an existing employment, the rule is as 
stated in 2 Am. & Eng. Ency. of Law, p. 1031: *^An assignment of 
wages or salary to be earned under an existing emplovment made in 
good faith and for a valuable consideration is vaUd. It is unmaterial 
in such a case that the assimor works from day to day, and is hired for 
no specified time, or that he works by the piece, and his wages per 
month vary, or that he is removable at any time. Indeed, we have 
the same principle enimciated in the provisions of the Civil Code. 
Section 1044 provides that ** property of any kind may be transferred, 
except as otherwise provided by tnis article." And section 1045: 
**A mere possibility, not coupled with an interest, cannot be trans- 
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ferred." The chance that A. may be employed some time in the 
future by B., and thereby earn wa^s, is, of course, a mere possibility 
not coupled with an interest, and it does not possess the element of 
negotiability. But, if the employment already exists, the wages to 
be earned irom such employment, although a mere possibility, is 
coupled with an interest in A., and therefore assi^able imder the 
Code and the authorities. The proposition is so obvious as to require 
no further exposition. 

In the light of the foregoing, it is clear that at the time of the exe- 
cution, of the said power of attorney by plaintiff he had no assignable 
interest in the wages or salary that he might thereafter earn from 
his employment by Newman & Levinson, [on which he entered some 
months after executing the power of attorney]. Appellants are 
entirely mistaken in their contention that an existing employment 
by the Elnporium [where Cox worked when he execu&d the instru- 
ment] changes the rule as to Newman & Levinson. It is the wages 
or salary that may be earned from the existing employment that can 
be assigned for the reason stated. But an existing employment can 
be no support for the assignment of what may possibly be earned 
from some other employment. If plaintiff coula not legally assign 
the wages to accrue from a possible employment by Newman & 
Levinson, it must follow that he could not authorize any one else to 
make such assignment. This will not be disputed. Hence, if we 
were only concerned with the question of the legal sufficiency on said 
January^ 2, 1906, of the assignment or of the power of attorney 
attempting to authorize said assignment of said wages, the conclusion 
would be irresistible that respondent's position must be upheld. 

Some other questions, however, demand attention. The revoca- 
tion of said power of attorney is said also by respondent to justify the 
court's conclusion. Herein is a sharp issue between the parties involv- 
ing the power of revocation. It is agreed that as a general rule the 
prmcipal may revoke the authority of his agent so far as it relates 
to things concerning which the agency has not been executed, but 
that an exception exists where, as provided in section 2356 of the 
Civil Code, the power of the agent is coupled with an interest in the 
subject of the agency. Here the plaintin declared the power to be 
coupled with an interest and irrevocable, and it was given as security 
for the payment of an indebtedness. The appellants had an interest 
in what was the subject-matter at the time of its execution, to wit, 
the wages to be earned from the existing employment. It is there- 
fore clear that the power could not be revoked while that employment 
existed unless the debt were discharged. But, as we have already 
seen, plaintiff himself had no legal interest in the wages to be received 
from riewman & Levinson imtil the beginning of said employment. 
Prior to that time^ therefore, he could not legafly invest any one with 
an interest in said wages. Hence, up to the time of the second 
employment appellants power of attorney, as far as the wages due 
from Newman & Levinson are concerned, was not coupled with an 
interest in the subject of the agency, and, in the absence of other 
circumstances, could be revoked. But, when the attempt was made 
to revoke it, the second employment had begun, and the agent had 
made an assignment while said employment was in existence. 
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The facts disclosed either expressly or by implication in the plead- 
ings are that defendants advanced money to plaintiff upon the faith 
and assurance based upon a solemn promise in writing that defendants 
should be allowed to appropriate as they deemed advisable the future 
earnings of plaintiff until the debt was satisfied. Confiding in 
plaintm's plighted honor, defendants advanced more money to 
respondent. We must assimie that no advantage was taken of 
plamtiff, that there was no overreaching, no misrepresentation, no 
concealment, nothing unconscionable in the transaction; in other 
words, no infraction whatever of the principles of honesty and fair 
dealing. Indeed, it must have been a great accommodation to 
plaintiff for defendants to advance the money upon such imcertain 
security and without exacting excessive interest. After receiving the 
benefit of the confidence reposed in his fidelity, a court of equitv will 
not aid plaintiff in the repudiation of his agreement, and will not 
unqualifiedly decree the cancellation of the written evidence of his 
moral obligation. Admitting the legal invalidity of the transaction 
to the extent that we have noted, and that defendants could not in 
an action at law recover the wages due from the Newman & Levinson 
employment, still, imder the facts disclosed, plaintiff is entitled to 
no relief in this equitable action unless he is willing to pay defendants 
what is due. This follows from the familiar maxim of equity juris- 
prudence that he who seeks equity must do equitv. 

In Ency. of Law, supra, p. 1032, it is declared that *' there can be 
no vaUd assignment oi future wages where they constitute a mere 
possibility coupled with no interest. * ♦ * But, speaking gener- 
ally, it may be said that such assignments are valid in equity when 
the consideration is meritorious and no rights of third parties inter- 
vene." In Field v. Mayor, etc., of New York, Am. Dec. 435, it is 
held that **the assignment of money to be earned by performance 
of a contract for work and materials, although a mere possibility, 
cannot operate immediately, but it becomes operative in equity 
when the subject-matter becomes existent or due." In Edwards v. 
Peterson, 80 Me. 367, it is held that an assignment of wages expected 
to be earned in the future in a specified employment, though not 
under an existing employment or contract, is valid in equity. The 
only possible answer to the foregoing is that a contract to assign 
future wages or salary is against public policy, and therefore void. 
But this position cannot be maintained. In the case of Smith v, 
Atkins, 18 Vt. 461, it is said: **It is argued that such contracts are 
so much against public policy that they ought not to be supported, 
but we think they are rather beneficial and enable the poor man to 
obtain credit when he could not otherwise do it, and that without 
detriment to the creditors." In Mallin v, Wenham, 209 HI. 258, 
70 N. E. 566, 65 L. R. A. 602, 101 Am. St. Rep. 233, it is said: **We 
cannot see that there is anything intrinsicalljr vicious in an assign- 
ment of wages. The assignor in such case simply draws upon his 
future prospects to supply present needs, which may be of the most 
urgent and pressing character. There is no law m this State to 
prevent a poor person from mortgaging or pledging any or every 
article of property he possesses, as security for his aebts, and such 
a privilege may be of great value.'' A person has the same right to 
assign his wages as he nas to mortgage his homestead or to mortgage 
personal property that is exempt from execution^ If he does not 
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choose to avail himself of the liberal exemptions which the statute 

Erovides, the courts camiot interfere in his oehalf . It is universally 
dd, as stated by Greenhood on PubUc Policy, that: *'The power of 
the courts to declare a contract void for being in contravention of 
sound public policy is a very delicate and undenned power, and, like 
the power to declare a statute unconstitutional, should be exercised 
only in cases free from doubt/' Before a court should declare a 
contract not malum in se opposed to sound public poUcy, it must 
be entirely satisfied that the pubUc will be substantially benefited, 
and that such advantage is not merely theoretical or problematical. 

Of course, if there was any element of fraud in the transaction by 
which defendant secured the power of attomev and assignments in 
controversy, the plaintiff should be permitted to amend his com- 
plaint and so allege, but, as the record shows, he has come into a 
court of equity relying upon his naked legal right without tendering 
or oflfering to pay wnat is justly due appellants, and not showing 
himself entitled to the generous aid of this comprehensive jurisdic- 
tion that looks to the moraUty and good faith of the transaction, 
and therefore we are satisfied the feourt erred in overruling the 
demurrer to the complaint and sustain the demurrer to the answer. 

The judgment is reversed. 



Employers' LiABiLrrr — Evidence of Negligence — Excessive 
Hours op Labor. — McOrary v. Southern Railway Company , Supreme 
Court of South Carolina, 65 Southeastern Reporter, page 5. — L. I. 
McCrary sued as administratrix to recover damages for the death 
of E. D. McCrary, a flagman on a train of the company named 
above, procuring judgment in the circuit court of common pleas of 
Richland County. From this judgment the company appealed, 
chiefly on account of the admission of evidence to which objection 
had been made. While the matter discussed by the supreme court 
was lai^ely technical, one point involved the subject of requiring 
work for an excessive period, raising questions of the negligence of 
the company and of the contributory negligence of the employee 
under the circumstances described. The court refused to disturb 
the finding of the court below on any of the grounds urged. Judge 
Gary deUvering the opinion. 

That portion of the opinion which discussed the subject above 
mentioned is here reproduced. 

McCrary was what is known as an extra flagman, having no 
regular run, but accepting employment as offered, under the rules 
of the company. On the morning of August 15, 1906, he went with 
an excursion train from Columbia to Walhalla, being absent from 
Columbia from 9 or 10 a. m. of the 15th until about 6 a. m. on the 16th. 
At 6 a. m., he was called for a run, but being entitled to 10 hours' 
rest he declined to go, but was called again between 9 and 10 a. m. 
to go with a wrecking train. Some opportunity was given for sleep 
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on the night of the 16th, and McCrary continued with the train on 
the 17th until in the afternoon, when he was run over and killed 
while lying, presumably asleep, with his head on a rail of the track. 
The claim of the railroad company was that the evidence failed 
to show willfulness or wantonness or any negligence on its part, and 
that the only inference possible was that the deceased came to his 
death by reason of his own negUgence. On these grounds it asked 
for a nonsuit, and the refusal of the judge to grant it was assigned 
as error. Speaking on this point Judge Gary said: 

In the case of Republic Iron & Steel Company v. Ohlet, 161 Ind. 
393, 68 N. E. 901, in speaking of the liability of a master to a servant 
who had lost an eye by reason of stivers [slivers] flying from an iron rod 
which he was holding while it was being hammered, after the servant 
had been continuously on duty for 48 hours, the court says: "It is not 
reasonable to assert that a man who had labored continuously for a 
period of 48 hours without sleep, or even for a much shorter time, is 
in his normal condition, or that he imder the circumstances can 

roperly exercise all of the faculties or sense with which he is endowed. 

'he law of nature is inexorable in its demands. The cravings of 
himger and nature's demands for sleep or rest must have conisidera- 
tion. A himian being deprived of sleep for period which appellant 
was becomes dull in intellect and apprehension, and must necessarily 
be more or less unmindful of his surroundings/' In the case of 
Pennsylvania Company v. McCaffrey, 139 Ind. 430, 38 N. E. 67, 
29 L. R. A. 104, tne court, in discussing whether or not a railway 
company is liable to an employee injured by reason of the absence 
from a train of part of the crew who had gone for their meals after 
being in service for nineteen hours without anything to eat, says: 
'* Unless it be that a master has a right to require a servant to stand 
at his post of duty without food or rest for 19 hours everv day, 
Sundays included, and that such conduct is not a breach of duty to 
the public as well as to its other servants, it follows that the appellant 
in tnis case has not performed its duty towards decedent without 
which it is liable if this negligence was the proximate cause of his 
death. That it was is clear. The law of nature is inexorable in its 
demands. The cravings of hunger must be appeased. The laws 
of humanity declare that every man fit to be a member of a train 
crew must nave three meals, some rest, and eight hours of sleep a 
day. The appellant well says: * Deprived of these requisites of intel- 
ligent life, a soldier becomes a coward; a workingman a crone.' 
Any beinff would lose his strength if worked a few months by the 
time schedule provided for this crew. Every statute and employer's 
rule is made in the presence of, and subject to, the laws of nature. 
Hunger, thirst, and sleep are imperative; and, when a schedule is 
made of 19 consecutive hours of service on a train, and no provision 
is made by the company for their supply of food, it is understood 
that the employees must of necessity at times during the service 
leave their places to get their meals. So that, when the engineer 
and conductor left the train after 13 hours of service on the day of 
the accident to get their suppers, it was in obedience to this law of 
nature, an overruling necessity, and was not therefore negligence 
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rn their part." These cases are in accord with our own case of Reed 
r. Railway, 75 S. C. 162, 55 S. E. 218. [Bulletin No. 69, p. 450.1 
Areepting as correct the statement set out in the argument of the 
ippeUant^s attorneys, it shows that there was testimony tendinjg; 
:o show negligence on the part of the defendant, and that the evi- 
dence was susceptible of the inference that the plaintiff's intestate 
wianot guilty or contributory negligence. 



LvjTJNcnoi^ Contempt — Nature of Proceedings — ^Appeals. — 

Sompers et aZ "V. Buck Stove and Range Company ^ Court of Appeals 
"fthe District of Columbians? Washington Law Reporter, page 706. — 
This case -was before the court of appeals on appeal from a decree of 
the supreme court of the District of Columbia finding Samuel Gom- 
pere, Frank IMorrison, and John Mitchell guilty of contempt of court 
for the violation of an injunction, and sentencing them to terms in 
jail of twelve, six, and nine months, respectively. (See Bulletin 
Xo. 83, p. 169. For other proceedings in the same case, see Bulle- 
tins No. 74, p- 246, and No. 80, p. 124.) The decree was afllrmed by 
ft divided court, on groimds appearing in the opinions here reproduced 
practically in full. On accoimt of the great interest in the case and 
ihe important diversfty of views expressed, the dissenting opinion 

is also given. 
Judge Van Orsdel, speaking for the court, said: 

On the 19th day of August^ 1907, a bill of complaint was filed by 
the complainant corporation m the supreme court of the District of 
Colunabia praying for an order of injunction restraining certain par- 
ties, among whom were these defendants, from conductmg a boycott 
against the business of complainant. On the 18th day of December, 
1907, the temporary restraming order set forth in the petition herein 
was entered. 

The bond required bv the court to be filed to indemnify the 
defendants against any diamage they might sustain by reason of the 
order, was filed by complainant on the 23d day of December, 1907. 
The temporary restraining order, therefore, did not become effective 
until that date. Thereafter, evidence was taken by the respective 
parties, and, on hearing, the court, on March 23, 1908, entered a 
decree making the temporary injunction perpetual as to the original 
defendants. 

From the final decree making the temporary injimction perpetual, 
an appeal was taken to this court. No supersedeas bond was given 
nor any action taken by the defendants to stay the judgment. On 
Iiearing, this court (33 App. D. C, 84: 37 Wash. Law Rep., 154), 
modified the decree to read as follows: 

The decree of injunction was then reproduced as modified, but as 
the decision of the court did not tmn thereon, it is omitted. (See 
Bulletin No. 83, p. 169.) 
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Continuing, the court said: 

This cause arose out of the alleged disobedience by these defendants 
of the decree of the court below. ^ On July 20, 1908, complainant 
filed a petition in the original cause in equity charging the defendants. 
Samuel Gompers, FranK Morrison, and John Afitcnell with T^illful 
and premeditated violations of both the temporary and perpetual 
injimctions, and with a total disregard of the same, and, in so doing, 
they are charged with acting in gross and willful contempt of the 
authority of the court. 

On the same day the petition in the present case was filed, a citation 
was issued requiring tne defendants, on or before the 8th day of 
September, 1908, to appear and show cause why they should not be 
adjudged in contempt of the order and decree of the court. Within 
the time allowed, the defendants appeared and answered separately, 
substantially admitting the facts alleged in the petition in so far as 
they directly appUed to them individually or collectively; but each 
specifically denymg any intention to disregard or treat with contempt 
tne decrees of the court. As we shall later observe, the answers,^ in 
the state of this record, become of little importance in the disposition 
of this appeal. 

A voluminous amount of evidence was taken by the respective 
parties. On hearing, the court entered the following decree: 

**Now come the parties, bj^ their attorneys, and the respondents, 
Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison, and John Mitchell, in their proper 
persons, and this cause having been submitted to the court on, to wit, 
the 17th day of November, A. D. 1908, upon the petition of the com- 

Slainant for a rule upon the respondents, Samuel Gompers, Frank 
forrison, and John Mitchell, to snow cause why they should not be 
adjudged in contempt, the answers of the said respondents and the 
testimony taken thereunder, and after full ailment bv the solicitors 
of the parties^ respectively, and the same having been duly considered 
by the court, it now finds the fact to be that, on or about the 24th day 
of January, 1907, while the injunction pendente Ute of December 18, 
1908^ was, and was by them known to be, in force, the said respondents 
published and caused to be widely disseminated a paper signed by 
them^ and which they caused to be accompanied by another paper, 
therem referred to as an editorial from the February, 1908, Federa- 
tionist, which papers, in violation of the express mandates or the said 
injunction, made reference to the fact that a boycott had been de- 
clared against the complainant, its business, and its product, and 
that organized labor had asked its friends to use their influence and 
purchasing power in aid thereof, alleged that the said injunction was 
an invasion of the liberty of the press and of free speech, and de- 
clared that it could not * compel union men or their friends to buy 
the Buck's stoves and ranges,' and that *for this reason the injunction 
will fail to bolster up the business of this firm, w^hich it claims is so 
swiftly declining;' that on or about the 25th day of January, 1908, 
the respondent, John Mitchell, in Uke violation of the said boycott, 
combined with sundry persons, acting in aid of and in conjunction 
with himself and others of the defendants, in caUing attention to the 
said boycott, and in giving notice that any one of the 300,000 members 
of the United Mine Workers of America who should purchase a stovo 
of the complainant's manufacture should be fined therefor and ex- 
pelled from the said organization if the fine were not paid; that in 
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April, 1908, when the permanent injunction of March 2M, 1908, was, 
kad was by them known to be in full force, the respondents, Samuel 
Gompers and Frank Morrison in Tiolation' thereof, pubtished in the 
aid American Federationist and widely disseminated a letter signed 
^ them and addressed to the numerous state branches and central 
todies oi the def endant, the American Federation of Labor, requesting 
*a£m to * bear in mind that an injunction issued by a court in no way 
runpels labor or labor's friends to buy the product of the Van Cleave 
Back's Stove and Range Company, of St. Louis. Fellow-workers, be 
79e and helpful to yourselves and to each other. Remember that 
^ed effort in the cause of ri^ht and justice must triumph;' and tt« 
fi^crt farther finds as a fact that the respondents, Samuel Gompers, 
Fnnk Morrison, and John Mitchell, are guilty of the several acts 
:w?ed in paragraphs 17 and 26 of the complainant's petition; that 
ihe aaid respondents Crompers and Morrison are guilty of the several 
\cts charged in the 16th and 20th paragraphs of the said petition; 
^t the respondent Morrison is guilty of the acts charged in the 25th 
i^aragraph of the said petition; and that the respondent Gompers is 
liilty of tJie several acts charged in the 19th, 21st, 22d, and 23tl para- 
^phs thereof. 

" And^ the court being fully advised in the premises, it is by it, this 
Ikl day of December, A. D. 1908, considered that the said respond- 
nts, Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison, and John Mitchell, are guilty 
I contempt in their said disobedience of the plain mandates of the 
ud injunctions; and it is therefore ordered and adjudged that the 
aid respondent Frank Morrison be confined and imprisoned in the 
foited States jail in the District of Columbia for and during a period 
isix montlis, that the said respondent John Mitchell be confined and 
mprisoned in the said jail for and during a period of nine months, 
ad that the respondent Samuel Gompers be confined and imprisoned 
n the said jail for and during a period of twelve months, said impris- 
onment as to each of said respondents to take effect from and including 
ihe date of the arrival of saia respective respondents at said jail." 

From this judgment the case comes here on appeal. 

At the threshold of this inquiry, we are met with a motion filed by 
»)mplainant to dismiss the appeal. This motion is based upon three 
pDunds: first, that the judgment of the court below is reviewable by 
frit of error only, and not by appeal; second, that the record contains 
m bill of exceptions, agreed statement of facts, or other appropriate 
Dasis for review of the judgment in this court, and, third, that the 
ippeal presents no case susceptible of review by this court upon the 
record wierein. 

No bill of exceptions has been preserved or appears in the record. 
The case was brought here by the aefendants upon the theory that the 
jadgment decreeing them guilty of contempt is in the nature of an 
interlocutory order made in the original injunction proceedings, and 
that the case should come here for review on appeal as part of the 
f^^uitable proceeding. The motion, therefore, primarily raises the 
miestion wnether this case can be reviewed upon appeal or whether it 
snould have come here on error. Section 226 of the Code providing 
for appeals to this court is as follows: **Any party aggrieve by any 
final order, judgment, or decree of the supreme court of the District 
of Columbia, or of any justice thereof, including any final order or 
judgment in any case heard on appeal from a justice of the peace, may 
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appeal therefrom to the said court of appeals ; and upon such appci 
the court of appeals shall review such order, judgment, or decree, an 
affirm, reverse, or modify the same as shall be just." This provisio 
of the Code embraces appeals in cases both at law and in equity, bi] 
it in no way affects the character of record necessary to obtain a n 
view in this court. The record in a law cause must still contain a bi 
of exceptions, or its equivalent, to bring before the court the evident 
and ruling thereon of the court below. (Ormsby v. Webb, 134 U. S 
47; Met. K. R. Co. v. District of Columbia, 195 U. S., 322.) Th 
record, therefore, essential to properly present a law cause for reviei 
in this court, must be the same as if the case were brought upon wri 
of error instead of appeal. That being true, the general rule as to tb 
preparation of the record applicable to the appeal of contempt cas^ 
in federal courts will apply to this court. 

We are of the opinion that, under our practice, where the contemt 
is civil and the order adjudging contempt is made in the course of tn 
original proceedings, the order may be treated as interlocutory, an 
may be considered as a part of such proceedings, and so treated, eithc 
upon the appeal of the original cause or upon a special appeal. Henc< 
if the contention of counsel for defendants is correct, the order Jbein 
one made in the original injunction proceeding, if a civil contempi 
would be appealable and reviewable in the same manner as the origins 
cause. 

The mere fact, however, that the alleged contempt was brought t 
the attention of the court by petition of the complainant, and no 
upon complaint of the prosecuting officer of the Government, is ini 
material in determining whether the process issued thereon is civil o 
criminal. We are not concerned with the manner in which the court' 
attention was called to the offense, but with the proceedings after th 
court took cognizance thereof. 

Blackstone (book 4, ch. 20), considering the general' subject o 
crimes, treats contempt of court under the head of ** summary cod 
victions.'^ The only distinction he makes between contempts an< 
other misdemeanors is in the manner in which they are prosecuted 
Enumerating the diflFerent species of contempt, he refers to **thos 
committed by parties to any suit or proceeding before the court, as b; 
disobedience or any rule or order made in the progress of a cause, b] 
nonpayment of costs awarded by the court upon a motion, or by non 
observance of awards duly made by arbitrators or umpires after hav 
ing entered into a rule for submitting to such determination. Indeed 
the attachment for most of this species of contempts, and especiall] 
for nonpayment of costs and nonperformance of awards, is to h 
looked upon rather as a civil execution for the benefit of the injurec 
party, though carried on in the shape of a criminal process for a con 
tempt of the authority of the court. And therefore it hath been lieli 
that such contempts, and the process thereon, being properly the civi 
remedy of individ\ials for a private injury, are not released or affect€< 
by the general act of pardon." 

It will be observed that the learned commentator is careful to limi 
civil contempts to the disobedience of orders made in the nature of civi 
execution for the benefit of the injured party. The commitment il 
such instances is upon civil process, and is coercive to compel obedii 
ence to the order. When the order is complied with, the restraint W 
!at an end. We are not here confronted with such a case. This is al 
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tOeged disobedience of a decree of injunction restraining the defend- 
inU from doing certain acts injurious to the complainant. It comes 
vithin the general classification of criminal contempts. The penalty 
is imposed by way of punishment, and is inflicted, not for the benent 
of the complainant, but on behalf of the public to prevent a repetition 
of the offense in similar cases. 

In the leading case of Bessette v. W. B. Conkey Co., 194 U. S.. 324, 
Mr. Justice Brewer, in distinguishing between civil and criminal con- 
temps quoted with approval from the opinion of Judge Sanborn of the 
court or appeals of tne eighth circuit in In re Nevitt, 54 C. C. A., 622, 
^2 ; 117 Fed. , 448, 458, as follows : * ' Proceedings for contempts are or 
two classes, those prosecuted to preserve the power and vindicate 
the dimity of the courts and to punish for disobedience of their orders, 
and those instituted to preserve and enforce the rights of private 
parties to suits, and to compel obedience to orders and decrees made 
to enforce the rights and aclminister the remedies to which the court 
lias found them to be entitled. The former are criminal and punitive 
in their nature, and the Government, the courts and the people are 
interested in their prosecution. The latter are civil, remedial and co- 
ercive in their nature, and the parties chiefly in interest in their con- 
duct and prosecution are the mdividuals whose private rights and 
remedies tney were instituted to protect or enforce. [Cases cited.] 
A criminal contempt involves no element of personal injury. It is 
directed against the power and dimity of the court, and private par- 
ties have fittle if any interest in the proceedings for its punishment. 
But if the contempt consists in the refusal of the party or the person 
to do an act which the court has ordered him to ao for the benefit or 
the advantage of a party to a suit or action pending before it, and he is 
committed until he compUes with the order, the commitment is in the 
Eiature of an execution to enforce the judgment of the court, and the 
party in whose favor that judgment was rendered is the real party in 
mterest in the proceedings." 

The distinction between civil and criminal contempts seems to be 
that where the order of the court is made in a civil proceeding solely 
for the benefit of one of the parties litigant and is disobeyed by the 
other party to the suit, an order committing such party for contempt 
mtils ne yields obedience to the order is a civil proceecfing. Such are 
)rders requiring the payment of money or the performing of some act 
for the benefit of the opposing litigant, and are not matters in which 
the public is interested. Cnminal contempts consist in such diso- 
bedience of the mandates or decrees of a court as constitute a defiance 
of the power and authority of the court. A disobedience or disregard 
'>f an order of injunction is usually treated as a criminal contempt. 

Both the federal and state courts have generally regarded the diso- 
bedience of an injunctive order, where the order does not involve the 
performance of some act for the exclusive benefit of a party Utigant, 
IS a criminal contempt, and have universally refused, m the absence 
uf a bill of exceptions, or its equivalent, appearing in the record^ to 
•'onsider the facts on appeal. A recent decision, strongly in pomt, 
is found in the case of Continental Gin Co. v. Murrey & CS)., 162 Fed., 
*>73, in which the Murrey Company brought suit against the Co***- 
n^ntal Gin Company in tne circuit court for the district of Dela]^ 
alleging infringement of patents. The circuit court entered an 
locutory decree against the Gin Company for an injunction 
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account. The injimction restrained defendants generally from mak- 
ing; using, or selling^ the articles with respect to which the infringe- 
ment was alleged. Subsequently , on motion of the Muirey Company 
in the same proceeding, the plaintiffs in error were adjudged guilty 
of contempt for disobeoience of the injunction and ordered to pay a 
fine of $250 to the United States, and S500 to the complainant as 
counsel fee and the costs of the proceeding. The matter was 
brought to the circuit coiut of appeals upon writ of error, but no bill 
of exceptions api>eared in the record. Mr* Justice Moody deUvering 
the opinion of the court held that, while judgment in contempt may 
be reviewed in the circuit court of appeals by writ of error, in the 
absence of the evidence adduced at the hearing of the contempt pro- 
ceeding in the court below appearing in the record by bill of excep- 
tions, there is no record in tne proper sense of the word in which the 
assignment of error can be appUed, and in the further absence of any 
findmg of facts or special veroict or request for ruling upon the facts 
or upon questions or law, there is nothing left in the record to consider 
except the motion for attachment, the order to show cause, and the 
judgment." 

The order finding the defendants guilty of contempt was not an 
interlocutory order in the injunction proceeding. It was in a sepa^ 
rate action, one personal to the defendants, with the defendants on 
one side and the court vindicating its authority on the other. In 
Alexander v. United States, 201 U. S., 217, a witness refused to answer 
certain questions and produce certain books, on the ground of imma- 
teriaUty, claiming immunity also under the fifth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. The coinrt overruled the objections, and 
ordered him to answer the questions and produce the books. The 
order left the witness no alternative but to obey or answer for con- 
tempt. The coinrt held that the order was interlocutory in the origi- 
nal suit from which an appeal would not lie, but that if the witness 
had been punished for contempt, it would constitute a separate, inde- 
pendent action from which an appeal would Ue. 

The offense here charged is a cruninal one, from which an appeal 
will Ue ; but the failure to include in the record a bill of exceptions 
or its equivalent closes the record so far as this incjuiry is concerned, 
except as to the ]>etition, answers, citation, and judgment. In the 
absence of a bill of exceptions, we must presume that the evidence 
was sufficient to establisn the truth of each charge contained in the 
petition, of which the trial justice foimd the defendants guilty. 
Our inquiry, therefore, is limited solely to questions of law. 

This orings us to a consideration of the charges contained in the 
petition. It appears, among other thin^, that between the date when 
the court announced its decision ^antmg the temporary injunction 
and the date of filing the bond required by tne complainant, the defend- 
ants Gompers and Morrison advanced the issue and circulation of 
the January, 1908, edition of the American Federationist and printed 
therein the name of complainant in the ** Unfair" or *^We Don't 
Patronize" list. For this, the trial justice found these defendants 
guilty of contempt. It is contended by counsel for defendants that 
the temporary restraining order did not become operative until the 
filing of the bond, and that, until the required undertaking had been 
filed, there could be no disobedience of the order. We need not 
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-ipress an opinion on this point. The defendants were found guilty 
i dicolating through the American Federationist, after the injunc- 
im became eflFective, the '^Unfair'' or *^We Don't Patronize" list 
^iih complainant's name thereon, as published in the said January, 
1908^ and previous editions of that pa{>er. It is charged, and found 
^} be true uy the trial court^ that this circulation contmued up to the 
k« of the ming of the petition in this cause. It is also charged in the 
Miuon, and found to be true, that the defendants Oompers and 
Uf^rison published and circulated through the American Federa- 
lonist articles calling the attention of the members of the American 
Federation of Labor and their friends throughout the country to the 
Qjottction issued by the court below in such a manner as to cause their 
[Jlowers to disregard and disobey the same, the intended effect of 
lUch was to injure and interfere with complainant's business and 
he sale of its product, and to restrain the membership of the Ameri- 
an Federation of Labor and the pubUc generally from patronizing 
ite complainant and to continue and mamtain tne boycott against 
hf business of complainant. 

Then follow quotations from various issues of the paper named, 
her which the court said: 

It will be observed that in each of the above publications, the 
tembers of the American Federation of Labor and their friends are 
tmbined together. This is most significant, and, in the conditions 
^ten existing, was manifestly intended to encourage and counsel 
continuation of the forbidden acts. 

It is charged in the petition that, on numerous occasions, while the 
ijunction was in full force and effect, the defendant Crompers gave 
Iterance to similar statements in publip sp>eeches. For example, 
i a speech delivered before a public gathering of working people on 
lay 1, 1908, in the city of Chicago, ifl., Gompers said: 

* I might say just parentheticaUy about the hatters' case that you 
re not now permitted to boycott the Loewe hats, but I want to call 
our attention to the fact that there is no law compelling you to wear 
Loewe hat, nor has any judge issued a mandamus compelling you to 
uy a Loewe hat. That applies equally to Mr. Van Cleave's stoves 
ad ranges. And, by the way, I don't know why you should buy 
ay of that sort of stuff. I won't; but that is a matter to which we 
m refer more particularlv in our organizations." 
hi a public address to the working people of New York City on the 
Hh of April, 1908, Gompers made the following statement: 
**Of course, in the case of the Buck's Stove and Range Company. 
1 1 told vou that the Buck's Stove and Range Company was still 
nfair, when I got back to Washington to-morrow, or some place 
here they say people play checkers with their noses — well, as 1 say, 
am not prepared to tell you that these things are unfair. But there 
I no law, no court decision that compels you to buy them, nor does 
av law compel you to buy anything without the union label." 
It was found by the court below to be a fact, not only that these 
tatements were made as charged, but that they were made with the 
itent of inciting the membership of the American Federation of 
•abor and their rriends to continue the boycott against the business 
I compiainant in defiance of the decree of the court. The defendants 
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having been found guilty of the offenses above charged, in the absen< 
of the evidence from the record, the sole question left for us to coi 
sider is whether, under the circumstances, they constitute contemj 
of court. 

It must be remembered that the injunction affected directly an 
indirectly several millions of the people of the United States. Th 
decree did not run alone against tnese defendants, but against aboii 
two miUion members of the American Federation of Labor throughoi 
the country. Hence, it is proper to consider the effect of the acts < 
the defendants upon this membership and the persons who had bee 
formerly prevented by the boycott from patromzing the complainani 
While these acts, if they had affected only the conduct of the defenc 
ants, or if the injunction had been against them alone, might not hav 
amounted to more than a comment or criticism of the action of th 
court, yet, if the remarks, when pubUshed and uttered, were sue 
as to tend to inflame their followers into a feeling of resentment to th 
decree of the court and lead to disobedience of its commands, th 
defendants would be chargeable with contempt for producing thi 
result. Contempt may be committed by innuendo and insinuation 
It may consist in maliciously saying or doing anything that will hav 
a tendency to induce others to disregard the authority of the court 
While the publications and utterances before us may not, when liter 
ally interpreted, constitute a technical contempt, yet, if the manifes 
intent of the defendants was not only to disobey the order of the cour 
themselves, but also to inspire their followers to do hkewise, itmaj 
be regarded as a punishable contempt. We think it is this sort of aS 
offense of which the defendants are here guilty. 

The boycott waged by the American Federation of Labor agains 
the business of complainant had become so acute and extensive thai 
the terms "boycott,'' "unfair," and "we don't patronize," whei 
used in connection with complainant's name, had acquired such i 
significance to the organization and its friends that the mere print 
ing or uttering of the name in that connection was a signal to th< 
membership and their friends not to deal with the complainant ol 
persons having business relations w^th it. As Mr. Justice Robb saici 
m the opinion of this court in the former case (33 App. D. C, 84) 
referring to the "Unfair" or "We Don't Patronize^' list: "Th< 
court below found, and in this finding we concur, that this list in thii 
case constitutes a talismanic symbol mdicating to the membership ol 
the Federation that a boycott is on and should be observed." Th( 
mere mention of complainant's name by these leaders in the columns 
of the Federationist or on the pubUc platform in connection with th< 
expressions "boycott," "unfair," or "we don't patronize" might tend 
to influence many to disregard the decree or the court, and thus 
become as effective notice to their followers as it had formerly beer 
when published in the "Unfair" or "We Don't Patronize" list. Wc 
are convinced that the acts charged were committed by the defendants 
for the express purpose of nulufying the order of the court, in the 
belief that they were technically avoiding the charge of contempt. 
The acts of these defendants, taken as a whole, can produce in the 
mind of any reasonable person but one impression — a concerted, well- 
planned enort to encourage the membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and their mends to disregard and disobey the orders 
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t the court, and to create among their followers and their sjrmpa-^ 
\mrs a lacK of respect for the authority and dignity of the court. 
In paragraph eighteen of the petition, the defendant, John Mitchell^ 
'^hargecT with presiding over and taking part in the deliberations- 
f( a convention of the United Mine Workers of America on the 25th 
'January, 1908, at which a resolution was adopted placing the prod- 
f'tof the complainant on the "Unfair" list, and fining any member 
fthe organization five dollars for purchasing a stove manufactured 
^complainant; providing that for nonpayment of the fine, expul- 
ion from the order should be imposed as a penalty. The defencfant 
a his answer admits that he was present and presided over the con- 
dition, but disclaims any knowledge of either the consideration or 
issage of the resolution, until his attention was called to it by the 
he of the petition herein. Upon this important issue of fact, owing; 
ithe absence of the evidence from the record, we must accept the 
delusion of the trial justice as to the truth of these charges and 
iepiilt of the defendant. 

The adoption of this resolution could accomplish but one end, the- 
»rpetuation and continuation of the boycott. A labor organiza- 
f»a can conduct an unlawful boycott as eflFectually by compeUing 
s own members to refrain from dealing with the party boycotted^ 
5 by coercing others into similar action. The willful participation: 
I the defendant being established, the act charged constituted a^ 
iparate and complete offense, committed in open and brazen dis- 
Wience of the express commands of the court. 
In addition to finding the defendants guilty of the forgoing offenses 
5 chaiged, they were also found guilty of numerous other offenses 
largea in the petition. Since, however, the finding of guilt on tha 
mnts or charges above considered, is sufficient to support the judg- 
mt of the court, and the penalty imposed is not greater than couid 
ive been inflicted had they constituted the only offenses charged,. 
^U not be necessary to consider the other offenses charged in the 
^tition of which the defendants were found guilty. In a criminal 
^^HJeeding where^ the accused is found guilty as charged under an 
iflictment containing numerous counts, the judgment wiU not be 
^versed, though some of the counts are bad, if the good ones are 
fficient to support the judgment. 

In Claasen v. united States, 142 U. S., 140, where the defendant 
^ been convicted of embezzlement on five different counts, the 
^urt considered the first count, which it found to be sufficient to 
?W^rt the verdict, and refused to consider the other counts, stating: 
TOs count and the verdict of guilty returned upon it being sufficient 
pupport the judgment and sentence, the question of the sufficiency 
'the other counts need not be considerecl. In criminal cases, the 
eneral rule, as stated by Lord Mansfield before the Declaration of 
?dependence, is, ' that ir there is any one count to support the ver- 
^^^, it shall stand good, notwithstanding all the rest are oad.' (Peake 
: Oldham, Cowper, 275, 276; Rex v. Benfield, 2 Bur., 980, 985. See, 
^^, Grant v. Astle, 2 Doug., 722, 730.') And it is settled law in this 
^'urt, and in this country generally, that in any criminal case a gen- 
f^l Verdict and judgment on an inoictment or information containing 
•^^eral counts can not be reversed on error, if any one of the counts 
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is ^ood and warrants the judgment, because, in the absence of __ , 
thing in the record to show tne contraiy, the presumption of lekrw 
that the court awarded sentence on the good count only. * * f 
Applying to the case at bar this wholesome rule in the enforcemei 
or cnminal law, the order of the court below findinjg the defendan 
guilty of the onenses herein considered, of the petition, is sufficiei 
to support the penalty imposed by the court. Hence, further coi 
sideration of this branch or the case is unnecessary. 

That the supreme court of the District of Columbia has jurisdictio 
of contempt proceedings Rowing out of the disobedience of its Iav 
ful orders will be conceded. But it is contended that the court belo 
exceeded its jurisdiction in entering the decree for the disobecLienc 
of which the defendants are held in contempt. On appeal this couj 
modified that decree. It is insisted that the defenaants are he! 
for disobedience of those parts of the order of injunction ^v^hic 
were, on appeal, eliminated. It is, therefore, urged that, inasmuc 
as the portions of the decree eliminated were hela to be an invasio 
of the constitutional rights of free speech and a free press, under tfa 
first amendment to the Constitution of the United States, the coui 
was, therefore, without jurisdiction, and the portion of the decre 
thus eliminated was totally void ana not binding upon these defend 

ants. . . ■ . 

On the other hand, it is insisted by counsel for complainant tha 
the court below had jurisdiction to hear and determine tne injunctio] 
case and enter a decree therein restraining the defendants from con 
tinning the boycott; that, having jurisdiction to enter such a decree 
the modification thereof on appeal involved merely the correction o 
error, and can not affect the court's jurisdiction; and that the decre 
became a final and binding judgment against the defendants unti 
reversed or modified on appeal. 

On this point we find it unnecessary to express an opinion. As U 
the two specific offenses herein considered, the petition cnarges a direc 
violation of those provisions of the original decree whicn were oi 
appeal affirmed and approved by this court. We need not, therefore 
consider the effect of the alleged disobedience by the defendan ta oi 
such parts of the original restraining order as were subsequently elimi 
natea by us; hence, for the purposes of this case, we may dismiss all 
further reference to the first amendment to the Constitution of th< 
United States. 

With great eloquence, counsel urged at bar the high character ol 
the defendants and the distinguished position which they have at 
tained among their fellow-men, as matters to be considered by us it 
reviewing the judgment of the court below. Such an argument mighl 
with propriety be addressed to the pardoning power, out the courl 
should not be biased by such considerations. 

We have a deep sense of the far-reaching importance of this case 
Three distinguished citizens, leaders in a great cause for the improve- 
ment and uplift of their fellow-men, with a larger following, prooablyj 
than was ever marshalled under single leadership in any pmlanthropic 
movement, are at the bar of justice to answer trie charge of disobedi- 
ence of an order of a court of the United States. We are not unmind- 
ful of the high position which the defendants have attained, but thein 
intelligence roroids any inference or conclusion that the acts charged 
were committed by them in ignorance of their duty to the courts of 
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Otfir country; hence, that excuse can not be advanced with con- 
nneing force. 

Hie courts are the agencies appointed by the Constitution for dis- 
>iising justice and for the orderly adjudication of controversies aris- 
•sg from conflicting interests. There, ail must stand upon exact 
'<{ii&Iity. The law knows no distinction. ^ The rich and the poor, 
^ intelligent and the ignorant, irrespective of race or color, are 
^titled to equal protection, and the scales of justice should be bal- 
iQced without favor or prejudice. Government, in its most liberal 
f«m, is harsh; law is restrictive; but organized government must 
Ifiist for the preservation of society. Hence, whether just or unjust, 
nnect or incorrect, the mandates of its appointed agencies can not 
1# subjected to individual disrespect ana disobedience. The sole 
i{Qestion before us is the guilt or innocence of the defendants. The 
j^ distinction which they have attained, the fairness or unfairness 
«jf the Buck's Stove and Kange Company and the larger or^aniza- 
Qon to which it belongs, the National Manufacturers' Association, are 
iH)t matters to be here considered. Neither are we, as a court of 
rpview, permitted to modify or extenuate the extreme penalty im- 
posed. These matters, as we have suggested, may be presented 
properly to the oiBBcer vested with authority to commute or pardon. 

Individual interests dwindle into insignificance when compared 
rith the higher principle involved in this cause. The fundamental 
issue is whether the constitutional agencies of government shaU be 
obeyed or defied. The mere fact that the defendants are the officers 
rf organized labor in America,^ lends importance to the cause and 
idds to the gravity of the situation, but it should not be permitted to 
influence the result. If an organization of citizens, however large, 
iiay disobey the mandates of the courts, the same reasoning would 
render them subject to individual defiance. The one has no ^ater 
rights in the e^es of the law than the other. Both are subject to 
Lhe law^ and neither are above it. 

The inherent power of the court to preserve an orderlv adminis- 
tration of its affairs, and to enforce its orders and decrees, has always 
been recognized. In many instances, as in the case at bar, punish- 
ment for contempt is the only means by which the court can enforce 
its lawful decrees. With a proper exercise of this power, the purpose 
of its creation and organization is made effective; without it, it would 
become an impotent and a useless adjunct of government. If a ci ti- 
ffin, though he may honestly believe that his rights have been invaded, 
may elect when, and to what extent, he will obey the mandates of 
the court and the requirements of the law as interpreted by the court, 
instead of pursuing the orderly course of appeal, not only the courts, 
but government itself, would become powerless, and society would 
soon oe reduced to a state of anarchy. 

The judgment is aflirmed with costs, and it is so ordered. Afl^med. 

Mr. Justice Robb, concurring: 

I concur in the opinion and conclusion of Mr. Justice Van Orsdel 
and desire to add but a word on one point. The contention is put 
forward that the opinion of the learned justice who awarded sentence 
below should be considered here, and that if it is it will appear there- 
from that the finding of guilt and the fixing of punishment were based 
upon conduct of the defendants antecedent to the issuance of the 
restraining order. I agree with Mr. Justice Van Orsdel that we are 
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not at liberty to consider that opinion on this appeal. Assuxxiin 
however, that it is properly before us it seems to me clear that unle 
it is given a forced and unreasonable construction it will not susta 
the aDove contention. 

After a recital of facts tending to show predetermination to violai 
the injunction the learned jiistice below said : * 'Having in mind wlij 
may be in the foregoing delineation which indicates that either of tl 
three respondents did before the issuance of the injunction delibe 
ately determine to willfully violate it and did counsel others to do tl 
same, let us now turn to their sayings and doings since the decision i 
Mr. Justice Gould was formally announced, and the order of injiuK 
tion itself put into technical operation by the giving of the injunctio 
bond./' 

This language, to my mind, conclusively shows that the conduct < 
the defendants antedating the injunction was .considered only^ on th 
question of intent, which the court was entirely justified in domg. T 
hold otherwise would be to convict the court of ignorance of the lai 
in holding the defendants guilty of violating an injunction long bef or 
it was issued. 

Mr. Chief Justice Shepakd, dissenting: 

I am imable to concur in affirming the decree appealed from, fo 
reasons which I shall state as briefly as I can. 

1. As regards the conclusion that this proceeding must be regarded 
as criminal solely, and in consequence that the evidence upon whicl 
the conviction rests can not be considered, because not presented in i 
biU of exceptions reserved on the hearing. I wiU content myself -wdtl 
saying that I am not clearly convinced tnat it must be so regarded 
The complaint was made by the complainant on whose behalf the in- 
junction nad been granted and for its own redress. No fine was im- 
posed on behalf of the United States. The relief sought in the original 
bill was not pecuniary. The punishment by imprisonment for dis- 
obedience of the writ was the only way in which the relief sought could 
be secured. For these reasons the proceeding might well be regarded 
as ancillary to the main suit, the order as one enured in execution of 
the decree made therein, and therefore the evidence -might not only 
be taken but considered also in accordance with the practice in equity 
cases, notwithstanding the fact that the language contained in the 
opinion of the trial justice and the imusual severity of his sentence in- 
dicated that he regarded the proceeding as punitory and not remedial. 

2. Assuming that the proceeding is criminal in its nature, there 
being no bill of exceptions, the presumption follows that the allega- 
tions of the complaint found to oe true, were supported by satisfac- 
tory evidence. Whether the record of complaint and decree upon 
which the case has been considered may be supplemented by the 
opinion of the court, filed in the cause and made a part of the record, 
is a question that will be considered later. 

The complaint consists of twenty-six paragraphs. It has been 
ordered to be printed in the report of the case, and need not be repeated 
or summarized. An examination of it will show that the first fifteen 
paragraphs charge conduct and language used by respondents in pub- 
lic meetings, long antedating the commencement of the original suit; 
some occurring in the year 1897 and long before any controversy had 
arisen. The sixteenth paragraph is the first that chaijges any act 
subsequent to the order for the injunction, and in disobedience thereof 
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tte order was anneunced December 17, 1907, and entered on December 
Sth, directing the injunction to issue upon the execution of a bond 
n the usual form by the complainant. The order was to the effect 
ihAt the injunction ** shall be in full force, obligatory, and binding 
apon the defendants,^' etc., provided the complainant shall first exe- 
nite the necessary bond. Tnis order was in compUance with equity 
-ale 42, of the supreme court of the District of Columbia, which makes 
(be execution and approval of the bond a * 'precedent condition. " 

This bond was not given imtil December 23d. The specific charge 
L5 that after the granting of the order and before the giving of the bond, 
the respondents, Grompers and Morrison, hastened to deposit in the 
sails tne already printed January number of the American Federa- 
tionist, which contained the pubUcation of complainant's name in the 
unfair list." It is not charged that any suosequent issue of the 
JDomal contained a similar publication. Some general allegations 
respecting the circulation of the January niunber of the journal are 
t*K) vague to form the foundation of a criminal charge and conviction. 
The gist of the charge is this **rushing" of the journal in the mails 
between December 17th and 23d. The decree convicting the respond- 
ents can not be supported on this charge because the order for tne in- 
junction did not become operative and effective before compUance 
irith the precedent condition. 

In the earlier equity practice an injunction was issued without 
bond, and was. therefore, effective from the moment of granting the 
order. In sucn case if an injunction was improyidently granted, the 
defendant had no redress for the injuries he might sustain thereby. 
To remedy the great mischief resulting from this practice courts of 
equity began to reauire bonds when in their discretion it seemed just 
to do so. But modem statutes and rules of court authorized by stat- 
ute have, in general, gave [gone] much farther and required bonds as 
conditions precedent to the taking effect of the order. Equity rule 42 
is one of these. Adopted by express authority of Congress, it has all 
the force of a statute. Until the bond be given, the order for the in- 
junction is clearly inoperative, without effect or obUgation. This has 
D^n held by the court which promulgated the rule. Lamon v. McKee, 
7Mackey. 

This question was reconsidered by this court in a recent case and the 
same conclusion reached. Drew y, Hogan, 21 App. D. C, 65-62. 
Similar statutes and rules have received the same construction through- 
out the country. Clark v, Hoome's Exrs^2 Hen & Munf. (Va.), 23; 
Winston v. Nayson, 113 Mass., 411-421; Diehle v. Frieston, 37 Ohio 
St., 473; Elliott v. Osborne, 1 Cal., 391 ; State ex rel. v. Commissioners, 
35 Kan., 150-155; State ex rel. Wilson v. Commissioners, 42 Kan., 
739-748; Van Fleet v. Stout, 44 Kan., 523, 525; Pell v. Lander, 8 B. 
Mon., 554, 556; Davis v. Dixon, 1 How. (Miss.), 64-67; State ex rel. 
Downing v. Greene, 48 Nebr., 327-332; Marlatt v. Perrine, 17 N. J. 
Eq., 49-51; Lowton v. Richardson, 115 Mich., 12; Carpenter v. Keat- 
ing, 10 Abbott Pr. N. S., 223. 

3. Coming now to the remaining paragraphs, excepting that relat- 
ing to the respondent John Mitchell, I find that they contain refer- 
ences to the effect of the injunction^ in an *^ urgent appeal" to the 
friends of the labor organization to aid with funds in the prosecution 
of an appeal from the order, as well as declarations in speeches made 
m pubhc meetings. In the view of my brethren these show an express 
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contempt of the court granting the injunction, as well as an attempt 
to incite others to disobey it. There is no all^ation that an^ act en- 
forcing the boycott whicn had been enjoined, has been committed b^ 
the respondents or anj of their adherents. So far as it was declBre<J 
that the injunction did not compel anyone to purchase the goods oi 
the complainant, the declaration was the statement of a fact. The 
language was in bad taste, under all the circumstances, but seems to 
have been directed to the assertion of the right of tree speech and free 
publication for which the respondents were then and are now contonil — 
ing. Had these publications and speeches been followed by acts renew- 
ing or continuing the boycott, as that had been defined by ttiis court, 
I grant that they mignt have been considered as circumstances, 
among others, tending to show that they were intended to incite otH— 
ers to disobey the in]uactioii. That tney were not so regarded by 
those 80 completely under the influence of the respondents, &Sor<ia 
some inference that they were not so intended. 

The last paragraph (26) is so general and vague that it can not form 
a sufficient foundation for a judgment of conviction of crime. It 
seems to be the statement of a general conclusion from the facts pre- 
viously charged, in the nature of a general conclusion of an ordinary 
common law indictment. 

In the opinion of the majority of the court it is substantially con- 
ceded that some of the charges in the complaint of which respondents 
were found guilty do not show anything done in disobedience of the 
writ. They say: "In addition to finding the defendants guilty of the 
foregoing offenses as charged, they were abo found guilty of numerous 
other offenses charged in the petition. Since, however, the finding of 
guilt on the counts orcbarges above considered, is sufficient to support 
the judgment of the court, and the penalty imposed, is not greater 
than could have been inflicted had they constituted the only offenses 
charged, it will not be necessary to consider the other offenses chained 
in the petition of which the defendants were found guilty. In a crim- 
inal proceeding where the accused is found guilty as chained under 
an indictment containing numerous counts, tne judgment will not be 
reversed, though some of the counts are bad, if the good ones are 
sufficient to support the judgment." 

Assuming the analogy between the two cases as stated, the general 
doctrine is in accordance with the law as laid down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Claasen v. U. S., 142 U. S., 140-146, 
and other cases. But the presumption of law that in such a case the 
sentence was on the good count solely, can only be indulged "in the 
absence of anything m the record to show the contrary. " It is very 
clear that the presumption can not be indulged if we can be permitted 
r the opinion of the learned justice, who awarded the sen- 
lat opinion has been made a part of the transcript in ac- 
vith paragraph F, Rule V of this court, and is found in the 
;ord of which it fiils 54 pages. It undertakes a recital of all 
ound under two heads, entitled as follows: "Conditions 
g the Injunction," and "Since the Injunction." The 
of antecedent conditions covers 31 of the 54 pages. Tiiis 
ows conclusively that the finding of guilt, and the extreme 
E the punishment were based upon the antecedent conduct 
ations uf the defendants, as well as u|>on those in the para- 
counts aforesaid. In my judgment justice demands that 
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this opinion be considerd as what it is, namely, the special findings of 
fact on which the decree is founded and by wnich it must be tested. 

5. The complaint states one specific charge of violation of the in- 
junction by the respondent Mitchell alone, namely, his presiding over 
and participating in a meeting of the United Mine Workers of America 
in Indianapolis on June 25, 1908, and approving a resolution then and 
there adopted reciting the controversy between the complainant and 
"Organized Labor,'' and imposing a fine of $5 upon any member 
who shall thereafter purchase a stove of complainant's manufacture. 
This was an act violating both the original and the modified decree 
for injunction, that was then in force. It appears, however, from the 
findings of fact in the opinion aforesaid, relating to the defendant 
Mitchell that the court took into consideration ceH/ain other acts and 
declarations of said Mitchell. These comprise statements made in a 
book published by him in 1903, declarations in a speech made before 
the National Civic Federation, December 13, 1901, to the effect that if 
a court should ^ ^enjoin him from doing something he had a legal, con- 
stitutionfd, and moral right to do, he would violate the injunction;" 
and his afiBxing his signature to the '^ urgent appeal'' before men- 
tioned. 

When we consider the severity of the sentence of Mitchell, I think 
it impossible to say that it was not founded in part upon the foregoing 
declarations which long antedated the controversy with the com- 
plainant. 

Upon the assumj^tion that each and all of the defendants committed 
some acts in violation of the injunction, both as originally issued and 
as modified on appeal, I am of the opinion that the decree should be 
reversed and the case remanded for trial upon evidence confined to the 
real question involved. 

6. There is another and stronger reason for my dissent so far as the 
respondents Gompers and Morrison are involved. The specific acts 
charged against tnem relate wholly to declarations and publications 
whicri violated the preliminary injunction as issued. I have hereto- 
fore expressed the opinion that so much of the iniunction order was 
null and void, because opposed to the constitutional prohibition of any 
abridgment of the freedom of speech or of the press. (33 App. D. C, 

f. 1 29. ) Subsea uent reflection nas confirmed the views then expressed, 
concede that tne court had jurisdiction of the subject-matter of the 
controversy and of the parties, but I can not agree that a decree ren- 
dered in excess of the power of the court — a power Umited by express 
provision of the Constitution — is merely erroneous and not absolutely 
void. That proposition is met and conclusively disposed of by Mr. 
Justice Miller in Ex parte Lange, 18 Wall., 163-175. I quote there- 
from as follows: '*But it has been said that conceding all this the judg- 
ment under which the prisoner is now held is erroneous, but not void ; 
and as this court can not review that judgment for error, it can dis- 
charge the prisoner only when it is void. But we do not concede 
the major {^remise in this argument. A judgment may be erroneous 
and not void, and it may be erroneous because it is void. The dis- 
tinctions between void and merely voidable judgments are very nice, 
and they fall under the one class or the other, as theyMe regarded 
for different purposes. It is no answer to say that tbeii^lB|Mnuris- 
diction of the person of the prisoner and of the c ^HL.^^ 

statute. It by no means follows that these two 
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however erroneous it may be, any judgment the court may render in . 
such case. " 

In a later case the same justice said: "When, however, a court of 
the United States undertakes by its process of contempt to punish ft i 
man for refusing to comply with an order which that court had no I 
authority to maKe^ the order itself bein|r without jurisdiction, is void, i 
and the order punishing for contempt is equally void." (Ex parte 
Fisk, 113 U. S., 713-718.) To the same effect are In re Snow, 120 
U. S., 274-285; In re Ayres, 123 U. S., 443-485; Hans Neilsen, peti- 
tioner, 131 U. S., 176-183; Windsor v. McVeagh, 93 U. S., 274, 283, \ 

In Nielsen's case Mr. Justice Bradley stated tne rule here contended . 
for as follows: "It is difficult to see why a conviction and punishment 
under an unconstitutional law is more violative of a person's con- 
stitutional rights^ than an unconstitutional conviction and punish- 
ment under a valid law. In the first case, it is true, the court had no 
authority to take co^izance of the case; but in the other, it ha,d no 
authority to render judgment i^ainst the defendant. This was the 
case of Ex parte Lange, where the court had authority to hear and 
determine the case, but we held that it had no authority to give the 
judgment it did. II was the same in the case of Snow; the court had 
authority over the case, but we held that it had no authority to_give 
judgment against the prisoner. He was protected by a constitutional 
provision, securing to nim a fundamental right. It was not a case of 
mere error in law, but a case of denying to a person a constitutional 
right." See, also, In re Frederick, 149 U. S., 70-76; In re Bonner, 
151 U. S., 242-256. 

Convinced that the court was without authority to make the onJy 
order which the defendants Gompers and Morrison can be said to have 
disobeyed, I can have no other opinion than that the decree should be 
reversed. 



Intimidation — Inteefeeence with Employmbnt — Injunction 
Rights of Bondholdees to Sue. — Carter et al. v. Fortney et al. , UniUd 
States Circuit Court, Northern District of West Virginia, 170 Federal 
Reporter, page 46S.—M. H. Carter and three associates, citizens of 
Maryland, filed a bill j^ainst Osbum Fortney and others, citizens of 
West Virginia, prayinc an iniunction acainst the latter to preven 
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?ut the company at great loss in operating its mine and protecting 
^ men and property. The prayer for an injunction against the 
defendants named them as conspirators whose acts would destroy 
^iie value of the property and render the bonds held by the complain- 
ttts valueless. 

^6 bill was demurred to on several grounds, the principal ones 
^ing that the complainants had no such interest in the contract 
between the company and its employees as would entitle them to the 
^lief sought, and that it was not shown that they would in any case 
s-iiffer irreparable injury by the continuance of existing conditions. 
"^ demurrer had the effect of admitting the facts as charged, and 
^as itself the only subject passed upon by Judge Dayton, who gave 
file opinion of court, overruling the demurrer in every point. His 
opuuon IS in part as follows : 

It is hardly necessary now to say that injunction will be granted 
where the members of a labor organization, or other employees, 
conspire unlawfully to interfere with the management or business of 
another, and to compel the adoption of a particular scale of wages, by 
••ongregating riotously and in large numbers in and near the place 
of business of such other person, and for the purpose of preventing 
tether laborers from entering into such other person's employment or 
mmaining in such employment, by intimidation, consisting in physical 
force or uijury, either actual or threatened, to person or property.'' 
Hogg, Eq. Prmciples, 387, Sec. 278. 

Such acts on the part of employees are common results of a strike 
on their part. A strike may be entirely legal where it is a voluntary 
refusal on the part of such emplovees to work for their employer 
Wause of conmtions existing and nis refusal to correct the same in 
accord with their lawful demands. On the other hand, it becomes 
ulegal if it be the result of an agreement depriving those engaged in 
I it of their liberty of action, and it becomes criminal if it be a part of 
a combination for the purpose of injuring or molesting either masters 
i^T men. Arthur v. Oakes, 63 Fed. 310, 11 C. C. A. 209, 25 L. R. 
A. 414. 

On the other hand, there may be a combination of persons not 
employees created **for the purpose of injuring or destroying the 
business of another, either by efforts to prevent, by unlawful means, 
the sales of his products to the public or the use of some particular 
thing in ms busmess, or by materially lessening or entirely stopping 
the manufacture of his products, through the loss or want of the 
necessary or proper employees, vehicles, or machinery, the lack 
^y^^^^i^n ^^t"^^ ^r brought about by the illegal acts of such com- 
nS on^ •^.•^^^^ "^^^ ^' ^^^^ ^* *^^ unlawful and unwarranted 
^ on " i^^^i}^ ^^ ^he same time upon the business of such other 
^mned alifc ^k ^^^^bination is known as a ''boycott/' and is con- 

u'^Vinq -»» r\ Py the common law and modern decisions as illegal. 

HoDKins 1?. c)^i_ o.__. ^. g3 p^j^ 9J2, 28 C. C. A. 99 [Bulletin No. 
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termed a lawful strike that has degenerated into a boycott in mar 
respects not only illegal but criminal in character. Counsel for thej 
defendants has most ably ar^ed that the purpose and object of tl 
bill must be construed from its allegations to oe only to protect tl 
coal company in its contract with its present employees, to whic 
contract the plaintiffs are not parties ancl therefore have in law naug^l 
to do. If I could construe this to be the true purpose and object i 
the bill, I would have no trouble in sustaining the demurrer. To s 
protect the men from intimidation and injury may be an incident < 
the relief sought, but the scope of the bill I conceive to be muc 
broader. It may, it seems to me, be epitomized from its apt alle^< 
tions to be to protect the propertjr of this company, dependmg for il 
sole value, as alleged, upon its abilitjr to profitablv mine and dispof: 
of its coal in place thereon, which mining can only be done by ind 
vidual employees; to protect it from inevitable breach of contract 
with its customers whereby loss and damage will be incurred; t 
enable it lawfully to carry on its business, a property right it ha« 
without illegal and criminal interference on the part of these allege< 
conspirators defendants, and this in order that tne value of its prop 
erty may not be lessened or destroyed, the lien of plaintiffs' trus 
bonds be thereby impaired or rendered valueless, but on the contrary 
it may be permitted to fulfil its trust contract with plaintiffs by pay 
ing them the semiannual interest and the bond principal when due 
it would seem clear that the allegations of the bill justify an injunc 
tion in the premises at the instance of the coal coinpanyy had il 
applied for it to a court of competent jurisdiction. The questior 
then resolves itself into whether this court has right to grant it ai 
the instance of these trUst bondholders. 

The course of reasoning by which Judge Dayton arrived at an 
affirmative answer to this question is omitted, as it is not a laboi 
question. In conclusion Judge Dayton said : 

My predecessor,' Judge Jackson, in several cases similar to this, 
but not reported, has sustained injunctions awarded to bondholders, 
and no question has been heretofore raised as to the correctness of his 
ruling in this particular. I am persuaded that no good reason exists 
for now reversing it. 



Labor Organizations — Municipal Corporations — Discrimina- 
tion IN Letting Public Contracts — MiUer et al. v. City of Des 
Moines et al., Supreme Court of Iowa, 122 Northwestern Reporter, page 
226. — ^This was a case in which the plaintiffs, taxpayers and job print- 
ers in the city of Des Moines, prayed for an injunction to restrain the 
performance of a contract entered into by the city with reference to 
its printing, and to procure the repayment of such sums as had already 
been paid over on the contract. From an adverse decision in the 
district court of Polk County the plaintiffs appealed. The contract 
was declared invalid, but since there was no showing but that it had 
been entered into in good faith by the company who did the printing, 
payments previously made under it wei-e not disturbed. 
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The grounds of the plaintiffs' undertaking were that the mayor and 
rouncil had discriminated in favor of union shops, rejecting bids at 
lower rates from nonunion shops, to the greater expense of the city 
md m violation of the equal rights of competitors generally. The 
viev taken by the court of these facts, and their legal effect, are set 
forth in the following extracts from the opinion, which was delivered 
•ij Judge Weaver: 

The controversy presented by this appeal is complicated by very 
few disputes of fact, while the questions of law involved, though not 
rtitirely easy of solution, are not difficult to state. The fact with 
which we are at this time principally concerned has reference to the 
miumer and method pursued by the city council in passing upon the 
proposals tendered by the several bidders already named, and the 
considerations upon which the award was made. The evidence is 
undisputed that, with the possible exception of one, each of the bid- 
lors whose offer was lower than that of the Register and Leader Com- 
)any [with whom the contract was made] was amply able, ready, and 
rilhng to accept the contract on the basis of their several bids, and to 
>erform the same promptly in an efficient and workmanlike manner, 
^'or is there any claim that the sufficiency of their qualifications in 
his respect was unknown to any member of the council. They were 
i-ell-known proprietors of job printing offices in the city, or, if not 
veil known, there is not the slightest evidence of any attempt on the 
>art of any member of the council to inquire into the facts and ascer- 
ain whether they or any of them could perform the work if awarded 
he contract. 

We shall not take time for an extended discussion of this evidence, 
onsidered in the light of all the facts developed on the trial it is 
Qipossible to escape the conclusion that the nonunion bidders for 
his work were excluded from the competition, not because they 
a<*ked financial responsibility, business facilities, office equipment, 
'xperience, or reliability, but because they employed nonunion labor, 
md the contract was awarded to a higher bidder because it was the 
owest among those bidders employing union labor. It may be true 
hat in the absence of union bidders, or possibly in the absence of any 
•ompetition between union bidders, the council would have felt at 
^berty to award the contract to a nonunion shop, but, with both 
>re^ent and bidding, there is here exhibited a set purpose to give the 
preference to a union bidder even at a larger price, so long at least as 
here was reason to believe the latter able to perform the required 
service satisfactorily. It is said by appellees, and correctly, that 
neither in the notice to bidders, the resolutions of the city council, 
lor in the contract with the Register and Leader Company is there 
iny mention of union shops or or the use of the union label; but this 
s not decisive of the question at issue, if it further appear with rea- 
sonable certainty that this test was in fact applied in awarding the 
contract, and discrimination made between the bidders upon that 
ground. That such discrimination was made is bluntly admitted by 
the mayor, the official head of the council. The testimony of the 
three councilmen on this point is somewhat more diplomatic in ex- 
pression, but points not less unerringly to the same conclusion. In 
other words, with eight equally competent and responsible bidders 
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seeking the contract, competition was limited by the council to t 
four highest upon the list, because they or some of them were pri 
leged to use the union label, while the four others, whose bids w< 
lower than the lowest union bidder, were excluded because af tin 
employment of nonunion labor. We have then to inquire wheth 
such discrimination is within the discretion which the laws of t 
State and the ordinances of the city gave to the council. That it 
an unwarranted excess of the legislative power vested in the couni 
is too clear for argument. Government is instituted for the bene; 
of all the people and not for the benefit of any one class to the e 
elusion of others. City officials are charged with the collection at 
disbursement of vast sums of money to which all the people mu 
contribute in proportion to their estate without regard to soci 
position, poUtical affiliation, religious belief, or economic theorie 
Experience has shown that the mterests of the taxpayers are be 
conserved by oflFering contracts for public work to the competition i 
all persons able and willing to perform it. When the opportunity i 
compete is fairly and openly offered, and contracts are fairly avrarde< 
there is ordinarily no room for official or private graft at publi 
expense; but just in proportion as competition is restricted, and th 
award is hedged about with express or implied conditions by whic 
a favored person or a favored class is insured a preference over othei 
of equal ability and capacity, public rights are imperiled and publi 
interests are sacrificed. Such oiscrimination tends to monopoly, am 
involves a denial of the equality of right and of opportunity whic) 
lies at the foundation of republican institutions. Dealing with a ver 
similar situation the supreme court of Illinois has weU said: "It i 
immaterial whether there was any attempted ordinance as a basis fo 
such action, or whether it had been approved. The statute and th< 
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to be the lowest bidder when another and lower bia was rejected un- 
der such an arrangement to prevent other persons from competing.'^ 
Holden v. Alton, 179 lU. 318, 53 N. E. 556. 

The citizen may be rich or poor in purse; union or nonunion upon 
the labor question; Catholic, Protestant, Jew, or infidel in matters of 
religion; Republican, Democrat, or Prohibitionist in political affilia- 
tion; but, by the stand of constitutional and statutory right, he is 
neither more nor less than a citizen of the State, entitled to an equal 
opportunity therein according to the capacity and ability with which 
nature may have endowed him. In denying him that opportunity 
a double wrong is perpetrated, first, upon the individual who is en- 
titled to be considered upon his personal merits uninfluenced by these 
extrinsic considerations; and, secondly, upon the State at lai^e, 
whose expenses are multipHed, and whose integrity jeopardized by a 
system or favoritism, the demoralizing effect of which is patent to 
every thoughtful student of pubUc affairs. It is not material that 
the sum of money involved in this controversy is insignificant as 
compared with the city's revenue or its ability to pay.^ The mischief 
is not so much in the particular case under review, as in its tendency 
and in the far-reaching consequences of legitimizing a system or 
practice so pregnant with evil possibilities. 
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For the purpose of this action it may be freely conceded that the 
^vmai ana its members acted in perfect good faith, influenced by the 
Wief that in givinjg the contract to the lowest union bidder they were 
nsome way serving the best interest of the city, but the question 
vre presented is not one of good faith, but of power and jurisdiction. 
Tadoubtedly tlxere is good authority for the proposition that in 
•decting or ascertaining the "lowest responsible Didder" the council 
1E17 take into consideration the comparative abiUty and qualification 
-f the several "bidders for the proposed work, and that the lowest 
jnce bid is not in every instance a controUing factor. But this rule, 
i adopted, presupposes that all bidders are given an equal oppor- 
^tVj and that there is applied to them no arbitrary classification 
i-T which those of one class are to receive no consideration so lone as 
I satisfactory bidder can be found in the other class. An award so 
3uide is not the result of the exercise of legal discretion. It is mani- 
'^i abuse of discretion. Finding as we do that the award of the 
•mt^ct ivas made arbitrarily, and not in the exercise of the legal 
<iiscretion of the council upon consideration of the comparative 
merits of all the bids presented, we must hold the action void, and 
that the suit to adjudicate its invalidity is maintainable by the plain- 
tiffs as tax payers of the city. 

We have left us to consider the effect of these conclusions upon 
the rights of the party to whom the contract was awarded. There 
te nothing in the record to indicate that this bidder or any other of 
the competitors employing union labor acted in bad faith, or brought 
V> bear any improper influence upon the council to secure a preference 
m the award, out, as already remarked, the good faith of any or all 
<jf the parties cannot avail to give hfe to the contract when it is once 
determined that the council had no authority to make it in the man- 
ner in which it was attemped to be made. If the contract be void 
js^e have found it to be, it must be held void as to all parties thereto. 
In any event the work has been done: it has been accepted by the 
^ity ; it is of a character which cannot pe returned to the contractors 

and thus place them in statu quo; it is work which if not done by 

this contractor would have to be done by some other person; the 

I prices charged are not shown to be unreasonable; the invalidity of 
the contract is not chargeable to any wrong or omission on the part 
^J the contractor, but solely to the act of the city through its council. 
To say that the party doing such work must receive no remuneration 
therefor, and must return the compensation already received, is to 
hnpose all the penalty upon an innocent party for the profit of the 
only party chargeable with the wrong. We are not disposed to so 
order. Courts of equity often refuse to enforce a naked legal right 
where the results would be manifestly unjust or unconscionable. 

(We apply the principle to the case before us the more readily from 
the fact that the appeal was not submitted to this court for decision 
before the expiration of the term for which the disputed contract was 
made. Without, therefore, attempting to define what rights at law, 
if any, the city may have with respect to do so much of the contract 
compensation, if any, as remains unpaid, the record as it stands does 
not call for equitable interference. 
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